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PREFACE 


The following pages do not claim to bo founded upon 
elaborate research The authors pnmarj interest was 
philosophical, but philo'soph} ho held must bo studied in 
connexion with its history, and he do\otcd much of his 
time to the stud} of the Greek philosophers In their 
writings he found an unprejudiced and continuous cn 
dea^our to give clear answers to tho fundamental ques 
tions of knowledge and rcihtj And it is as an estimate 
from tho philosophical point of view of tho historj and 
results of Greek thought that his work is now pubhshed 
It IS hoped also that it may prove of value to students os 
an introduction to Greek philosophy Tho labours of tho 
editors have been spccmll) directed towards fitting it for 
the latter purpose 

Tlio author did not live to write out an} part of tho book 
But for man} years ho had been accustomed ns part of 
his universit} worh to lecture upon some period of Greek 
philosophy He used few notes in lecturing hut ho made 
constant reference to the text of the writers with whom 
he dealt, and ho spoko so slowly that a rapid writer could 
take down almost every word Tho matenal placed at tho 
disposal of the editors has been preserved in this way , and 
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they have endeavoured to present it to the reader in a form 
■which does not obtrude its origin in the class-room Tliey 
are encouraged to believe that this is not an impo'^sible 
task by the reception already given to the author s 
Development of Modern Phvlosophy 

The first three parts of the present volume, ivhich deal 
with the early G-reek thinkers, with Plato, and with 
Aristotle, are taken from lectures given in the IJnivcisity 
of Glasgow in 189*7-98 and the succeeding academical year. 
A later course has, however, been drawm upon for the 
concluding chapter both of Part II and of Part III 
The account of the Stoic philosophy which follow^ has 
been compiled fiom two diffeient sets of lectures One 
of these, given in 1899-1900, contains a brief sketch of 
the thinking of the Stoics as a whole. The other, two 
years later, enters m much greater detail into their dis- 
cussions of the theory of knowledge but this conise 
was brought to a sudden close by the author’s fatal 
illness 

In preparing the work for pubhcation the editors ha%e 
added a number of references to authorities in the foot- 
notes These have not been distinguished in printing fiom 
the references which the author himself gave to his students 
Square brackets have been used only when the note is 
intended to modify a statement in the text, or where the 
editors are not sure that the author would have adopted 
their words In his lectures on the early philosophers 
before Plato the author seems to have used Bitter and 
Preller’s Historia Philosophtce as a text-book When 

tins is quoted the reference to the original authority is 
"given in parentheses In other cases, where the original 
authority seems to have been used but the passage is also 
to be found in Bitter and Preller’s book, the section of the 
latter is added in parentheses The eighth edition of 
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Bitter and Preller has been used and it is cited through 
out IS IIP 

The editors desire to place on record their great obliga 
tions to Dr Henry Jachson 0 M Regius Professor of Greek 
at Cambndge Mr H H Joichim Fellow of Merton College 
Oxford, ^and Mr W D Poss Fellow of Oriel College 
Oxford who have assisted them in revising the proof sheets 
Thej are not responsible for the finvl form in which any 
statement appears but many valuable suggestions are due 
to them and they have detected errors which otherwise 
might have escaped editorial notice The thanks of the 
editors are due also to Mr J A Smith lellow of Balliol 
College Oxford who read the work in MS to Mr John 
Handjsido Edinburgh University who has assisted in 
various wa) a, and to Dr John Burnet Professor of Greek 
at St Andrews for enabling them to give references to the 
forthcoming second edition of his Barl^ Greil Phtiasophy 
The Indexes have been compiled bj the authors daughter 
Mrs C J Hamilton 

■W R S 
E P H 

October 1903 
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DLYJiLOPMENT OF GEEEK PHILOSOPHY 


INTPODUCTION 

Greek philosophy forms a continuous development The 
Anstotelian system is based on and complementary to the 
Platonic both in general character and in its treatment of 
j special problems The Platonic system in its turn can be 
understood only as carrying out tendencies which had found 
expression in earlier thought The interest of these earlier 
thinkers is not merely historical They exhibit philosophy 
in the making And if we seek to solve the problem of 
the place of philosophical reflexion in human culture as a 

of tracing the origin and histoiy of thought Greek philo 
sophy has impressed itself on modern thinking raising 
the problems for it and suggesting the methods of their 
solution It implied a conception of the general aim and 
possibilities of philosophy to which modern thought must 
adjust itself adopting rejecting or modifying it It is 
besides the one instance in history of a reflective move 
ment which starting from the mythical stage has afterwards 
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2 INTRODUCTION 

bmlt for itself an independent foundation and' established 
an independent position 

At the same time, the influence of the eailier mythical 
stage may be traced in the speculative distinctions of appar- 
ently disinterested thinking as they come bofoic us in the 
Greek philosophers One very general point may be taken 
as illustrating this. The view that it is tlie ebusiness of 
philosophy to find a conception which will unify the lesulls 
of the special sciences has an unmistakable resemblance 
to a characteristic of the earliest myths Tor they seek to 
give a complete story of how things have come about, such 
as will satisfy the rudimentary needs of the inqiiiiing mind. 
And this resemblance suggests the mteresting question 
whether the developed conception of the philosophical mind 
has more justification or other foundation in the reality of 
things than the primitive mythological impulse w'hich 
expressed itself in early stories of gods and men 

In the earhest efforts of Greek philosophy we can detect 
more than this general resemblance between pliilosophical 
and mythological conceptions. The characteristic of the^ 
mythological work is twofold. There is, in the first place, 
the primitive process called fcrsomficahon, which hes at the 
root of ammism, the tendency to regard objects and processes 
of nature as like m kind to personal beings and human 
activities Equally prominent, in the second place, is the 
tendency to depict the personal being, his motives, thoughts, 
and acts, after the gross image of external things. Thus, m 
the stage of mythical reflexion, the Soul is represented in 
most material fashion. At first it is no more than the 
shadowy aerial image of the corporeal hving being Such 
a soul IS anythmg but the bearer of those psychical activities 
which are familiar enough m the details of ordinary life 
At a still eailier stage, the thoughts, feehngs, and actions of 
the human being were not regarded as the expression of a 
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shadowy dcAible of the concrete person, the} were repre 
sented without distinction of corporeal and spiritual as 
merely dependent on the living body 

The mam lines of development which proceed from this 
mythical basis are the cosmological and the psychological 
It has been well said that the problem of cosmological 
specuIation*differs from the aim of mythologj in this that 
while the latter represented the connexions between its 
assumed ground and existing realities after the crude fashion 
of temporal sequence the more philosophical \iew raised the 
question what is the permanent element m real existence 
and of what are actual thmgg composed?^ The change of 
question implied a restnction upon the free play of imagini 
tion which constitutes the difference between philosophy and 
mythology The cosmological inquiry generally aimed in 
the first instance at what Anstotle called a matenal principle 
or cause of thiDoS The simplicity of the answers given 
corresponds to the imperfect de\elopmcnt of the experience 
which called for explanation And the gradual deepening of 
ihese answers was determined not merely by insight into the 
imperfection of preceding solutions but by increased range 
and accuracy of concrete expenence Indeed the most serious 
obstacle to understanding the course of Greek speculation is 
that the character and history of the ordinary knowledge of 
nature among the Greeks are known to us only in outhne 

From the early Ionian school to the time of Plato there 
can be traced a tolerably definite hoe of speculations as to 
the permanent substratum (yX'i) of natural fact and as to 
the way in which that substratum is connected with the 
particulars of concrete experience The psychological line 
of development is not conspicuous till a later stage 

* Bumet Earl j Oretl. PTiUaiophj {ipx 0 of a material Lmd {I Krjt 

8 (10 2nd ed ) W ) alone are the principles of all 

* The majority of the earliest thin;^ — Ariat Met A 983 b 6 (R P 
philosophers thought that principles 10 ) 
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GREEK PHILOSOPHY BEFORE PLATO 


CHAPTER I 

THE EARLI IONIAN PHILOSOPHERS 

1 Thales of We begin with the thinker to 

^ihom Anstotle assigned the position of leader in phil 
psophical speculation When Anstotle called Thales the 
leader the first of those who speculated philosophically on 
nature he undoubtedlj implied a contrast between the 
tenor of the new conception and something which had 
preceded it What that something is Anstotle nowhere 
explicitly declares It is probable however that he has in 
view the antecedent mythologies whether in their cruder 
form as expressed for example in Hesiod or m a more 
de\ eloped fashion as in the speculations of Pherecydes 
The characteristic of the new line of investigation of which 
Thales is regarded as the originator was certainly that it 
took for its object the structure of the universe as it existed 
and was apprehended and sought to find an explanation of 

^ Bom about 62 B c died about ’ i ijj to o tiji ^i^ocro(p r 

547 B c — Anst Met A 9S3 b 20 (R P 10 ) 
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it in some component, constituent, or i elation tif that uni- 
verse itself The term (nature), as v, e can ‘^ec more 

definitely from the immediate successor of Thalc", was 
beginning to lose its personified significance and to ictuin 
as the fundamental elements of its meaning (31 the total 
mass of actual fact, and (2) the generating principle thereof 
Thales, then, beginning his speculation on nn'uie, seems 
to have offeied as the fundamental pi inciple of explanation 
Waterd All things aie formed from water, v.atei is the 
primitive substance of all that is On what he based this 
assertion, by what arguments he defended it, v c do not 
know Already in Aiistotle’s time theie was only tradition 
respecting the utterances of Thales - It is to be added, how- 
ever, that Thales evidently did not contemplate any such 
separation as afterwards wms seen to be inevitable between 
the material substratum (as we call it) and the motive power 
or principle of change To him evidently these two, being 
and change, were identical Water, we may suppose, trans- 
formed itself into the variety of the changing universe by 
some inherent principle, or powmr of moiement, which was, 
not distinct from the material substratum itself. It cannot 
even be said that Thales attempted even in the most general 
terms to define in what way, or by what procediue, the ma- 
terial substratum transformed itself into the variety of the 
changing universe That he identified the inherent principle 
of change with what is divine in natuie and wdth the soul ^ 
must be interpreted as meaning only that for Thales the 
fundamental principle of the universe was naturally the 
greatest, the divine, and that, like aU the eaily thinkers, he 
drew no distinction between what we call mechanical or 

^ Arist Met A 983 b 21 (R P 10 ) trdiTa rX-rjpTj edit' cTrai 403 n 

- ilfei A983b22 (R P 10 ) 19 eW SUal Ktt-vr.Kdt' 

^ Anst De An i 411 a 7 iy n ttjv tl/vxrjy tjvo\a^di' (R p 13, 
riS 6 \qi di Tives olvt^v (rnv iJ'uxV) 13 <'i ) 
oOev Xareos Kai OaXTjs 
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externally 'determined movement and spontaneous self 
determined change such as appears to bo due to the soul 
Throughout the thought of this early period the term 
(soul) has a far wider denotation than with us It signifles 
quite generally the principle of movement at large 

2 A^AXIMAI^DER of Miletus^* — Far more important because 
representing a much more advanced stage of abstraction, is 
the work of Anaximander who is regarded as the immediate 
successor of Thales Anaximander according to tradition 
was among the first to do work in astronomical science 
He 13 said to have bceu the first to construct a map, and the 
first have constructed the sun dial (though this is proh 
ably erroneous) Hia speculations about the visible universe 
he 13 said to have embodied in a work on nature (repl 
^vff€«t)?) of which nothing but a few words now remain * 
Anaximander so far os the specially philosophical side of his 
work 13 concerned brings forward as the principle or fonnda 
tion of all that is what he called tho Infinite (to a7r«poi»)— 
an ambiguous term, of which Anaximander docs not seem to 
have ofiered any unambiguous explanation It is perhaps 
from a misunderstanding of a passage in Theophrastus that a 
later ^vrlte^ has said Anaximander was the first to use the 
term principle or beginning {apxo) * Probably Theo 
qhxastjuL ojil^ maantw aaij Oink ^maximandiui was, ♦ha. fimtv 
to declare as the principle and clement of things the In 
finite In all probabihtj Anaximander did speak of his 

Infinite as the ‘beginning’ of things for however con 
fusedly he may have conceived the matter, his speculations 
about the universe involved the distinction between the 
primitive condition and what follows therefrom 

^ Born altoui 610 BC died after SimpI Phys 24 18) 

640 B c * irpn s Tovr roS ona KOfiltras tijt 

RV 15 (Diog Laert ii 1 ) iwc*?* — RP 16 

^ R P 16 (Theophrast fr 2 ap 
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In the second place, Aristotle repeatedly nntv e\])licitly 
assigns to Anaximander a definite conception of tlic a} in 
^vhlch the multiplicity, the vaiiety, of things is gencmtcd 
from the Infinite. He uses always for the piocess tlic term 
iKKpivecreai (separation), and, as the general marks of the 
variety, the term eyayTtoT7}T€9 ^ (the Opposites) Ihc 
Opposites are sundered out from the Infinite /Tlie'^c op- 
posites vfe no doubt name now by the terms of fpialitics- 
dry and moist, cold and hot; but it is quite ceitain that the 
abstract notion of quality formed no part of the philo'^ophical 
equipment at that time There was no distinction then 
between thing and quality, such as is logically possible now. 
Anaximander meant by ‘the Hot/ ‘the Cold/ the concrete 
quanta or masses, forming part of the visible, tangible woild," 
brought together, so to speak, rather in a collective fio=hiou 
than logically by abstraction 

It would follow from this that Ana\imandci, <50 far as the 
general process of change m the umverse is conceincd, con- 
ceived of it as a constant emergence of opposites from the 
substratum, their coexistence in varying amounts, and in all 
probabihty their return accoiding to some geneial law into 
the substratum itself a cyclical piocess, in w’hich the 1 elation 
of the opposites to one another is metaphorically represented 
by the help of the term aSiKia (injustice, intrusion) the 
one opposite bemg conceived to encroach or intrude on 
the other 3 Evidently Aristotle is proceeding on the giound 

^ Arist Phys i 187 a 20 (R P “ Ana'^imancler of IMilclu':, f-on of 
) Praxiadcs, a fellow citi7ea and a^'o- 

- Hot, cold, dry, moi&t, are roughly cjate of Thales, said that the pnnciplc 
equivalent to fire, air, earth, water — material cause] and firat clcinciit 

the four elements In Aristotle fire of tilings v,as the Infinite, he being 
IS the hot-dry, air the hot-moiat, the first to introduce this name for 
earth the cold-dry, and water the the principle He sa}s it is iicithei 
, ^ , '‘vater, nor any other of what are now 

Theophrastus s account of Anasi- called the elements, hut a substance 
mander is as follows — chffeient fiom them, whicli I's 
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of this noti?)n of encro‘\chment or intrusion when he says 
that according to Anaximanders \ie\v the ultimate com 
ponent of things could not be any one of the elements for 
if it were anj one of these by surpassing as it were all the 
others it would destroy the variety of things ^ 

Anaximander is also credited with a quantity of specula 
tion of aPi astronomical kind the outlines of which at 
least must be taken into account before we endeavour to 
answer the fundamental question what is the significance 
of the term arapov as applied to what undoubtedlj must 
be regarded as the matenal substratum of the visible and 
tangible universe^ 

Anaximander offers a very pecuhar account of what we 
may call the cosmological system Without defining the 
mode in which the successive changes come about he 
seems to have taught that somehow from the Infinite 
there was separated off that which contained m itself the 
source of the Warm and the Cold, that these were sundered 
from one another m the generation of things , that on the 
^ne hand the cold clement is n kind of covering of air 
surrounding the earth with its quantum of water and that 
on the other hand the fiery element is wrapped round the 
air like bark round a tree as he puts it pictorially 

This second envelope of firo or perhaps of fiery vapour 
IS in some way broTwcn up It is not impossible Chat the 
breaking up may have been vaguely explained by Anaxi 

infinite from which arise all tlio poptical terms 

heavens ( p v 1) and the worlds Ho did not ascribe the origin of 

(K^cr/toi) within them tilings to any alteration (d\A w<tij) 

And into tl at from which things in matter but said that the opposi 
take their rise they pass away onco tions in the substratum which was a 
more as is ordained for they make boundless body were separated out 
reparation and satisfaction (8 Sd*" » — ^IIP 1C (Simpl Phr/s *’4 13) 
SIkijv k 1 Tfj-i ) to one another for * Anst Phys iii ’’04 12*’ (R P 

their injustice according to the ap 1$ b ) 

pointed time (Kari tIj t xp^" * See Burnet £arlj Oreel Phil 
) as he Bays in these somewhat 62 73(61 i2 2nded ) andprig**! 
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mander fiom the analogy of the familial evpcr^nce of the 
sling. The ciicular motion, it might have been thought, 
would give rise to this breaking up of the continuous 
envelope into certain rings or hoops uhich Annximandei 
represented as encircling the carth-\\ith-its-co\eniig*of'aii, 
and themselves suirounded by covciiugs of air Thc-e 
sheaths of an had oiifices through vhich the r»'>ry \apour 
escaped and became visible, and by theso- onficcs Amri- 
mander explained the appearance of the sun and star*! 
and their changes The hoops or wheels of fieiy vapour 
which thus constituted the heavenly bodies were at can- 
ons distances from the eaith , and Anaximandci’s con- 
ception, if represented pictorially, would take form as a 
senes of three or, including the earth, of four concentnc 
circles, the outer boundaiy of the vheel of the sun being 
the most distant from us, and the total diamclei of the 
oibit of the sun being twenty-eight times the diameter of 
the earth. As the sun itself was icgaided as no laigor 
than the eaith, its inner boundaiy was the circumference 
of a circle whose diameter was twenty-seven times that of, 
the earth , the inner diameter of the orbit of the moon v as 
eighteen times that of the eaith, the stars, especially the 
Milky Way, had an oibit 'whose inner diaraetei was nine 
times that of the earth ^ The only interest here is (1) the 
conception of the stars as being nearer than moon oi 
sun, and (2) the evidently designed arrangement of the 
numbers expressing the distances they are multiples of 
three 

In the centre of the cosmical system was the earth, 
which Anaximander regaided as somehow maintained in 
its position in the centre by its equal distance fiom what 

^ This IS an inference of P Tannery of the diameter of the sun, duo to 
(Science hcUtne, 91) There is obvi- a confusion between the outer and 
ously a discrepancy in the accounts inner diameter of the ring 
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surrounded it In figure the earth resembled the section 
of a solid pillar and the diameter of the flat surface was 
three times the depth of the solid section 

This definitely formed system is what the later authorities 
seem to understand by the term Ko<rfio^ , and in their ex 
pressions about Anaximandei s view there is implied an 
ill defined** distinction between KO(rfj.o<; and ovpavo^ We 
shall find later these two terms reappearing with a con 
siderably altered meaning At first the avpavof seems to 
have been conceived as the more comprehensive of the 
two ^ In connexion with these terms we are also informed 
that according to Anaximander there were infinite worlds 
and with this assertion seems to go an opinion recorded 
on some authority by Cicero Anaximanders opinion 
was says Velleius in Cicero that there were gods who 
came into being rising and passing away at long inter 
vals and that these were the innumerable worlds The 
generated gods here are evidently the infinite that is the 
indefinitely numerous worlds, but it is not easy to de 
t tenmne what is meant by their rising and setting at 
long intervals Zeller is of opinion that the intervals 
are of time Burnet that they are of space According to 
the one therefore the innumerable worlds means no 
more than the constant generation of an ordered world out 
of the Boundless and the equally constant return thereto 
According to the other the worlds that are formed must 
to some extent coexist — an opinion which in its own way 
anticipates the later doctrine of Democritus and Epicurus 
according to which by necessity owmg to the infinite 
concourse of atoms there must be formed side bj side in 

^ A aff/toj’Sfos pxh TUP Ref Bar i 6 ) 

S Toi <fj iTtv rt i. T TT Ip * Cic Reor Itat i 2o Cf Burnet 

irfi TO j p j * 1 T i Rarij Grctl Phil 67 (64 2Dd ed ) 
a 0 t Kicpo s — R P 17 a (H»ppolyt R P 21 21 a b 
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the void inniimeiablo v^orlds, sepaiate but cocM^tin^ On 
the whole, I think the balance of probability uith /elkr, 
and that Cicero or Ins authority mixed up lv.o distinct 
doctrines of Anaximander, foi we learn that Ana' iiuandor 
in his own way anticipated a quite difTorcnl doctiine of the 
atomists, by which they sought to explain tho gods and 
dsemons of popular theology * 

Anaximandei’s cosmical view pirscnts, as ue a cm ions 
if distant analogy to the vei}' much later conception ctdlfd 
technically the Nebular Theory, and mc might c%en hypo- 
thetically assume that his Infinite or I’oiindle-j v.rs 
represented as a vapoious mass uhich b} intoinal nio\unent 
split up into the definite foims of the cosmos 1 heie is an 
equally interesting and equally vague iCiemblnnco b'^tueon 
later theories and ccitain speculations of Aua'iinandcr ro- 
gaiding the genesis of organic life, kiMiig ticainre', 
Anaximander says, arose from the moist as it was c\f'p- 
oratedhy the heat of the sun. hlan at the outlet v, as dike 
the fish His reason for insisting that man had not oiigin- 
ally the form he now has shous some aculcne"5 “While t 
other animals qmckly find food for themselvc'?, man alone 
requires a long period of suckling Hence he could nt\ci 
have suivived had he been oiiginally as he now is ” ^ 

We may now put the final inquiry as to the definite 
character of that important factor, the principle of thing':, 
characterised by him as boundless, infinite, indeterminate 
We start, of course, with the admission that at all c\ents 
the Boundless was corporeal, although in respect to this 
admission it must he borne in mind that foi ns the cor- 
poreal has definiteness through the opposition to spirit oi 
TTimd, which must have been wholly absent from tlie tbouglit 
of Anaximander In its own nature the principle of things, 
as Anaximander treats it, is distmct from any of the qnali- 
^ R P 22 (Pb -Plut Strom fr 2 Dot 5/9, 17 ) 
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tatively definite opposites which are separated out from 
it Is it then to be conceived of as a mixture of these 
qualitatively distinct opposites either of the nature of (1) 
mechamcal juxtaposition, or of (2) chemical combination ? 
Or is it to be conceived of as (3) wholly devoid of quality ? 
or if it has quality of its own is (4) that quality inter 
mediate between the elementary opposites or some purs 
of them?* 

(1) Although Anstotle frequently uses the term fiiyfia 
(mixture) with reference to Anaximander his expressions 
enable us at once to reject the view that the Infimte is 
just the boundless coexistence of the elementary opposites 
Anstotle repeatedly contrasts the view of Anaximander 
with later conceptions such as that of Empedocles of which 
this descnption would be an accurate account 

(2) It is more difficult to deal with the second inter 
pretation according to which the Boundless would be con 
ceived of as m a stato of so to speah chemical indifference 
Still It can hardly bo thought justifiable to impose this 

X tolerably definite conception on the records of the notion 
as put forward by Anaximander 

(3) And it IS certainly impossible to asenbe to Anaxi 
mander the conception of a substratum which is wholly 
devoid of specific quality Undoubtedly the distinction 
he draws between the principle and elementary opposites 
separated out from it leads logically and by a very simple 
step to the antithesis of unquahfied matter and its quali 
ties , but the utmost wo may say is that Anaximander does 
not assign a specific quality to the principle we cannot say 
that he defines the principle as devoid of quality 

(4) As regards the last view that Anaximander repre 
sented the Infinite as being something intermediate between 

^ Cf Bumet Early Qred. PlU 3 *Cf Burnet Earlj Qreel. PJxl 4 
( 2 2n(l ed ) (69 2na ed ) 
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the elements, it finds its only support from tlie negative 
argument that we do not know who else is referxed to by 
Aristotle when he criticises some such view On the other 
hand, Aristotle explicitly ' says of those who adopted such 
a view that they regard the generation of things as coming 
about by the process of thickening and thinning, and con- 
trasts with that view the theory of Anaximandei \ 

It remains then to ask whether any more definite inter- 
pretation of the term d'lreLpov can be reached It may mean 
obviously 'without q^ualitative distinctness/ ‘without limit 
in space,’ ‘without limit in time/ ‘without want or de- 
ficiency’ l:Iow, in regard to these, only the last can be 
said to be unambiguously indicated by Anaximander lumself 
He does give apparently as a reason for the characteristic 
of boundlessness, that the prmciple must be capable of 
yielding the whole cycle of generation it must be d/rrapov, 
that generation may not cease ^ But there must be added 
to this that, also in accordance with Anaximander’s view, 
such boundlessness would be mcompatihle with the posses- 
sion of any one specific quahtative distinctness on the part 
of the principle On his view apparently generation would 
cease were the principle to be of one kind only Accordingly 
we must add to the mark of infinite potentiality something of 
the nature of qualitative indifference 

^ Gf Burnet, Eaily Grech Phil than air, and then thej explain the 
57, note 66 (59, note 2, 2nd ed ) variety of things by supposing that 
His view turns on the following they are generated by thickening 
passage in Aristotle, Phys i 187 a and thinning The others, re- 

12 As to the assertions of the garding the elementary opposites as 
natural philosophers {(pviriKot), two inhering in the One, say that they 
varieties are to be distinguished are separated out from it, as Anaxi 
Tim first regard the fundamental mander declares, and as those say 
substratum, corporeal m character, who asseit the conioint existence of 
as one, either one of the three (fire, a One and Many, as, c g , Empedocles 
air, water) or something different, and Anaxagoras ” (R P 16 c ) 
which IS thicker than fire and finer IQ t, (Ps-Plub Plac i 3, 3.) 
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Moreover as according to Anaximander — though it is 
put by him in rather vaguer terms than by his successors — 
there is a constant cycle of generation there must also be 
allowed to his notion a certain reference to infinity of 
time Not that this uas either peculiar to him or very 
definite The conception of an absolute limit of time if 
possible at^ all for the human intellect does not present 
itself among the early Greek thmkers 

Finally Anaximander s notion does not explicitly exclude 
but it can hardly be said in any way to include the definite 
conception of boundlessness in space He may have thought 
vaguely of an unexhausted and inexhaustible qiiantum of 
reality^ which extended beyond the limits of the formed 
world or cosmos, but his representation of that is extra 
otdmanly vague 

The interest attaching to this notion of the uTreipov is I 
think that it marks the first step in the progress which 
the Greek mind took with remarkable rapidity of abstraction 
from the concrete reality For though the a'Treipov is still 
^eld as something existing tn re^'um natura yet in the 
conception of it all the features which characterise concrete 
objects are removed the first opposition is made between 
the real which is not directly apprehended but is held on 
grounds of logical necessity and the apparent world of 
muTtilorm concrete existences whicn is appre'hended t'hroug*h 
the senses 

3 Anaximenes — Anaximander is said to have had as 
immediate follower the third representative of the Early 
Ionian School — Anaximenes * a native of Miletus Accord 
ing to Anaximenes the principle of things was one and 
boundless but not as with Anaximander indeterminate in 
respect of quality it had the specific nature of Air {arjp) 

^ Died probaUy before SOO b c 
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It IS oIdvious fiom our authorities that Auaximenes in this 
opinion was mainly mfluenced by consideration of tlie 
function which Air plays in supporting animal life^ The 
vital air, the breath, is that which supports and sustains 
the human body, and from that analogy Anaximenes pro- 
ceeded to the general position that the whole Cosmos de- 
pended on Breath or Air. In its own nature tljis pimciple 
possesses the capacity for movement or change Just as 
the anveipov had been regarded by Anaximander as in 
constant movement, so Air or Breath was constantly active " 
From it arise and into it pass all the definite concrete objects 
of the Cosmos, and they do so b}’’ the process of thickening 
and thinning (Condensation and Earefaciion) 

"With this general doctrine Anaximenes united certain 
special positions with regard to the astronomical S3’'stem^ 

^ R P 24 (Ps Plut Plac i 3, 4 ) " For which see Eui net, 

= R P 26 (SimpI Phys 26, 28 ) Phxl 79 S (§ 29, 2ncl ccl ) 

R P 28 (Hippolyt Ref Hccr i 7 ) 
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CHAPTER 11 

PYTHAGORAS AND THE PYTHAGOREANS 

The Ipnian school is no donbt rightly characterised as 
prevailingly physical in its ideas and methods But it 
prepared the way for much more abstract conceptions and 
for distinctions v^hich imply — if they do not rest on — the 
opposition between the abstract and the concrete The 
Pythagorean school represents a more developed stage in 
this kind of reflexion — so much more developed than any 
thing which precedes that it stands out in the history of 
iJreek thought as constituting an independent source which 
determined one line of thought in all the later Greek work 
Unfortunately however it is almost impossible to recover 
the earliest forms of Pythagorean speculation Our author 
ities are almost all of relatively late date The school of 
Pythagoreanism had a continuous though somewhat dis 
turbed existence incorporated readily elements from quite 
different philosophical views and therefore while retainmg 
some of its ongiual positions applied them in quite novel 
ways Our authorities almost without exception relate to 
these later developments of Pythagoreanism In a broad 
histoncal way there are perhaps only two main points about 
which we can feel assured that we possess traces of the work 
of the early Pythagoreans their views on Transmigration 
and their interest m and promotion of mathematical studies 

B 
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(It IS an interesting (^uestiou how tlie) came to coinhine 
these two) 

The foundei of the Pythagorean school was hy unuer'^al 
consent Pythagoias,^ a native of fcamos, v. ho must, eien 
outside Magna Giaicia, the region specially aftccted hy 
Pythagoieanism, have very eaily attained a high icputation 
Heraclitus wiites of him, “Pythagoias, son of Mne^aichus, 
piactised inquiry beyond all other men, and made himself 
a wisdom of his own, which was hut a knowledge of many 
things and an ait of mischief Of his career vciy little 
IS known there are hiogiaphies of him with ahundance of 
detail, but all belonging to the penod of Xco-P} thagoreanism, 
after the Christian Eia, resting on no authority, and demon* 
stiably false The travels ascribed to Pythagoras ma> ha\ c 
some foundation in fact, or they may onl} lest on the 
obvious similarity of some of his views to Egyptian and 
Oiiental doctrines About the age of forty he settled at 
Oioton in Magna Gifecia, and theie beyond a doubt be 
was successful, largely owing to the historical circumstances 
of the moment, m founding wdiat was later called a Olacros 
(Order or Society), which practised a certain nile of life 
and also a common ritual oi ceiemonial, which finds ex- 
pression in a large body of rules, but which we cannot now 
very cleaily understand ^ 

The Pythagorean society, the fate of which w’ns determined 
by political movements, was piohably not at fiist political 
in character, hut ethical, social, or religious Ceitainly a 
community of this kind could hardly fail to exercise jiolitical 
influence, all the more hy’’ leason of the peculiar conditions 
of political hfe in the small Greek City-States. Whether 
the secrecy of doctrine which w’e find asenhed to the 

J Said to have -been bom about = R P 31 a (Diog Laert vui 6 ) 
582 B 0 and to have died about 506 3 See Burnet, Farhj Grecl Phil 
® ° 93 ff 
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Pythagoreans concerned the doctrines or ceremonials of the 
community on its practical side or related to their more 
abstract speculations in mathematics can hardly be made 
out ivith certamty It seems perhaps to us a little un 
natural to assume that secrecy was inculcated with regard 
to geometrical theories, hut we have evidence distinctly in 
favour of jhis view and wo know of no secret religious 
doctnnes which might have constituted a special sacred 
possession of the members of the society It is not impos 
sible that at a later dato the two things grew into a kind 
of combination and tint the latent possibiiitj of symbolic 
interpretation which attaches to mathematical theorems and 
principles became explicit Even prettj early one of the 
peculiar diagrams of the Pythagoreans the regular penta 
gram was certainly adopted as a kind of symbol of wel 
come or of fellowship in the society, and it may have 
been that the tendency abundantly manifested in later 
Pythagoreanism made itself apparent at a comparatively 
early stage 

* The transmigration of souls an undoubted doctrine of 
tbe earliest Pythagoreans (for wo find it referred to by 
\enophanes almost a contemporary of Pythagoras) ' was in 
some way connected with the very obscuro body of practices 
and accompanying beliefs referred to under the titlo of the 
Orphic doctnne These Orphic mystenes constitute a very 
obscuro chapter in the development of Greek religion 
Historically there is no doubt that their first appearance 
coincides with the period of Pythagoras , and influence may 
have been exercised by one on tho other from the first It 
may be too that there is histoncal justification for the view 
that the appearance at this time of the Orphic doctrmes 
and practices indicates a kind of revival of religious 
beliefs, a revival that may in turn have been called forth 
^ R P 88 {Diop Lsert viiu 36 ) 
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by the misfortunes winch had overtaken the greater portion 
of the Greek world ^ 

The transmigration of souls carried with it also a con- 
set^^uence which on its own merits deserves recognition 
Eudemus said, “ If one is to believe the Pythagoreans, once 
on a time I too with this staff in my hand was prattling 
away to you, you too, just as you are now, sitting befoie 
me , and so with everything else ” ” According to this the 
Pythagoreans contemplated a continuous cycle of existence 
All human events were repeated time after time, endlessly. 
This is a notion which plays a part throughout all the later 
Greek speculation. It was, in fact, their equivalent for the 
modern conception of progress. Aiistotle and Plato vaguely, 
and the Stoics quite definitely, express the same view Un- 
doubtedly in the Greek mind it connected itself with the 
fundamental proposition which was implied even in the 
early Ionian cosmologies, and which presently we shall see 
formulated in all exactness by the Eleatics that out of 
nothmg comes nothing, that there is in reahty neithei 
coming into being nor passing out of bemg As they in-t 
terpreted this axiom, it implied a continual process which, 
if definitely conceived, would involve the repetition end- 
lessly of the same conjunctures, the same events. 

On the philosophical side far more interest' attaches to 
the work of the Pythagoreans in pure science; for it is 
in accordance with the statement of Aristotle, our best 
authority, that we suppose the development of philosophy 
to be determined by the progress of scientific research 
Aristotle begins thus his accoimt of the Pythagoreans ^ 
“ In the age of these thinkers, and even before their time, 
appeared the so-called Pythagoreans” (he ascribes nothing 
to Pythagoras, never speaks of him) “ who, applying them- 

^ See Plato, PAcedr. 244 d . 2 732^ 33 

® Anst Met A 985 b 23 
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selves to mathematics were the first to bring these studies 
into prominence and b} being trained cxclusuclj therein 
came to think that the principles of mathematics were the 
pnnciples of all things whatsoever, and as m mathematics 
numbers are naturall> first in order and as they fancied 
that thc> could discern man} more resemblances in numbers 
to the facts and processes of concrete existence than they 
could m fire or earth or water for instance that such and 
such a quality of numbers was Justice, another Soul or 
Intclhgcncc a third ravourablc Opportunitj and so on 
and as the> noted moreover that the properties and laws 
of hapnonics all depended on number — since thus all 
things in their nature seemed modelled upon numbers 
and numbers were prior to ever} thing else in nature they 
formed the general conception of the first clcmcnU of 
numbers as the first elements of all things whatsoever 
and of the vholc cosmical 6}stcm as harmon} number 

Anstotles statement then explains the general position 
of the P}tbagorean plulosophy — that the essence of things 
•IS number harmon} or ratio — by connecting it ns a conse 
quence with their mathematical studies What then was 
the pcculiarit} of their stud} of mathematics which 
enabled the P}thogorcan3 with sucli rapidit} to effect this 
philosophical generalisation ? 

Proclus m his Commentary on Luclid sa}8 distinctl} 
Next P}lbngoris turned Ibo study of gcometr} into the 
form of a liberal education for he examined its principles to 
their foundation, and investigated its theorems without re 
stnction to matter and in a way purel} intellectual It was 
ho v\ ho discov ered the doctnne of irrational quantities (incom 
mensurablcs) and the composition of the cosmical figures (the 
five regular solids) * A contrast is thus made between 
the generality and abstractness of geometry as cultivated 
* Procitw Comm tnprtm £uel rfew Uhrum G cd Frie<1Jcin 
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by the Pythagoreans and what bad preceded So far as our 
knowledge of tbe development of geometiy extends, there is 
abundant justification for the general statement that it is 
characteristic of the Greek geometry, and of it only, that it 
effected the complete separation of geometrical form from 
matter, and thus rendered possible a puie science of geo- 
metrical relations. The contribution of Pythagoras to this 
all-important work seems to have been of decisive import- 
ance If we compare what is on good authority ascribed to 
him in the way of geometrical speculations with what other 
early Greek thinkers are credited with, the superiority in 
method, and above all in range of geneialisation, is^v holly 
on the side of Pythagoras. For example, to him is ascribed 
the general proof of the all-important theorem about the sum 
of the interior angles of a plane triangle; and we gather 
that his general proof was arrived at after the theorem had 
been made out separately for the several cases that aie 
possible. 

The propositions in elementary geometry which are 
assigned to Pythagoras extend over a considerable portion of 
the field They concern plane figures and likewise sohds 
In dealing with these geometiical theorems the treatment of 
Pythagoras, though highly general, leaves us in much doubt 
as to the exact relation, in his way of thinking, between 
what we call the geometrical and the arithmetical That he 
recognised this distinction we are definitely informed by 
Proclus 1 at aU events, according to his account, the dis- 
tinction must have originated at a very early period in the 
Pythagorean school Nevertheless there is less distinction 
drawn between the arithmetical and the geometrical in the 
Pythagorean theorems than we are now accustomed to draw 
If we seek for a definite answer to the question, were the 
elements which Aristotle calls numbers conceived by the 

Proclus, Comm %n prim Eucl elcm hbrum, 35 ed Friedlein 
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Pythagoreans anthmeticanj or gcomctricallj ? the decision 
IS not casil) reached The answer ne^e^thelcs3 has some 
importance both in respect to the Pythagorean doctrine as a 
whole and as wo shall see in respect to the interpretation 
of those cunous puzzles with which soon afteruards, Zeno 
the rieatic perplexed Ins hearers and winch ha^o furnished 
a constant ^opic of discussion in later philosophy My im 
pression is that so far as Aristotle is to bo regarded as an 
authority the primary position must bo gi\cn to the anth 
metical For Aristotle repeatedly notes* that the Pytha 
goreans attempted to gi\ e to their numbers space dimensions 
the 1 being the point, the 2 the line tlic 3 the plane the 
4 the* solid but that they were much perplexed as to how 
this incorporation of numbers in space came about Mort 
o\cr we arc informed that according to tlio Py thagorean** 
proportion was the connecting hnV between arithmetic and 
geometry Nou, though the doctrine of proportion which 
IS for us proximatcly arithmetical was undoubtedly m the 
elementary Greek mathematics worked out in reference to 
^ lines yet it is evident that the Py thagorcans reached a point 
of MOW approximating to the anthmclical and that particu 
larly through their researches into harmony 

It may then bo accepted ns n proMsioual foundation for 
tlio general account of the Pythagorean principles that they 
are mainly a theory of numbers, that the distinctions winch 
were regarded as of importance a\cre primarily distinctions 
of number Kow the distinctions which the Pythagoreans 
regarded ns of most importance are indicated by the terms 
Odd and Pven Limited and Unlimited Aristotle says 
The first elements of number are the Odd and Fven, winch 
again arc regarded ns the Limited and the Unlimited The 
One on the other hand combines both these as being at 
once odd and c\en 

‘ AnsL J/<M1 10'’8 li 16 (RPiSa) » Ariat A PS6 ft 17 (RPCO) 
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It IS possible that the Pythagoreans combined vrith this 
general opposition of Odd -Even, Limited - Unlimited, a 
general conception of oppositeness or contraiicty, as Tunning 
through the ■whole stiuctuie of things 

On the side of geometiical or mathematical themy the 
attempt to develop the theory of numbers seems to hp\e 
been smgularly devoid of fruit Only m the op,c ca'^e, the 
doctrine of harmonies, did the Pythagoreans la} the founda- 
tions for a later development of scientific vorth 

To effect a junction between this vary abstiacL thcor} of 
numbers and such scattered notices as ve ha%c of the 
Pythagorean cosmology is also vciy diflicult "Wc learn 
that the Pythagoreans conceived of the v.orld that m 
which definiteness, order, and proportion to ‘^ome extent pie- 
vailed as bemg but, so to speak, a section of the totality of 
existence Theie appears in them a thicefold distinction, 
which considerably later acquires definiteness, v Inch appears 
distinctly in Aristotle, and which is not without inlhicnce on 
the Platonic wiitings. The formed universe v.as legauletl 
by them as falling into the three regions (1) that which 
formed the boundary of the universe the ultimate Olympus, 
the region of elemental fire, what is purest, m peifcct older, 
admitting of no change or variation (2) the region of the 
heavenly bodies, excluding the earth, heie there was law 
and order, comhmed with multiplicity and movement • and 
(3) the region under the moon, the earth and its immediate 
surroundings, the realm of indeterminateness, what later was 
called in Plato and Aristotle the world of generation ^ 

The Pythagoreans in a dim way seem fuifcher to have 
regarded this threefold distribution as coming about through 
the gradual subjugation of the void, or rather of the rela- 
tively void, under the component of order, pure fire, or 

The Pythagoreans are said to that below the moon ovpav6s R P 

have called the middle region k6<thos 81 (Stob Lcl i 488 ) 
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something resembling fire "What thej meant by the 
void IS a point much debated Anstotle clearly sa^a that 
the Pythagoreans contemplated an infinite (d— e/poi^) a\hich 
avos outside of the hca\cns (ot'pam)^ nnd ho also tells us 
that according to the Mcn of the Pythagoreans the hcaaens 
tho ovpaio? drew in the \oid and that thereby the numbers 
ivere separatod from ono another* Nou tho conception of 
an absolute \oid hardly became dear before tho penod of 
tho later Plcatics and the Atomists whoso news in tliat 
respect arc almost identical, and the two data supplied 
by Anstotlc natunllj suggest that by this indctcrminato 
boundless \ Old the Pythagoreans meant someiliing liho Iho 
Air wluch as pnncipio of things was proposed by Anaxj 
menes— not air as one element of the physical unuersc 
Por there can be no doubt about another datum we get that 
according to the Pythagoreans tho elements were formed 
from tho regular solids tho earth hcing the Cube firo tho 
Tetrahedron, air the Octahedron water the Icosahedron , 
while as there still remained the Podccahcdron tlio Pytha 
go^cans added a filth element of uncortam or unknown 
name* 

It IS possible then that they may not hn\c advanced to 
any exact discnmmnlion of this relative void but contented 
themselves with assigning to it a function very important — 
that of separating the numbers from one another Separat- 
ing the numbers seems only to bo intcrprctablo in terms 
of space whence would follow tlio outlines of a broad con 
ccption doubtless never made precise by tho Pythagoreans 
that tho formed universe is rcduciblo to figures in an all 
extending space Figured space would bccomo their general 

* Amt Pkj$ 13 b (RP Plato Cf Plato Titj C^c \n*totle 
/5 a) iTcogul'M Jd addition to tJ e clemenU 

’ lir 80 (Pfl IJutWac »i 6 6) a fifth body o <rla)—^ con 

[Probably the ticw ascnbeil to tie ception from which the word qumt 
Pythagoreans is really borro' ed from es enco Is deriTcd ] 
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idea of tlie physical umvcise, and, ns the tv.o are fnutc 
distinct from one another, the possihilit} of infinite dnision 
would be assigned to the rclativclj void (the mh^up inde- 
terminateness of space), \\hile mdivisibiht} v,ouId bo tli^ 
characteristic of the figures or mnnbers in space T^l^l‘ an* 
certainly traces of some such vicv. among the rythagoicam 
In accordance with it, as can be ^een, the kin* ^^oul(l bo 
conceived as made up of a number of mduniblo prints 
while the indivisible point il^^elf might fanl\ bo said to bo 
in the lealm of abstraction vhat tlic atnni iu the loalm of 
physics was foi the latei Atomists an indnisiblr (f>'n ,sfv'tn 
We shall consider latei whether the pu/.les of Zniu hp\e 
not express reference to some such ua\ of npuvznting 
geometrical magnitudes 


Later authors have natmally tended to interpret this 
cosmical view of the Pythagoreans in the light of luoas vith 
which no doubt it is logically and chionologicalh enmu'cted 
They have repiesented the unnei'^al fiery \npoui a ^<0111 
of the world animating and sustaining it, and emhod^pu' 
itsel m individual form in living beings lAen to Philo- 
laus there are asmbed certain nttciances ic^^pecting the 
sou and its parts which arc supposed to confirm such an 
m erpietation of the primitive theory. These ere all of latei 
date, however, and what Philolans lias to say of the soul 

soiL' I"""" conupted, as we have it, from Stoic 

had tT ^ ^T<^^agoreans leally cannot be said to ha\o 

little^ rnn’ ^^o^tnnes of psycholog) are rudimentaiy, 
commentary on the doctune of transmV 

C ofthf Py«>cgoroans, (1) that 

P mcple of movement, for they thought that the soul either 
contemporaiy of Demoontus, born porhaps about 470 R c 
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was or was like the motes seen in a sunbeam ^ and (2) that 
according to the Pythagoreans — and it was a view which to 
Aristotle seemed ludicrous — any soul might go into any 
body 

With this latter notion of the transmigration of the soul 
and therefore its separabihty from the body there is no 
doubt connected the Pythagorean opinion to which Plato 
refers that during our earthly life the soul is as it u ere m 
a prison ^ Some of the Pythagoreans seem to have spoken 
of the body as the grave of the soul * and such a view is in 
the direction of that antithesis prominent in later Pytha 
goreamsjn of the soul as the principle of good and the 
body as the pnnciple of evil 
Something a little more scientific in regard to the soul 
may be found however in the scanty fragments of AJom'^oa 
of Croton said by Aristotle to have been a rather younger 
contemporary of Pythagoras ® He seems to have been a 
physician The view is asenhed to him that the brain ^ is, 
of all the parts of the body that which is properly the seat 
oS all psychical activities ® and he seems to have expressed 
himself m regard to the action of outer things on the soul 
in the familiar mechanical fashion Moreover there can be 
no doubt that a very interesting reference to a theory of 
the generation of knowledge in the Phado"^ has Alcm'eon 
in view 

Even less can be made out of the early Pythagorean 
records with respect to ethics than to psychology They 
are said to have attempted certain generalisations or defin 
itions of virtues , but so far as we know these consisted 
simply in selecting a numerical equivalent or symbol for the 

> Anat Be An i 404 a 17 (B P * PUto Crat 400 c (R P 89 a ) 
86a) * Arat A 986 a29 (RP66) 

^ Ar at Be An i 407 b 20 (R P • E P 85 (Iambi Thcol Anthm 
86c) *> 2 ) 

2 Plato PAredr 6*’ B (RP90) ? Plato PAredo 9G B 
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Virtue Thus justice was a square, and a just man a perfect 
cube. It IS very doubtful wbether the Pythagoreans them- 
selves applied to excellence of character their own general 
notion of harmony a notion most easily adapted to it The 
same doubt attaches to the application of this notion to the 
soul that also was current in later Pythagoreamsm. In the 
Fliccdo a definition of the soul is ascribed *co two inter- 
locutors obviously Pythagoreans (for they knew Philolaus in 
Thebes), in which the term harmony occurs."^ But there the 
notion is of soul as the harmony of the body, which has a 
suspiciously un-Pythagorean ring about it. 

The Pythagoreans contributed one important thread to 
the web of Greek philosophical thinking, and theit influence 
will be found in aU the later developments. 


^ Plato, Phccdo, 85 ff 
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We turn ucxt to niiotlier 8}fitcm of n \cry clinmctcnstic 
Kind in»Greek thinking — that of tho Elcatics the first 
raetnphyaicians In general the Eloatic school is said to 
hi\o Icon founded by \enophanc3 of Colophon to hnvo 
had its principles formulated bj Parmenides applied rather 
nogatucly or dialectically b) Zeno and finill) rather cor 
rupfcti in their exposition b) Mclissus It is to bo bonio 
in tnind that these four names co\or among them a con 
sidcrable portion of time and that tliorcforo such changes 
ns'*occur in wlnt maj bo at bottom tlio same doctrine may 
find natural explanation from tho conflicting mcnvs uith 
which that doctnno was successively confronted Hodorn 
researches liavo rather tended to diminish tho importance of 
Xenophanes and to rchabihtato to somo extent tlio repute 
tion of Mehssus who is an object of sharp and somewhat 
contemptuous criticism to Aristotle 

1 XrsoijiAM‘8* younger but not much joungcr timn 
Pythagoras is known to us from somo fragments of his own 
poems as a rhapsodist ono who travelled about reciting 
poems It IS possible that liis travels, which wore mainly 
in Sicily may have originated in tho Persian conquest 
of Greek territories in the Past So far as the frag 

* Lorn about COS o c died about 460 D o 
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Aristotle then ascribes to Xcnophaacs the first defimto 
statement of the Umty of T'Tistcnce obviously understanding 
thereby something which is diOtrent from any view of the 
One ness of existence which might naturally be osenbed to 
an> of the earlier Ionic thinkers Xenophanes moreover is 
Slid b> Aristotle to havo left the doctnne of the unity of 
existence m An indcGiiito condition neither saying that it 
was limited nor that it was unlimited Later authontics 
tend to turn this into tho more precise but more doubtful 
and difhcult statement that according to Xenophanes the 
One was neither limited nor imhmitcd to which the} add 
neither j.u rest nor lu motion * (This docs not fit Xeno 
phones at all nor does it go with what Aristotlo &a}s 
Xenophanes distinctly sa^s that this One God docs not 
move from place to place ) 

Thcro 13 indeed a fragment which seems to run counter 
to tho statement tint ho did not define tlic One os being 
limited or unlimited for ho certainly speaks of the earth 
os extending below our feet to infinit) ’ It is possible that 
bsto the term luGmte (a*rcipoir) 13 taken witli no precision 
of meaning It is (lossihlo too that in all that Xenophanes 
sa}s about tho pliysical world ho is proceeding upon tho 
distinction which bccamo explicit in Parmenides between 
truth and mere opinion or in other words usmg tho dis 
tmction between tho real world and tho world of mere ap- 
pearance There are many of his fragments which refer to 
the generation of things out of earth aud water* and others 
which very pomtedlj enforce tho doubtfulness of all human 
views respecting things® All of theso aro moro lutelligiblo 
if we assume that tho distinction between real existence 
(the One) and apparent or unreal oxistonco (tho Many) was 

1 R.P 100 (Simpl Phyt 3 4) ^ II.P 103 (Slmpl Phyt 189 1) 

^ II.P no a. (SimpI Phyt 23 0) * R.P 101 (SexL Emp Math tii 

> ILP 103 (Acliill hag Ant 49 110 tiiL 320) 

1 8 ed PeU) 
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appioached (however vaguely) by Xenophanes. But aU this 
leaves in the daik what exactly is to be understood by the 
‘ One God/ the ‘ One Eeal Existence ’ , and from Xenophanes, 
indeed, nothing is to be had in respect to that. Only m 
Parmemdes do we get the exphcit statement that is required. 

2 Paemeisides ^ IS said by Aristotle to hav6 been a pupil 
of Xenophanes , this may have been so, for apparently he was 
a younger contemporary Of Parmenides, fortunately, we 
possess much more complete information as legaids his 
doctrine than in the case of Xenophanes Considerable 
fragments of his poem have been preserved ; and l^lato and 
Aristotle frequently refer to and criticise his views. The 
poem consisted of an introduction and two parts, the first 
treating of truth, and the second of opinion “ Come, then, I 
will tell thee and do thou attentively hearken the only 
ways of search that are given to man ” “ 

With the proposition that ‘ only Being is,’ that Bemg is the 
matter or object of knowledge, the philosophical doctrme of 
Parmemdes at once begms and ends. Being is and Xon-Bemg 
IS not, that is the goddess’s reiteration Being, that which is, 
must by reason of its very nature exclude from itself all 
quahfication, all relation, all multiplicity, all change it is in 
its nature absolute thought, which apprehends it, and which 
can apprehend nothing but. it, apprehends in it nothing but 
pure, absolute, unmoved existence “ Birthless it is and 
deathless, for ever it stands a contmuous One All 
IS full of being . Ko defect is there in it ” ^ 

It will be noted that the various predicates here assigned 
to Being are all really negative in character, they do not 
express any positive feature of Being which could be dis-' 
tmgmshed from Being itself there is no such feature They 

A iiati\e of Elea, wlio flounslieE 
about 480 b c 


“ R P 114 (Prod Tim 105 ) 

® R P 117 f (Simpl Phys 144, 25 ) 
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servo only to exclude from the notion of Being what ordinaiy 
experience and opinion lead us to assign to existence (This 
IS a very abstract expression of the Ionian doctrine that lu 
the last meaning of the terms there was no such thmg reall) 
as an act of Becoming or of Generation This was recognised 
by later thinkers who all assign to the lomaus the author 
ship of the mJuim, Out of nothing comes nothing ) 

With this fundamental view as regards truth it might 
seem impossible — and it has always been found lucxphcable 
— that Parmenides should proceed further and append to 
his treatment of truth a treatment of opimou It is certainly 
not easy; to make out his mcauin^ on tins point from tho 
fragments of the poem itself 

As regards tho account given in tho second part it begins 
thus Two forms men havo established, and in this they 
err for ono is suflicient ‘ These opposites according to 
Paimcmdes are tho components of Iho world of phenomena , 
and their intermingling underlies all natural objects man 
included Parmenides repeats a good deal of i\jiaximaDdcr 
aivl probably some Pythagorean material in these his cos 
mical fancies Ono of tho fragments of this second part 
deserves more particular notice Tho general idea of mixture 
IS apphed to man and to the mind of man " As is at each 
tune tho condition of tho well jointed limbs so is constituted 
tho mind in men In all and m each that which thinks is 
tho same namely, the nature of tho body for according to that 
which predominates is tho general character of tho mind 
It remains to consider to what extent wo can interpret 
further the rather obscure proposition that Only Being is 
Zeller — and ho has been supported by several recent writers 
— thinks that the all important point in tho antithesis be 
tween Being and Non Being is tho difference between the 
space filling and tho void Ho insists that Parmenides, like 
^ R P (Simpl Phyi 3S 1 ) » Arut if(t r 1009 b (R P 1 8 ) 

c 
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all tli6 early Greek tlmikeis, %va3 occupied with the i^eueial 
structuie of nature, that we have no right to ascribe to liim 
the conception whether of abstract thought or of the incor- 
poieal, and he attaches much impoitaiice to the often- 
repeated statement of Aiistotle that the leality with which 
the pre-Platonic thinkers occupied themselves was jUiat what 
IS perceived by the senses ^ 

As agamst this it may be uiged, in the fiist place, that 
Aiistotle, in speaking of the pre-Platouic tluukeio, ha:> aiwajs 
in mind the distinction most familiar to him, and hist made 
exphcit in Plato, between the intelligible world and the 
world of the senses It is perfectly natural that Ije should 
be found saying that the pie-Platomc thinkers did not con- 
template another world of existence, so to speak, over and 
above that of the senses, for he means the other world as 
represented in Plato Moieovei, when Aristotle has occasion 
to deal more in detail with the Eleatic doctrine (as m the hist 
book of the Physics^), we find him expressly saying that, al- 
though the Eleatic doctrine is there considered, m point ot fact 
it does not concern the physical at all. It lies outside tlie 
range of physics, deals with general notions that go beyond 
the physical, and is of service, so far as investiiration of nature 

O 

IS concerned, only because of the value that ciiticism of 
general notions always has for special purposes 
Again, beyond a doubt it would be eiioneous to identity 
the abstract notion of the Eleatic doctrine with the concep- 
tion of an incorporeal reality, if by that be understood, as 
Zeller throughout seems to understand it, something of the 
nature of thought, mmd, or spirit No one questions that 
the first approach to this disciimination of the incorpoieal as 
psychical from the corporeal as space-fillmg, was made by 
Anaxagoras But it is not necessary that the only antithesis 
should be that between the corporeal and the incorpoieal 
1 ZeUer, Pre Socratic Philosophy, i 589 fF 2 Anst Phys i cc 2 f 
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in the sense of psychical or mental Something must be 
done to fashion the general conception however dim and 
obscure, of the non corporeal before it can be further 
defined as in its own nature mental or psychical, and the 
terms of the Eleatio discussions leave no doubt that they 
at least approached the highly abstract notion of the Non 
Corporeal if Parmenides is not very explicit in that 
respect we shall find Melissus and Zeno explicit enough 
Finally, as regards the view that space filling con 
stitutes the ultimate character of the Eleatic Being it is 
impossible to reconcile this view with the msistence with 
which the Eleatics affirm the Unity of Being and if any 
stress 13 laid on the expressions in Parmenides which seem 
to imply a spatial form of Being due consideration should 
be allowed both to the imperfection of terminology at the 
time and to the impossibility which even a developed 
terminology finds of expressing a distinction of thought 
a logical distinction in terms that are not redolent of 
external nature Aristotle contrasts Parmenides and 
Slelissus m regard to their way of conceiving Being 
According to him Parmenides in characterising it as lim 
ited was more correct tbau Melissus who insisted that 
it was unlimited and Aristotle s reason is that Parmenides 
viewed Being from the side of its notion (xara tow \070v) 
while Melissus regarded it from the side of the matter 
it involved This latter expression — ^ara ttjv v\r]v — 
implies no reference to the corporeal Matter with 
Aristotle is a much wider notion than corporeality, there 
13 for him (for example) intelligible matter The Xoyos is 
the abstract notion the complete representation of what is 
essential to the thing In regard to it vXi? is always in 
volved but only as a subordinate factor or element If a 
tbinher looks exclusively to this subordinate element this 
component of a complete notion, he would in Aristotle s 
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phraseology view the thing Kara rip vkijv In tlie Fliy^ia ^ 
he says “‘Whole’ {okov) and ‘ complete ’ (reAetoi/) aie the 
same or akin. Now nothing is complete which has not an 
end, and an end is a limit. Therefore Parmenides was moie 
correct than Melissus . . foi ‘ unlimited ’ and ‘ whole ’ are 
incompatible . . The unlimited is indeed the inattei 

within which size may become complete, and '■’potentially a 
whole but not actually so” 

Thus, then, none of the arguments seem to cair} vath 
them of necessity the conclusion that Paiinenides "was 
contemplating as the Existent a motionless, changeleas, in- 
divisible plenum, something which we must sa>% extends 
through space, even though theieby we do violence to oui 
own position On the contiary, it would seem as though 
the Eleatic doctrine is correctly described as metaphysical 
It arises from reflexion on the single piedicate. Being, and 
in itself it has the permanent interest for us, that it maiks 
one of the perplexities in which human reflexion is aluajs 
involved when it attempts to employ its own notions in 
working out a completely mtelligible scheme. It is evideu t 
that the effect produced by the Eleatic aigument lay quite 
outside the region of physics, that it played no part in 
the development of the eaily Gieek cosmology, and that 
its influence is altogether logical or dialectical 

3. The later development of the Eleatic school in Zeno - 
and Melissus ^ adds but little to the fundamental idea , and 
it is somewhat hard to mterpiet, because we aie ignoiant of 
the precise opponents against whom their arguments weie 
probably directed. Some recent writers have laid gieat 
stress on a supposed definite antagonism between these 
later developments of th^ Eleatic school and a doctime 

^ ^ist Phys ui 207 a 13 3 q£ Samos, flourished about 44.0 

- Born at Elea about 489 B c B c 
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they ascribe to the Pythagoreans that space and therewith 
figures m space consisted of a combination of discrete 
elements resembling the geometrical point It must be 
said however that there is not such divergence between 
the popular conception of a plurality of real things which 
Zeno (for example) is usually supposed to have attacked 
and the moi£ scientific or mathematical conception of dis 
Crete quantity as would be required to substantiate this 
view , also that there is no very conclusive evidence for 
ascribing this conception of figures in space as made up of 
discrete points to the Pythagoreans That such a conception 
IS to be ^cerned early in Greek thinkmg is beyond a doubt 
It was exphcitly held by Xenocrates an early head of Plato s 
school IS ascribed by Aristotle m general terms to Plato 
b7Tn‘!elf and probably therefore was anticipated in the pre 
Platonic thinlving But on the ground among others that 
the Pythagoreans themselves are credited on good authority 
with having first brought out the doctrine of Incommensur 
ability one must hesitate to ascribe to them as a fundamental 
position the view that the line (for example) is made up of 
points for then all lines would be commensurable as the 
points would be in number definite 

In Plato s Parmenides there occurs the well known passage 
in reference to Zeno In reality this writing is a sort of 
remforcement for the argument of Parmenides against those 
who try to turn it into ridicule on the ground that if reality 
is One, the argument becomes mvolved in many absurdities 
and contradictions This wntmg argues against those who 
uphold a Many and gives them back as good and better 
than they gave , its aim is to show that their assumption of 
multiplicity will he involved in still more absurdities than 
the assumption of unity if it is sufficiently worked out ^ 
Zeno then is nghtly to be regarded as the first of the 
* Plato Farm 128 c See Burnet Eajiy Qrceh Pktl 325 (§ 157 2nd ed ) 
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B Arguments against Movement — 

(а) Before a moving body can reach any point it must 
pass over half the distance, and before it can reach the 
half way point it must do tbo same , and so ad injimium 
But an infinity of spaces can be passed over in no given 
tune therefore movement of a body is impossible ^ 

(б) This the old puzzle of Achilles and the tortoise and 
a popular repetition of the first It assumes that both move 

(c) The fl j mg arrow To bo at an> moment m a place 
IS to be for that moment at rest, but at any moment in 
its flight an arrow is in a place therefore at any that is 
at ever^ moment of its flight the arrou is in a place and 
at rest^ 

(d) The fourth argument may have been intended to 
obviate an evasion of the force of tho above by laying 
stress on velocity as transition from point to point of space 
and as involving likewise change m time Zeno appears 
to desire to make out that tho notion of velocity involves 
the same contradiction as that of simple movement 

> Take a line AB AVo have to draw two lines CD and LF 
equal to AB CD is placed so that C is below B, and EF so 
that E 13 below tbo mid point of AB and F below M tho 
mid point of CD 

A U 

t I 

«- 

A M D 
A -> F 

CD and EF move CD m the direction from B to A 
EF in the direction from A to B Let them move for 

» Anet Fhjt vi 239 b 9 (R I 136 ) 

2 Anst Phy$ Ti. 239 b 14 (R P 137 ) 

» Anst Pkyt M 9 b 80 (R P 138 ) 
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half the time iec|Uiiecl to pass ovcv thu whole jpace Ah, 
then C will be fouucl below the mul-pomt of Ah, eiul K 
at B and below the mid-point, M, ot CD It u thw pMiit 
M to which Zeno atteuda 'M m the nmu adlutted Ihu, 
passed over a distance = half AB, but dunn” the iit 

it has passed along the ivliole ot Bl*— AB, tnat i3, 
in the allotted time, has touched one halt t.he point t in 
AB and also every point in AB, loi it ha, pa ,.<l along 
the whole of EF^ (Obviously he is contunng ab,olute 
and lelative movement ) 


4. Meli&sus, the last lepresentatue of the ICBat'Ci, ha^ 
at least two points of mteiCaC apait liom hi, attempt to 
expound the doctiiue m a moie systematic ia,htun (1) he 
makes clear the non-spatial charactei of the Oiio Bting,* 
and (2) he applies the Eleatic aigument not onh to the 
pi eminent type of change local movement but also to 
the more vague foim of change, qualitative alteintioii 
As regards the first ot these points, I do not think its 
force 18 at all affected by any doubt as to the pioi.i-e 
refeience in the relative passage ot ATelissus hiiuselt 
These later developments of the Eleatic position aie 
subsequent m time to the utteianco ot a veiy di3tinctl> 
opposed thought, which may not impossibly in its tuiii 


1 Anst Phy$ vi 239 b 33 (R P 
139 ) 

" “Now, if it weie to e\ibt, it 
must needs be one , but it it is one, 
it cannot have body , for if it li.id 
solidity (irdxos) it would lia% o parts, 
and would no longer be one ” — R.P 
146 (Simpl P7i7js 110, 1 87, 6 ) 

® “We said that there iveie many 
things that were eternal and had 
forms and strength of their own, 
and yet we fancy that they all suffer 
alteration, and that they change with 
each perception It is clear, then, 


thatuc did not lo aright attci ill, 
1101 arc Me ii,,ht in bdicviiig ihvt d! 
these things are inaiij Tliej Mould 
not change if thej Mere rcvl, but 
each thing Mould be ]Ust Mhat mo 
belic\ed it to bo , foi nothing is 
strongei than tiue realitj But if 
it has changed, Mhat is luu pissed 
away, aud Mhat is not has come into 
being &o then, if there mcio many 
things, they Mould ha\o to bo just of 
the same nature as the one ” — R P 
147 (Simpl Pc Cedo, 55S, 21 ) 
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have afiected them In Heraclitus the emphasis is laid 
exclusively on the element of change or process The 
notion no doubt is conceived in a very general and indeed 
somewhat obscure fashion, and Heraclitus on the whole 
exhibits more of the meditative tendency towards religious 
mystenes than of the clear abstract thinking which generally 
characterises Greek philosophy Tlio spint of his utterances 
13 more ethical or religious than spcculativo or scientific, 
but m his own way he gives expression to a thought as 
fundamental as that of the Elcatics and, so to speak the 
supplement which their refiexion imperatively demands 
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CHAPTER IV 

HERACLITUS 

Of Heraclitus^ there remain considerable fiaginents ot a 
work which probably made its appeaiauce about 480 b c 
01 earlier The work is said to have fallen into thiee sec- 
tions (1) on the iiniveise (Trepl rov irauro^') , (2) on politics 
(to TToktriKov), (3) on theology (to OeoXoyLtcov) , but the 
fragments now cannot so be reconstructed. From the eailiest 
time the work was celebrated for its obscui it), which indeed, 
Aristotle hints, was to some extent intentional - One source 
of obscurity is certainly Heiaclitus’s piedilectiou loi lat-her 
stramed verbal analogies a ciicumstauce ol small signih- 
cance in itself, but of some interest in coune\ion with 
a remarkable development of what may be called the 
Heraclitean school Plato notices as a feature ot the 
Herachteans in his time that they indulged to excess in 
obscure enigmatical terms® 

The fragments as they come before us, while they un- 
doubtedly contain much of the same large cosmology which 
characterised the earlier Ionic philosophy, breathe a spiiit 
of deeper reflexion than is present in those earlier specula- 
tions It IS difficult to find a woid to express the tone of this 
meditation It is not strictly ethical, in oui sense of that 

^ A native of Ephesus, who flourished about 500 b c 
2 Arist JRhet lu 1407 b 15 (R P 30 a ) ^ 180 
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■word, nor is it theological or religions, but on the whole 
the broad ideas which elsewhere are applied to the changiUo 
phenomena of outer nature are ui Heraclitus extended and 
even applied with greater force to tbo changes of human 
life and dcstmy In him perhaps more than in any of the 
other Greek thinl ers wo find it diflicult to bear constanll> 
m mind that’ for them s>mbol and thing symbolised were 
not distinct that a general thought whoso import is of the 
utmost width was formed in intimate union with tho more 
external perceptions of uaturU change lor example wo 
find m him a senes of utterances regarding fire and its 
transfonpations by which alt the cosmos is constructed 
which looks little more than a cosmology uf tho ordinary 
Ionian typo, but wo fiud m him also a senes of thoughts 
pictonally expressed butxery abstract in themselves which 
bmig fonvard tho several aspects of tho root idea of change 
or process and its law We can hardly avoid keeping these 
apart giving pro emincnco naturally to the latter Uveu 
with Plato and Anstotlo the abstract implication of Hera 
chtuss doctrine begins to bo isolated from tho cosmolOoicnl 
applications with which at first it was conceived 

The fragments m all probability bc^aii with certain utter 
auces which indicate a profound conviction on tho part of 
Heraclitus tint tho ordinary ideas of tilings were altogether 
confused and without foundation Wo fortunately 1 now 
from a refercnco \u Anstotlo what was tho first or all but 
the first fragmeot in his work * 

This Ignorance of tho many on which Heraclitus dwells 
has a general source which tho fragments lead us to express 
thus wc incline to tako tho surface viow of what is given m 
expenence as being tho wholo truth No doubt this general 
expression has moro than ono particular application in 

^ Though thi5 diKOuno u true stand it — Vnst./'/r^ ti! 1107 b 14 
evermore men are unable to ud ler (R P 22.) 
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Heraclitus’s views On the one hand, it implies that v/hat the 
senses directly give is not without fuither consideration to be 
taken as the tiuth, and that not even a copious supply of such 
sense-peiceptions will he equivalent to an insight into the 
truth, the tiuth lies hidden, it is undeuieatli the obvious. 
On the othei hand, theie is doubtless implied, though not 
explicit, a leference to what m the long-run constitutes the 
essential weakness of the suiface-views of sense-peiceptiou. 
They do not bring us to imdei stand the true underlying 
principle oi law , nay, they rather disguise that fiom us. It 
is perhaps not too much to say that the senses tend to give 
us the notion of the fixity of things, and theiefoie to hide 
the truth that the law of all things is cliauge theie is no 
permanent in things, save only, as we shall see later, the 
law of all change 

Thus, then, the first general conception in Heraclitus’s 
meditations on things is that which we express by the teim 
process or change Heraclitus, says Plato, seems to say that 
all things flow and nothing stands still, and, likening ex- 
istence to the flow of a river, he says that you cannot go 
down twice into the same river ^ 

Such change is at the same time for Heiaclitiis the reality 
which forms the very structme of things . it is not change 
hut the changing, and the changing is Piie The whole 
woild of existence is the exhibition of the constant tians- 
formatious of Fire 

This conception or thought of constant process is in itself 
but a balf-thought , and the remarkable feature in Heia- 
clitus is the clearness with which he appreciates the other 
side which IS implied in the thought. Pictorially, this is 
lepresented in him through the thought of all change as a 
counter-change or opposition, a counter-flow in all things 
there is a coming-and-going, a strife, and yet this counter- 
^ Plato, Crat 402 a (K P 33 ) 
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flow this stnfe is only one side of real concord or harmony 
In all things opposites not only aie but are united a thing 
so to speak is not merely itself and again its opposite its 
very nature consists in the union of these two opposites m 
itself Harmony is implied in all opposition It is a con 
cord only through opposition without opposition it would 
cease to be coAcord The whole system, even though its law 
be change is a system which contmually preserves itself 
through these very changes ‘This order (/cocr/io?) which is 
the same in all thmgs no one of gods or men has made, but 
it was IS now and ever shall be an ever livmg fire kindled 
and extinguished in due measure ' 

The soul 13 in no way conceived by Heraclitus as distinct 
from the other transformations of the ever living Pire It is 
one of the forms into which that passes Although this is a 
sufficiently crude conception of the nature of soul, yet Hera 
clitus IS also to be credited with the more important view that 
since man has the capacity for apprehending both the outer 
surface of thmgs and the inner law it is in the recognition 
ofjthis inner law— of what is objective therefore — that his 
true nature is to be found The law of harmony is therefore 
extended m its scope it has not merely the significance as 
we put it of a law of external nature, it possesses at the 
same time all those attributes summed up in the term the 
Divme "Wisdom is one only is willmg and unwilling to 
be called by the name of Zeus * 

Thus it becomes obvious why at a later time the Stoics 
who sought to overcome the dualism of the Platonic An 
stotelian conception and to identify physical and psychical 
should have returned to the work of Heraclitus and ap 
propriated almost all its fundamental features Some part 
mdeed of our difficulty in reaching the ongmal thought of 
Herachtus is due to the fact that his theory passed through 

^ R P 35 (Clem Strom r 14 ) R P 35 (Clem iStrom v 14 ) 
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the Stoics and has come to ns coloured by the Stoic ideas 
and expiessed in the Stoic terminology. 

CertDin points in the HeracUtean doctrine call for fuithei 
examination Fust, what exactly is to be included within 
the idea of constant change ? Conceivably this might mean 
either that every possible object for our appifthension is ui 
constant flux, oi that in the stream of existence theio is a 
cycle of change the elements, as it were, changing into one 
another, but preserving throughout then changes what we • 
must call a kind of total equilibimm. In Plato's ThccctUus,^ 
where the doctrine is criticised, the fiist of these tw'o inter- 
pretations IS pressed on it as its necessary and only con- 
sistent expression This piobably indicates that in the 
original statement the question was left in some obscurity, 
and that the later Heiacliteans, following out the path in- 
dicated, had been forced to a more piecise statement than 
that made by Heraclitus himself. Indeed it may be thought 
that the second mterpretation, if iigoiously handled, and if 
it be borne in mmd that according to Heraclitus the chaise 
of the great elementary components was of the nature of 
transformation, not mere alteration of relative position, would 
lead to exactly the same result as the first mterpietation 

Connected with this is a second point. The Stoics, and 
with them the Chuich Fathers, always understood Hera- 
clitus to speak of a final reduction of all things to the state 
of Fire (eKTTupcdo-t?) just as File is the original element 
from which all are formed, so in due order all things wiU 
again be resolved into Fiie, and so on endlessly There is 
only one passage which can be appealed to as m any way 
decisive; 2 and it certainly appears to favour the view that 

^ T7iefE« 151 £F (Hippolyt lief Bar ij. 10.) Seo 

- “Fire will come upon and lay Burnet, Early QrecL Phi 135 
hold of all things ” — E P 36 a (149, 2ad ed ) 
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in the cycle of existence the path upward and the path 
downward (which are according to Heraclitus one) begin 
and end m the one element Fire which however being 
itself subject to the law of constant change immediately 
and in endless c> cles produces the senes of transformations 
into the other elements 

Thirdly tho utterances of Herachtus about the senses are 
somewhat ambiguous , and no doubt the ambiguity indicates 
the want of any definite distinction between perception 
and understanding The senses fail to convey the whole 
' truth because they give the fictitious impression of fixity in 
things and moreover what the senses have to deal with is 
the relatively less mobile less living part of the universe' 
This view about the senses and lu particular the general 
ground for it {hat no fixity in the objects perceived can 
be assumed is singled out by both Plato and Aristotle m 
their criticisms of the Herachtean doctrine In their view 
that doctrine involved though m a different way the same 
fatal consequence to predication that must be drawn from 
tbp Fleatic principle According to the Eleatic view seeing 
that no element of difference is admissible the only pro 
dication possible is the same of the same indeed in strict 
ness only one judgment is possible Being is Being From 
the other view it follows with equal force that no pre 
dications at all are possible for they imply that somehow 
a definite character can be assigned to the subject Is it 
possible that the Heracliteans did not perceive this dif 
ficulty and find some means of evading it? We might 
conjecture following certainly more modern ideas that the 
escape would be made by contrasting the fixity of a law 
with the flux of the particular cases The general Hera 
chtean doctrine contains something to which the appeal 
could be made it contains some notion of the unity wjuch 

Cf Lucretius De Eerum Yatu i 690 ff 
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IS exhibited in and through multiplicity oi change. But 
this IS only conjecture 

It IS still more conjectural to connect tins difhculty with 
the remaining point in the Heraclitean teachings — the im- 
portance attached to names There is here an approach 
to the same doctrme of the peculiar function ot names as 
is found among the opinions ascribed to Antisthenes, 
though the theory of knowledge with which Antisthenes 
connected it is not identical with that of the Heiacliteans 
We shall find that Antisthenes combmes in a curious way 
an empirical reading of the Eleatic doctime with thia 
rather staithng conception of the function of naijies 
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The speculations whicU next present themselves have two 
marks m common which they exhibit in different degrees 
In the first place they are profoundly affected by the Eleatic 
maxim in one way or another they accept that maxim m 
its abstract form — Out of nothing comes nothing and 
they endeavour to accommodate thereto their view of 
existence And m the second place they show a decided 
tendency towards biological speculations These character 
istics are shared by Anaxagoras Empedocles and the earlier 
Atdmists 

Anaxagoras ^ has a doctrine which falls into two portions 
(1) his view respecting Matter, (2) his theory of Mmd 
(yovi) Popularly these two are combined in the brief 
statement At first all things were together in an in 
discriminate mixture Then came vov^ and arranged them 
in order But this is a very imperfect view of Anaxa 
gorass idea and quite conceals the real points of interest. 

Pirat of all what were the things that were all to 
gather ? To this question Amvagoras offers a very 
peculiar answer The thmgs ore the innumerable seeds 
of whatsoever is qualitatively distmct Qualitative dis 

^ A native of Clazomeo'o born ’ a^yin tT a ive t 

about 00 B.C died about 4'’8 rc. y avri S — R P 153 

a fnead of Pericles. (Diog LaerU i> 6 ) 
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tmctness is theiefore taken as an ultimate fact , and, as 
Anaxagoras fianldy accepts the Eleatic maxim, no quali- 
tatively distmct thing ever changes into another If then 
an empirical fact, such as the assimilation of nutriment, 
appears to show us the conveision (say) of corn into tlesh 
and bone, we must mterpret this as meaning that the 
coin contains in itself, in such minute quaiilities as to be 
imperceptible, just that into which it is transfoimed. It 
veritably consists of particles of flesh, and blood, and 
marrow, and bone 

Although Anaxagoras does not appear to have used the 
word, this conception of a relation between a qualitatively 
distmct whole and the mmute parts qualitatively like the 
whole, of which it is made up, may veiy well be expressed 
by the term Aiistotle applies to such a whole and has made 
current, ofxoco/xepi'j 

The i^U, then, consists of an infimte number of qualita- 
tively distmct kinds of matter, but to this we must add 
(1) that the division of each kmd of matter into its paits 
goes on ad znjimtum, there bemg no smallest part , (2) there 
is no void, the infinitely small pai tides of aU things aie 
theiefore m the relation of parts of a continuous whole, 
wherefore (3) this whole is rightly described by the teim 
ofiov they are all together , meaning by that, so mixed up 
that no portion of the whole can evei consist of repiesenta- 
tives of one, or even of a few, of the distmct kinds We 
name the paits of the whole as though they were made up 
of things of one quality only because we notice only the 
preponderating elements 

Aristotle says ver^ definitely that, m his conception of 
matter, Anaxagoras was, entirely undei the influence of the 
Eleatic principle,^ and it is not difficult to see in detail how 
^ Arist Phys \ 187 a 26 (R P 151 a ) 
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the broad outlines of his theory of matter are drawn with a 
view to meet the difficulties which seemed to follow from 
the Eleatic principle In the first place that principle had 
shown that logically what is called the transformation of one 
thing into another was just as mconceivable as what may be 
called absolute generation Accordingly if the phenomenal 
be preserved^ — an eTpression which Aristotle uses in a 
similar reference in the case of the Atomists ' — it must be 
assumed that the q^ualitatively distinct is uncreated and 
exists from the beginning and throughout in its qualitative 
peculiarity 

Again <he Eleatic principle thoroughly developed in 
volved the rejection of absolute parts Accordingly if a 
multiplicity he admitted at all it must be held to consist 
of infinitely numerous infinitely divisible particles 

Further the Eleatic argument was fatal to the admission 
of void space and Anaxagoras accepting this rejection of 
the void which also carries with it the previous assump 
tion of infinite divisibility is compelled to conceive of the 
mahnal as being a coutmuous whole in which the mixture 
IS so complete that no absolute severance of kind from kind 
IS possible 

Accordingly infinite divisibility mfinite quaUtative dis 
tinctness infinite mixedness of the elementary parts are 
the characteristics of matter according to Anaxagoras 

The original condition then of this matter may very well 
be described by the term early applied to it — Chaos And 
the description at once forces on the second problem which 
Anaxagoras tries to answer — ^What is it that gives nse to 
such a change in the Chaos as is required to account for its 
actual appearance to us ? 

Proximately the cause is Movement and Anaxagoras 
though perhaps without clear consciousness attempts by 

^ Cf Anst Oen Corr i 31» b 5 325 a 23 See below p 9 
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his selection of tlie type of mo\tiiicut invoheil, to a 
difficulty wbicli comes to the suiLice v,hi-u tiie uiov.ible i-> 
lepiesented as a continuous whole llov. can tlitic I*, 

movement wheie theie is no void ^ Tne .in‘v»tr is chat 

the movement is one of location a whuhn-^ movtiimut 
SZj/ 09 or IS the woid cunently applied to thia vurUv- 
movement But the rotatoiy motion lUelt iniuues t..plaiui* 
tiou, and its ultimate ground seenia to have been delined 
hy Anaxagoras through rellevion on one coiisccpienee oi his 
conception of matter Ho pait of the continuous wiiole, no 
portion of the mixtuie, has any such independence a^ is 
reqiured for the source of movement. Whatever uJiat aomce 
may he^ it must, metaphoncally, be outside tlie miMiire, be 
unmixedj and, as coniiccted with the mixtuie in tins aense, 
it must itself be independent, pme, simple Were it mixed 
at aU, it would have to he mixed throughout These char- 
acters seem all to he condensed in the single notion oi teim, 
VOU9 01 Intelligence , and indeed they constitute all that is 
definitely predicated of it by Anaxagoras himself^ 

Beyond a doubt Plato and Aristotle interpieted 4 his 
i'ou9 or intelhgence as like in kind to reason in man and 
the ammals, and it is to be admitted that Anaxagoras 
expressly says that some things sliaie in ro09.- We must, 
then, allow the justification of the view generally taken, 
that by assigning the origination of movement to voOf, 
Anaxagoras did mean to postulate intellect, something psy- 
chical in its nature, as the principle of change It must 
he said at the same time that what really constitutes the 
radically new and distinct feature in such a conception is the 
isolation of z^ou 9 , the principle of change, from the changing 
The principle is thus conceived as, so to speak, tians- 
mnndane, for, in lespect to the two functions winch all 

^ R P 155 (Simpl Phys 156, 13 ) v6ou scttii' oTtrt 5^ Ka\ v6os tvt — R P 

“ iv ttuvtI TTavrbs nolpa. ivsffri t\j]v 160 b. (Simpl Phys IGi, 23 ) 
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early Greek tlunking was m the habit of asaJoUiug to thi. 
soul — namely that it is the luiUator of mo loii and tiiat it is 
cognitnc — VnaxSoOras mikes osa only of the lloth 

Aristotlo and Plato are furwanl in condemning ^Vnoao^oras 
forhaimg faded to carr) out the consequences of Ins mow 
that tho arrangement of thiUo$ is duo to inullcck^ Thc> 
blame him fob lua persistent tcudcnc) to explain mcchaii 
icall) , and ^VnstoDc sa)s he his ruort to lotr onl) when 
bo can find no other explanation 

Wliit kind of cTcct then does this action of tou? pro 
duccl Broadl) speaking il is callcrl settm^ things in 
ordt.r (cmxoo’/ifjtfit) hut more preciscl) it seems to have 
been rcprcscuUd as a process of 6<.pirAtion and combination 
and probably wo shill not bo far wrong in S3)inj^ further 
that this means tho drawing together so far of like j irticlcs 
and the separating off of unliU Tho rovohino motion 
Itself was conceived as bce^iunitig at a certain |>oml of tho 
chaos and extending itself oraduill) ’ Its velocity is leprc 
sented as having been fir bevoud au> vclocit) known to us. 

Jii this representation there is a trace of tho pnnciplo of 
attraction iinong similars but it must be noted that accord 
lUg to Anoxa^oris, the element of diirercncu is evtii more 
important It is unlikes or dissimdirs that inlluLUco one 
another’ and from v\hni Anstotle lie mi) bu tlioughl 
to have held that in whit wo call qinilititivu change the 
process IS always tiic sequence of tvro opposed facts. 

Tho vvliolo MOW was much afTccted b) consideration of the 
phenomena of ammal life and to all np^icirauce Auixa 
goms must have speculated on the application of liis view 
to such phenomena. Wo know however cxtremcl} little of 
his teachings in this line 

* l*lato Jhnh j7 t AruU if t * ttl IQl c (Tlieoilr J)< At t 
AJ a 18 (lei J 1 ) 7 •'9 ) 

« ILl 1 (SitnilPAy* I fl 13 ) 
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Of the senses he seems to have said that they aie in one 
way quite niitiiistv/oxthy, for they cannot penetrate to the 
real qualitative distinctions among things^ Obviously in 
this the way is prepaied lor the distinction which the 
Atomists soon after drew between so-called primary and 
so-called secondary qualities of things. 

Aristotle selects Anaxagoias as an example of those who 
reject the law of contradiction, on the ground, of couise, that 
the infinite mixtuie rendered any definite piedication impoa- 
sible^ It may be that in this Aristotle is diawing a conse- 
quence which was neither admitted nor contemplated by 
Anaxagoras himself 


The line of speculation of Anaxagoias in Athens was 
continued by Diogenes of Apollonia, who, however, seems 
to have tended rather towards a kind of eclectic combina- 
tion of the principle of Anaxagoias with that of the earlier 
Ionian teaching According to him the fundamental fact 
was Air, which he insisted was full of mtelhcsence aud 
knowledge a fact in support of which he appealed to the 
regular older of the seasons, and of day and night ^ (The 
Greeks always consideied that order anywheie impbed 
leason) He held that the whole cosmos is foimed by the 
gradual transformation of Air, and that its most refined 
type is the soul of man Perhaps Diogenes is most de- 
serving of note for the clearness with which he bungs 
out a fundamental idea of method there must he unity of 
nature if there is to be action and reaction among things 
The parts, as it were, or what we generally call mdependent 
things, can only he in relation to one another in so fai as 
they are really parts that is, members of a whole ^ 


^ R P 161 (Sext Emp Math 
viii 90 ) 

^ Aiist Met r 1007 b 25 
EP 210 (Simpl Phys 152,11) 


R P 208, 208 a (Simpl Phys 
151, 30 , Theopbr Pc Sens 39 Of 
Aust Gen Co>7 i 322 b 13 ) 
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Considerable fragments lemam of two poems bj Emped 
ocles^ one on Nature (prepl ipvaeu’;) another called the 
Purifications (xaSapixoC ) — more mystical and Pythagorean 
in character than the former and expressing a very strcnu 
ous belief m the doctrine of Tr'^nsTnigration The poem on 
Nature indicates pretty clearly what seem to have been the 
important influences determining his line of thought These 
are partly the abstract arguments of the Lleatics respcctmg 
g<yieration partly the results of considerable meditation on 
the phenomena of ammal life Under the first influence 
Empedocles interprets coming to be and ceasing to be as in 
reality only a combination and separation of what already 
IS There follows at once the more precise determmation 
of what it IS that is combmed and separated the four 
roots of all thmgs as ho colls them are tho four cle 
ments, Eire Air Earth Water These are permanent in 
them nature they undergo no qualitative change all that 
happens is tho expression or result of such external changes 
in them as are indicated by the terms Combining 
and Separating (StaWa^tv) * 

* Of Agngentuin m Sicily bom * R P 164 f (Ps Flut Plac i 
about 49’’ B C d ed about 432 B c 3 0 ) 

H s history la legendary 
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Obviously this view demanded as its next position that 
some ground or cause of the change should be intioduced 
distinct from the elements changed. This giound of change 
IS with Empedocles twofold Love the combining force; 
Hatred the separating foice.^ It is haid to dehne his con- 
ception of these If his poetical expression be taken cj[uite 
literally, Love and Hate must be repicsontecl as somehov/ 
components of the physical All, extending thioughout the 
whole, and mmgled with the elements And it is piobable 
that his conception reached no gieater degiee of cleainess 
than IS involved in the statement of the functions Viiuch 
he ascribed to these agents 

As to their mode of operation their way of bunging 
about changes in the woild of elements Empedocles goes a 
little more into detail. He uses of couise the general idea of 
rotation , but what is essential and peculiar m his doctrine is 
the view taken of the cycle of geneiation as coming about 
from the varying preponderance of one or other oi the two 
active agents At first the whole is held together m one 
complete undivided mass by the all - embracing pow er of 
Love the whole forms a sphere As Hate gradually finds 
its way in, this perfect unity is broken up, and Hate giadu- 
ally acquires the upper hand, until the unity is wholly bioken 
up, all mixture is destroyed, and apparently each of the 
elements is drawn together and sundered from the otheis. 
(It IS impossible here to avoid the use of a teim ‘ diarvn 
together,’ avyKpivea-Oat which Aiistotle had aheady noted 
as indicating a serious inconsistency in the view of Emped- 
ocles , for obviously an effect is ascribed to Hate which, on 
the surface at least, is identical with that otherwise ascribed 
to Love 

Ho sooner has the epoch of complete dissolution or sepai a- 

^ R P 166 (Simpl Pkys 158, 1 ) 

2 Arisfc Ifet A 985 a 21 (R P 166 i ) 
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tion been armed at than Love again begins the work of 
drawing together Hero again it is hard to niako Enipcd 
odes consistent for he employs throughout the conception 
of liko being drawn to like vv htcb, if applied to the elements 
would lead just to the result of perfect dissolution Love 
gradual!} getting tho upper hand all things are brought 
backtotho state of perfect union and tho c}clo is read} to 
begin again, for the process is endless 

Individual cxistcuco is of course possible onl} m tho 
two intermediate stages between perfect unit} and absolute 
separation (aggregation and segregation) but whether it is 
possible for such individual existence os wo experience to 
take place equally m both the intermediate periods is a 
question to which tho fragments allow of no definite answer 
The general idea is undoubted!} involved that vrhat wo call 
individual existences are gradually formed from less perfect 
types but m detail Empedocles so far at least as the 
formation of plants and animals is conccnicil seems to 
regard these imperfect t}pcs also after the fashion of 
pa^Si which may be put together to make the more 
perfect whole' 

Even in this quaint fancy however is involved thougli 
in ver} crude fashion another thoujit alrcaJ} foreshadowed 
b} Anaximander Of tho vaned combinations that thus 
come about only those go on surviving which are able to 
maintain themselves in existence all others arc dcstro}cd 

Tho modo in which tho several parts operate on one 
another brings in a conception of some interest which Em 
pcdoclcs indeed extends to a spcciall} important modo 
of action — as it may bo called — that of sense perception 
All action is of the nature of contact There is no void 

' Seo Eurnct £arlj QrteX Phil In ui 4 0 a 50 p}y$ li 103 b '’5 
200 f (‘>79 ff 2n 1 ctL) (UI li5o) 

’ Amt De Calo m 300 b ‘>9 De 
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space When bodies winch, as v/o aay, aio at a distance 
from one another act on one anothei, they do so by means 
of effluxes (^uTroppoaL) , and all so-called solid bodico aie 
full of poies, into which such eliliixca may be leceived in 
so far as the poies aie adapted to them. Sense-perception 
IS a case of such receptive action , and vision, foi example, 
IS effected by a stream of light lioni the C}*' to the object 
seen^ an idea which was soon afterwards modihed by the 
additional hypothesis that there i\as also a stieaiu ot some 
kind from the object seen- In a gcueial Maj Empedoclca 
applies to the action of the senses his maMin that like i> 
drawn to like like is drawn by like* it is because and 
in so far as the elements aie in us that we aie able to 
apprehend them in the world about us hie we know 
fire, by water water, and so with love and hate** 

What Empedocles would have lelt inchncd to say ot the 
soul, one can haidly make out from the iiagmeuts. He is 
taken by Aiistotle as repicseiiting the view* that all p3}chical 
activity IS sense- perception, that thought and sense aie 
identical,^ and he ceitaiuly expresses himself much aher 
the fashion of Paimenides, declaring that a man’s mind oi 
thought varied with the composition of his body, and al- 
tered from moment to moment according to the changes ot 
what IS presented in expeiience Coupling this view with 
what IS involved in the general notion of c>chcal change, 
it would seem haidly possible for Empedocles to letain 
in any form the doctrine of an individual soul, a soul in 
any special way connected with the individuality ot the 
person, and yet no doubt it is hard to reconcile this 
negative lesult with what is said of Tiansmigiation 

^ RP 177 b (Theopbr De Sens Aust Dc An i 401 b 7 
^ ) (E P 176 ) 

The problem in this form was ■* Ansfc De An ui 427 a 21 
debated till late in the Middle Ages (R P 177 ) 
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Alo\G with Empedocles I think we may take the Atomist 
doctrine even though m so doing we have to some extent 
to transgress the stnctly chronological order of exposition 
for the developed doctnne of the Atomist view must be 
ascribed to Democritus 

The Atomist school is said to have been ongmated by 
Leucippus of whom we know in detail nothmg He is 
said to have been an adherent of the philosophy of Par 
menides and there can be little doubt that there must 
have been the veiy closest relation between the speculative 
doctrine of the Eleatics and the more physical conceptions 
of the Atomists^ From the statement of Anstotle it is 
obvious that in his view the Atomist doctnne had two 
roots (1) The appeal to expenence the assumption that 
the multiplicity and change presented in experience must 
be accepted and that any explanation offered must be 
made to square with it — more than once in reference to 
the Atonusts he uses® the expression to preserve phen 
omena (2) The Eleatic doctrme both in its most abstract 
form and in one of its special applications There is no 

^ See Burnet Early (?reci PhU m Anstotle It 13 frequently used 
353 S' (c. 9 ‘^nded.) by Simplicius and one passage (in 

Anst Met A 985 b 4 Gen Corr hi3 commentaiy on Arist Be Cnfo) 
1 3 4 b 3a (BP 192 f ) implies that it must have come either 

* [The actual phrase does not occur from Eudemus or from Calhppus ] 
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generation, no absolute coining into being or passing out 
of being, and tbeie is no movement winch is one foiiii 
of generation — without the Void. What the Atoiuist'j 
proceeded to say, then, was that (to put it paradoxically) 
both Being and Non-Being must be admitted as real , that 
IS, they in terms contradict the position of Parmenides that 
only Being is and Non-Being is not Thee admission ot 
Non-Being earned with it the fuifchei consequence that 
Bemg was not One. it was divisible, and, more paiticularly 
(smee the Non-Being refeiied to was, m the conciete, Void 
Space) the All was regarded as made up of Void Space and 
the infimte multiplicity of what was directly the opposite 
of Void Space the Pull. The Full (to -TrX^pe?) and tlie 
Void (to Kevov) the Pull being conceived as numerically 
infimte are for the Atoraists the components of exist- 
ence, and from that view methodically, and appealing 
only to one ground of explanation, they maintained that 
it was possible to account foi experience. 

Democeitus,^ a native ot Abdera, seems to have been, 
like Aristotle, profoundly learned His tellow - cituens 
thought him mad, and sent for Hippociates to cuie him 
He himself laid claim to a wider knowledge, a moie many- 
sided acquamtance with facts, than any of his contempor- 
aries, and m particular claimed to have pushed his researches 
far in the region of geometrical science - The catalogue of 
his works may be taken as beaiing out this claim to an 
all- comprehensive study of nature, a study of which the 
fragments convey but an imperfect impression There is 
one section of the catalogue and of the fragments specially 
noteworthy It is evident that Pemocritus included within 
the scope of his general lesearch the practical side of 
human experience. He might fairly be called the first 

^ Born about 460 B c , died about 370 B o 

■ E P 188 (Clem Strom i 69 ) 
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systematic exponent of a general etbical theory "We 
might gather from this what will become abundantly 
evident from other sources that in and about his time 
speculation was beginning to be greatly exercised on tbo 
problems of Conduct whether viewed on the side of the 
State or on that of the individual Let us try then to 
put the gene^ development of the Atomist position in 
some systematic order 

The atoms are represented as indivisible bodies so small 
as to escape perception They arc devoid of qualitative 
differences, but among themselves they differ in figure 
(with which, I suppose must go magmtude) arrangement 
or grouping and position* The atoms therefore are to be 
conceived of as presenting practically iiifinitevanety in these 
three respects , and m particular, much of the possibility of 
grouping or combination is made to depend on the figures or 
shapes of the atoms (size being also included with these) 

Bid the atoms differ in weight’ It is natural to suppose 
that in accordance with Uie two characteristics bomogene 
ousness of stuff and difference of size there would go 
difference of weight, for we naturally tend to think that 
weight IS lu some way proportional to the quantity of stuff 
m the body concerned and this quantity (assuming equal 
density) would then vary with the size. There is evidence 
too that Bemoentus recognised the difference of density 
but confined it to what we may call composite bodies ^ 
On the other hand there can he no doubt that some of 
the later authonties® expressly say that the atoms were 
not m themselves distinguished by differences of weight 
In the absence then of any decisive evidence it seems 
erroneous to incorporate into the earlier Atomist view the 
very natural and rather popular explanation of the varied 

^ Ariet. Met A 98v b 13 (HP tha atome composing them 
W’ ) Strictly lb IS complex bodies * B.P 199 (Theophr Jie Sent 
that differ according to the arrange 62 ) 

meat or to the relative position of * Ps Plut. i 3 29 
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luovGmBiits of tho atoms whioli is given by leferiing them 
to their varied weights 

The Atomist view, recognising, as it did, an infinity ot 
void space, m which therefore theie was no up or down, 
could haidly have admitted this deteimmed diiectiou ot 
movement of the atoms as a consequence of their weight 
But having said this, we are confronted with the pioblein, 
What did' the Atomists say about the movement oi the 
atoms 2 Biguie, combination, position of the atoms these 
alone will not suffice to account for phenomena The 
broadest and most important feature of experience 
Change is not explained by them alone Undoubtedly 
the Atomists placed alongside of these fundamental marks 
of the atoms the explanatory ground - movement of the 
atoms themselves And by this movement (which they 
followed out m a rather unscientific pictoiial fashion) they 
sought to account for the arrangement of things foi the 
cosmos and its changes What explanation, then, did they 
give of movement^ To this I think oui auswei must be 
that in one sense they gave no explanation They insisted 
that no explanation was possible or necessaiy ; that is, they 
postulated constant movement as an ultimate Our authority 
for this view is Anstotle, who not only tells us that the 
Atomists declmed to offer any explanation of the initial 
movement, but also blames them for nob seeing that then 
account of movement was thereby rendered altogether 
imperfect! Later writers have always sought to give this 
want of explanation a more positive content by intioducing 
the name Necessity 

I am mchned to conclude that the original Atomist 
doctrine started from the postulate or conception of con- 
stant movement as a characteiistic of the whole multiplicity 
of atoms It may be stated that in this they were misled 
by readmg in somewhat too positive a fashion the Eleatic 

^ Arist Be Colo, lu 300 b 8 (R P 195 ) 
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doctrine that motion was impossible without a void and 
they may all too readily have converted that into the 
proposition that if there is a void there is therefore 
motion 

Assuming then the constant movement of the atoms 
Democritus seems to have proceeded to explain how as a 
conseq,uence of the different forms and magnitudes of the 
atoms there onginated a vanety of types of movement 
Through their collisions the atoms were driven hither 
and thither but in diffeient directions according to their 
'iize Democritus * especially fastened on a 1 md of side 
way pushing as giving a key to the great type of movement 
— the rotatory or vortex motion — which had already begun 
to he employed in cosmical explanations All the later 
formations were ascribed in a very general way to the 
vortex motion set up in the whirling crowd of atoms 

The atoms hemg infinite in number and void space being 
infinite the rotatory motion (1) did not exhaust or include 
the whole at once and (2) was not necessarily one only 
th<k rotation might be started at infinitely numerous points 
and there w ould follow an infinite number of worlds (/cocr/tot) 
with interspaces between them 

Demoentus is probably also to be credited with the verj 
defimte distinction between what wo call primary and second 
ary qualities The secondarj quaUties as they are called 
such as hot bitter colour exist only by convention {vofitp) 
in reality (erej?) there are only atoms and the void with 
their inherent charactenstics ® Moreover Democritus made 
a v'llnnt attempt to pomt out how the varieties of these 
secondary qualities which fluctuated according to the con 
dition of the body, were also correlated with various 
comhmations of their real causes — the atoms It must be 

* R P 197 (Diog Laert a 1 ) ’ R P 204 (Seit Emp Math 

* R P 198 (Hippolyt Ptf Ear v i 185 ) 

1 13) 
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noted here that Democritus lan a ceitaiu danger of incon- 
sistency — a danger pointed out by Theophrastus.^ Dor on 
one side he uses as an explanation of the meiely conven- 
tional or subjective and non-real character of the secondary 
quahties their dependence on the constitution of the body, 
while on the other hand he points out certain objective 
or leal differences which deteimine the vLiieties of the 
subjective affections There is no inconsistency in the long- 
run, but it IS quite possible that Democritus did not go 
far enough in the direction of explaining the secondaiy 
qualities as complex effects dependent on the vaiying com- 
binations of two sets of real antecedents those ip so-called 
external things, and those in the body itself. 

Another feature of Demociitus’s psychology is his theory 
of el'BcaAa {svniulacm). Owing to the constant activity ot 
the atoms and of their combinations, every body is always 
throwing off from itself an efflux oi sumlaGrum, which is 
to be conceived as a stream of finei particles, retaining to 
some extent the same arrangement as the original body 
from which it is thiown off. By these Demociitus expl^pns 
the process of perception, and it is perhaps part of his 
doctrine that the same effluxes weie taken to explain the 
phenomena of dreams, and also many of the beliefs of 
popular mythology- The gods were represented as the 
effluxes of really existent objects, which were naturally 
formed m the generation of the world ^ 


With atoms and the void must be included those attri- 
butes which define the nature of the atom Now, Aristotle 
more than once takes the Atomists as representative of the 
view that the phenomenal is the only reality apprehended , 


^ it P 204 1 (Theophr Be Sens 
69 ) 

- R P 202 and note (Ps -Pint 


Blac IV 8 ) 

* R P 203. (Se\t. Emp Math is 
19) 
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insists therefore that they identified sense and reason ^ and 
condemns their theory of Inowledge as altogether subjec 
ti%e and ultimately sceptical On the other hand there 
IS abundant evidence that the Atomists did insist on a 
distinction between the perceptions of sense in so far as 
these had to do with the qualities of thmgs and some form 
of knowledge v?hich had to deal with the ultimate origmal 
properties of the atoms Sextus Empiricus professes to 
quote from Democritus and according to bis statement 
Democritus declared that there were two types of knowledge 
— the clear or genuine and the obscure (tr/coTtJ?) 

To the obacure belonged all the five senses the clear was 
quite distmct from these, and he advances a further quota 
tion which seems to imply that the special pre eminence 
of clear knowledge was that it dealt with what lay beyond 
the limits of the senses The senses could not penetrate 
to the minute xeaUties the atoms and tbeiefote he con 
eludes the criterion of truth was reason (X070?) which 
Democritus called clear knowledge 
I*thmk we must accept this although allowing that for 
the Atomists it must have been difficult or impossible to 
offer any explanation consistent with their general view 
of perception as to how clear knowledge came about So 
far as the distinction between sense and reason is concerned 
Anstotle is doubtlesi right in saying generally that the 
Atomists identified these From their point of view the 
difference of the powers could only have been one of degree , 
but it must also be admitted that in so saying they left 
unsolved the difficulty ansing from the difference in function 
and value of the two kinds of knowledge 

As to the last point that the Atomist theory of know 
ledge could he identified with the Kelatmsm of Protagoras 

1 An t I>C ulw 1 40i a 27 (HP 204 Ic ) 

^ H P 204 (Sext Emp M<ith Tt 1S5 ) 
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we have reason, and some historical evidence, for the state- 
ment that the Atomists at all events did not so legard 
their theory They did maintain that in the apprehension 
of the ultimate properties of the atoms we had objective 
knowledge The historical evidence is to the effect that 
Demociitus thioughout opposed the relativist doctrine of 
knowledge of his townsman Piotagoias, and in particular 
wrote against a thesis asciibed to Protagoras that the line 
did not touch the circle in one point only, which obviously 
we must interpiet as meaning that Demociitus defended 
against Protagoras the objective univeisal charactei of 
mathematical propositions ^ 

A somewhat similar perplexity a conflict of two haidly 
reconcilable positions may be detected in the fragments 
of Demociitus’s ethical theory A consideiable niimbei of 
these fragments remain to us , and undoubtedly they give 
one a high impiession, not only of the practical sagacity of 
Democritus, but of the elevated tone of his ethical teachin" 
Ceitainly, in accoidance with his geneial position, one would 
have expected that in ethics his position would have 
been much the same as that of the Cyienaic school, who 
regarded the momentary pleasures and pains as the only 
motive forces, and who, if they admitted at all a judgment 
on these pleasures and pains, thought that such judgment 
concerned only the quantities involved But Democritus 
insists that the end of life is not pleasure, but a state of 
thought and feeling only to be attained by a due control 
exercised over pleasures and pains, and further, that this 
control IS only exercised in its best form by the philo- 
sophically trained or cultivated nature The final end, he 
considers, is Tranquillity (eu^ujata) - 

Sest Emp Math, vii 389 has real pleasures seems to he a refer- 

- See Plato, is 583 B, where ence to Democritus 
the statement that only the wise man 
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With Democntua wo Iiavo ftlreody stepped into tho Ins 
torical period tint lies outside tho tnditions of the first 
Greek philosophy Tlio problems ho discusses dilfcr niucli 
m character from those of tho early Greek philosophers of 
nature Discussions on knowledge and lU validity and 
kinds attempts to connect tho pmctical side of life with 
philosophical views tlicso all indicoto a profound modi 
hcatioii in the general turn of rclloxton in tho Greek mind 
On tho whole tho inodificatiou is not inadequately ox 
pressed 111 tho contrast between tho terms objcclivo and 
subjective Ilio period withm which most of Democritus s 
worl falls 13 cmphaticall} a tinio of subjcctivo rellcMon 
and thcro were abundant historical circumstances wliicli 
led to and which explain for us tlie chau^o which had 
come about in Greek culture Kcprcsontin^ such a change 
expressing 111 various ways tho separate currents which 
together made up tho main movement aro tho Sophists 
Of tlicm I purpose to speak only m tho moat general wa) 
It IS matter of familiar 1 nowlcdgo what tho conditions wcio 
in Greek lifo which led at tho period of tho Sophists to 
tho demand for a more extended and more systematic 
intellectual training than hod previously been found ncccs 
sary Wo know also that ns an inovitablo result of tho 
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cliaiacter ot Gieek public life, the mam end of thi^ moio 
complete intellectual cultiue v,as loiiiul m political activity 
It IS quite intelligible, theiefoie, how a large bhare of the 
special teaching of those called hJophista bhouid have con- 
sisted in rhetoiical tiainiug, for Khctoiic meant the ait 
ot speaking on public atlaiis 

The name Sophist, even m the timea to which I am 
leferiing, had no fixed connotation It applied to gioups 
of individuals who dilleied in many important lo'-peccs 
fiom one another Such fixity ot bignifictince as the teiin 
has come to acqiuie, it got unquestionably from Plato and 
Aristotle, whose interests vveie concentniUid on ceitain 
important features of the whole movement, and who in- 
terpreted these features in the light ot, and in the contiaat 
supplied by, pimciples ot their own It was inevitable that 
they should lepiesent the Sophists as having collectively 
an aim and method with something ot the b.ime identity 
of nature, the same homogeneousness, as they tound in 
their own pMosophical views on the mam topics ot human 
interest They tend, theiefore, always to lepiecsnt the 
Sophists as more or less of a philosophical sect, puisuing 
by imperfect and even tiicky methods a quite unwoithy 
end, and exposmg themselves to iisk by selling then 
instruction 

It must be admitted that to the contempoiaiies ot Plato 
and Anstotle the term Sophist had not piecisely this con- 
notation, and it must further be said that the meaning 
attached to the term by Plato and Aristotle is too naiiow 
The Sophists were not a philosophical sect There was 
among them no community of aim and method To the 
ordinary citizen, the philosophei Sociates, for example 
would have been, and was, quite undistmguishable fiom the 
Sophists , and it cannot be thought that theie is any founda- 
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tiou for the view that the Sophistic teaching exercised a 
detriraental influence over the Greek character Plato in 
the ^epuUtc'^ shows very emphatically that in his opinion 
the blame to be attached to tho Sophists arose only from 
the fact that they adapted themsehcs to tho current state 
oi ideas and feelings on matters practical, and did not trj 
to reform human n«.turo and society Even in Plato we can 
see very clearly that the term Sophist must have fluctu 
ated in meanmg merely by being applied to histoncallj 
different types of teacher Alorc than ono generation 
brought forth Sophists and these differed ver> considerabl) 
from one another in type 

Among these types of Sophist distinguished from one 
another in order of time ono must note first the earliest 
type in which almost exclusive stress is Kid on rhetoric 
and the acquirement of political power , secondly a typo of 
Sophist more philosophical m character represented for 
example by Protagoras whero tho interest seems mainly to 
have lam in questions about tho possibibty of knowledge 
and the natural foundations or conventvoned sanctions of 
morality, thirdly— quite distinct from these and probably 
of later date — the Eristics a rather contemptible species 
whoso stock m trade seems to have consisted of a collection 
of dialectical puzzles mainly Eleatic m origin bub to some 
extent onginatmg m the teaching of Socrates IVe must 
also recognise Sophists whose business was entirely that 
of teaching whether natural science or grammar or the 
like 

* Plato Rep Ti 487 ff type— an hutoncallj new gcneratioa 

^ See 1 lato a Oorgiat where Gor he la oot a Sophiat Iq the Jtepuhl o 
gias PoluB and C&Uiclcs represent (Bk i) Thra8ymacbuB=Polus in the 
three generations of thought and Gotytat while Qlaiicon and Adiman 
action Calliclea represents a typo tus represent a new and deeper set of 
of character distinct from any earl er thinkers 
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Among the pioblems, whose use we can tiace in the 
period ot the Sophists, prominence must be given to the 
piactical. The ciicumstances of the time weie doubtleso 
sufficient to attract attention to the study of, oi speculation 
on, the causes which etfected the union of the human race in 
states, to the origin of civilisation or cultiue, and to the 
ultimate ground ot distinction between light and wrong 
Our evidence, of course, is liagmentaiy , but theie is enough 
to show that this soit of speculation was abundant at that 
time, comcidmg thus, it may be noted, with the oiigin of 
historical composition among the Greeks A branch ot the 
same speculation is that concerning ninths, tind ot this 
too we have traces^ 

Again, it is impossible m following out such inquiries 
to avoid coming on questions that concern the nature of 
education, training, or discipline; and, as can readily be 
understood, the Sophists in paiticular showed an inteiest 
in questions belonging to the theory ot Ait Piotagoias 
and others were evidently inclined to endeavoui to reduce 
to codes of rules the matters of practical teaching "-with 
which they dealt 

Eunning through all these problems of civilisation, be- 
coming of pressing moment so soon as they aie considered, 
IS the distinction between nature and convention, the natuial 
and the artificial a distinction already emphasised in the 
theory of knowledge and existence by the Atomists AVe 
have evidence to show that the application of this dis- 
tinction even to such a pioblem as that of the signifi- 
cance and origin of words fell within the scope ot the 
speculative work of this time It is not impossible that 
on this topic the counter-views of the Heiaclitean school 
and of the Atomists were brought with Piotagoras to a 
sharp issue 

^ Speculations, e ff , q£ Prodicus , see Se\t Emp Math i\ 18, 51 
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Of the Soplusts the most intetesting philosophically i3 
PROTAGOUXS of Abdera' to whom is assigned the familiar 
maxim that ^lan is the measure of all things It can 
hardly bo doubted that Protagoras meant by this — man 
taken m his concrete individuality It is probable there- 
fore — though one can hardly say it is certain— that Prota 
goras united this jnaxim with tho view that sense perception 
was the only mode of apprehension It may Iiave been tho 
case— but it is much less probable — that Protagoras brought 
to tho support of hia thesis such portions of tho earlier 
philosophy of Heraclitus as seemed to fit into it 

Protagoras is said to have applied his view in a general 
way to the question about tho existence of the gods and 
indeed to have been banished from Athens on account of 
the rather sceptical character of the exordium of his treatise 
on the gods* Whether tho interesting attempt at building 
up a kind of natural history of tho social virtues in Plato s 
dialogue ProtagoTas which is there ascribed to Protagoras 
has histoncal foundation cannot bo determined with ab 
solute ceriamty It seems probable however that it does 
represent in tho mam tho views of Protagoras Further 
Protagoras seems to have speculated on the foundations 
and possible radical alterations of certain fundamental social 
relations such for example as marriage 

Gorqias was a Sophist of a somewhat different type from 
Protagoras — a type less easy to define Ho was a native of 
Sicily^ who came to Athens on an embassy about 427 b c 
and thereafter spent the rest of his long life of varied and dis 
tinguished activity in Greece He is known to us in part 
through fragments of a writing definitely speculative but more 

* Born about 480 b c died 411 DC * R-P 2^0 (Dvog Laert ix 0 ) 

* Plato 57 cut 1 2 a Diog Laert * Bom perhaps about 483 B.C 

IX 1 (RP 227 ) 
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as a ihetorician His speculative woik, piobably a youthful 
pioduction, might be called an Essay in the Eleatic ]Meta- 
physics It put forwaid three theses. The first thesis was 
Nothing exists This was established by an ingenious 
modification of the Eleatic aigument , but, on the whole, may 
be said to exemplify only the common, often repeated, con- 
fusion between the existential and the pioporitioual sigmli- 
cance of the word ‘is’^ The second thesis was If any- 
thing existed, it could not be known or apprehended m 
any way The basis of this was evidently the insistence on 
the total opposition between the subjective and the objective. 
That IS, so fai as thought is concerned, it is just as possible 
to think a non-existent as an existent. In thought, theie- 
fore, there can nevei be a guarantee of the objective - The 
thud thesis was If theie were anything, and if theie weie 
knowledge of it, that knowledge could never be expressed 
at all The basis for this is the impossibility of identifying 
where there is difference Apply this maxim, for example, 
to the case in which we say a word expresses a visual 
presentation The woid is wholly distinct from the visual 
presentation, they can never be identified, the one can 
never take the place of the other ^ 

Sharing to a very large extent in the general tendency of 
thought exemplified in the Sophists, but altogether deeper 
and more serious than they, is Socrates.^ Of him at 
present I purpose saying only what concerns immediately 
those features of his philosophical activity which are of 
importance as bearing on the Platonic doctrine The pomts, 
therefore, to be considered are, first, the general conception 

^ E P 236 (Ps -Arist De Melmo, = E P 238 (Ps Arist De Mchsso, 
979 a 13 ) 980 a 19) 

E P 23? (Sext Emp Math vii Born at Athens about 470 B c , 
77 ) died 399 b o 
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of mtlhoil which rc Und m &<A,r 4 lcj», tcoiuU) the luluru 
of the cud towards which this xuc !iod was diiLCtcd, thmii) 
the rcatriction of the of jsluloioj h> to \ ncticc , 11111 
fouithl) the charac crutic doc riucs ef 1 Ji cs \vl ich fuim 
the subs incc of hji practictl philo^ujih) 

1 Vs ihe iiit hwl m«. lits tie 0 its ci cri il 

fca urc — cnxs «atninat oa in tli* fon i cf a d ilcp,; t TIih 
crOis examii^Uou illhou^h it dads intunl exj rx j. lo 1 in l’ c 
dnlo^c (a collo<^a) uf tvo a it in Us o rn in iiit 

qui*c jjxucral I ca-oniDj, cr thuihui„ o i tin. j ar i f tl o 
iiidiv idual hiiii..>A.U is just a hin 1 uf imu r cuuv i r i 10 i * Tilt 
j^wuhinlj of sccli ceuxtm ontirdloN^rrv tsilitj/cvul \x 
It) tood out ruust trouiuc itl) b) co liras with the luctl id 
^tiitrall) adofltd h) the ''uphlstic lticltt») W tint the 
ruiul tuiall) a .allied IS su tu ivohcd Tl u cilf 

(jucsticiucr IS onl) uuliti^ explicit i hat it im; licit fro 11 tl t 
first Tho uitthoKl of the ^ophutt nil cr con .s cd m aup 
pl)iu^ to the pupil a quanli \ of me hmli ul hiuwlcd^c 
and iht) thtreforu b) {ufiitiict fulloni I tit Uttliod of 
csj)oaition or lecturt Tht bovnt c mt lied ttcii if ctn 
dueltd b) bocra cs hitustlf did tiut t\in lui^h tha tilln 
in’orloculor was from the s itt lu j>ot t Mon of tla comj Vlo 
1 no \ltdoU winch wai sought for ‘^miit precognition must 
indeed be stippo td but such puco^uitiou cm nkdonl) in 
the tjtntnl idea of wlnt vis rtiinutd in order to contiituto 
1 Eatisf ictor) ruult The 1 nowltd^t made explicit must 
conform lo those rt<juiremenU which on rtlltxion we can dt 
ttrrmne as uecessar) m order to constitute hnowltdi,u Now 
such rc(iuircmenls iru smipl) fixit) and (jtiitniiC) avitw, 
on opinion 1 judgment if it is to constitute a port of know 
Itd^t must be t,entral m inture and hi\e a ctrhim slibihl) 
in It Tho Socratic method, theafort iinj furl) be siid lo 
Jn%ol\o tho rather far f,oiii{, thouj^ht that ui the tlmikin^ 

* Cf lUto 77 ( i U 3 t. 
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natuie of man theie is contained that which lendeis possible 
the marks of knowledge It would be going fai beyond 
the Sociatic speculation to employ in lespect to it the teini 
a pno'ii, but undoubtedly the line on which Sociates is 
proceeding is that which leads directly to the view that all 
true knowledge is but the explicit expiession of ivhat is 
a pi ion, what is implicit in human thought. * 

2 The Socratic method, moreovei, had its definite pio- 
cesses processes determined by the natuie of the niaiks of 
true knowledge. The questions aie not put at random, but 
with a view to reaching in each special case an end, the 
general outlines of which are known In conciete inateual 
these processes are two in number (1) the collection for crit- 
ical comparison and sifting of a number of instances , and (2) 
the determination fiom these of the identical common fixed 
element, the attainment ot a general notion oi definition 
If the first process be called Induction, then we may accept 
Aiistotle’s remark that to Sociates must be ascribed the in- 
vention of the two logical processes — Induction (eVa/cTi/col 
Aoyot) and Definition (to opC^eaOai Kudokov)^ The stability 
and generality of the results thus reached is what in the view 
of Socrates distinguishes his own method both from that of 
the Sophists and from that of oidinaiy unreflective expeii- 
ence , for it seemed to him that the Sophist inevitably was 
led to regard as the standard of knowledge and the guide of 
practice merely individual opinion, which, as such, was de- 
ficient in a general ground and in fixity So nnieflective ex- 
peiience proceeded under the guidance of hastily picked up 
notions whose limits weie ill-defined , and it was constantly 
liable to be thrown into confusion when these crude notions 
were confronted with discordant facts of experience 
The general notion, then, is the only form of knowing 
which has the characteristics of objective worth, and it is 
^ Aiist Met M 1078 b 23 (R P 249 ) 
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perhaps the great coutnbution of Socrates to the develop 
ment of philosophy that he should thus have singled out 
the generalising function in the mind as that whereby most 
completely, if not exclusively truth is to be attained 
3 On the surface the end was always practical Even in 
his emphasis on self knowledge Socrates had the problems of 
conduct in view In the rational element in man he thought 
there would be found the basis for all rules of conduct that 
could claim authority There con be no doubt that Socrates 
himself did thus restrict the range of application of his 
method, but it is quite uncertain on what he based this 
restnctitto. It may have been the conviction that the process 
which 13 essentially that of making explicit what is implicit 
m the thinking nature was on that account alone to be 
restricted to human conduct The Cosmos lay so to speak, 
outside of man , and it could perhaps never be assumed that 
knowledge of the kind sought for but relating to the Cosmos 
was implicit m the rational nature the thinking fimction of 
man On the other hand, the restnction may have had 
merely the practical basis which is more than once definitely 
put forward by Socrates that conduct is infinitely more im 
portant than cosmical speculations and that so to speak a 
man must first learn to know and govern himself before he 
extends his view to the wider region of external nature I 
cannot think that there are sufficient grounds for insisting 
on the first of these possibilities and therefore I think it 
an exaggeration to ascribe to Socrates, even in a tentative 
fashion a theory of the essential limits of knowledge 

In this connexion I think it may bo said that there is no 
evidence entitling us to connect the restnction of the Socratio 
method with any view on the part of Socrates regarding the 
failure of previous speculative philosophj That is to say I 
do not think we can hold that Socrates was sceptical as to 
knowledge of nature because be was profoundly impressed by 
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the failuie of previous efforts m that direction The fairer 
interpretation of the only reference which could he under- 
stood in this way, the passage in Plato’s Phmdo^ even if 
we assume that what is there given is historically sound 

would he that Sociates was convinced that the previous 
cosmical speculations did not find a rational application to 
the problems of more pressing human significance those 
of conduct 2 

4 As to the ethical docorines, practically they are summed 
up in the one fundamental position Virtue is Knowledge , 
a proposition which, if elaborated, is found to carry with it 
the consequences that Vice is Ignorance, and therefqie in- 
voluntary (as no man is voluntarily ignorant), that virtue 
can in some sense he taught, and that all the virtues are 
one, also with a certain hmitation of the sense in which 
the term ‘one’ can be used 

Another consequence very easily drawn depends on the 
contiast implied in the Socratic view between the happiness 
which a man enjoys from right action and such happiness 
as may come from good fortune About the relative posi- 
tions of these the Socratic ethics is clear the happiness 
of man, as also his virtue, is wholly independent of external 
foitune , happiness, like virtue, is an muei possession, a joy 
of the soul Thus we must note m the Socratic ethics the 
first trace of that ascetic tendency which is almost in- 
variably the concomitant of a rationalist or intellectualist 
view of morals. It was an easy step to the position which 
the Cynic school occupied, that virtue is really identical 
with the strength of will of the individual, his power of 
maintaining himself in independence of all surroundings 
This rapidly develops into Antmomiamsm — all outer enact- 
ments being regarded as purely indifferent to the virtuous 
man 

^ Plato, Phado, 95 fP 2 j-Byt Xenophon, Mem i 1, 14 16 ] 
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The final q^uestion which appears throughout all the minor 
discussions of the Socratic ethics what is the Good the 
knowledge of which constitutes virtue 2 never is answered 
by Socrates himself At times under the pressure of it he 
seems to approximate to a kind of utilitarianism at other 
times a thing is held to be good when it fulfils its function , 
but no detfnito answer is anywhere given and it 13 obvious 
in Plato that a sense of this deficiency in the Socratic ethics 
ay at the foundation of much of the theory of Ideas 



CHAPTER IX 


THE MINOR SOCRATIO SCHOOLS 

The minor Socratic schools undoubtedly exhibit the pio- 
found influence of the Sociatic teaching , but it is an 
influence in each case exercised on foieign mateiial 
The Oyrenaic, Cynic, and Megarian schools show us eailiei 
types of thinking modified by the Sociatic teaching, and 
adapting themselves to the treatment of pioblems which 
had been fiist made definite by the teaching of Sociates 

1 The Cyeenaics aie the least important philosophically 
of these three schools They are represented by Aristippfls,^ 
who, in the history of ethics, presents the first and still 
the most logically coherent exposition of Hedonism The 
doctrine was further systematised by his grandson, also 
named Aristippus Even m the elder Aristippus theie is 
to be traced, alongside of the hedonism which is his mam 
doctrine, the influence of Socrates as exhibited in the 
curious position, that man is not to he mastered by his 
pleasures, not to be the slave of circumstances, but must, 
so to speak, make his pleasures for himself, and be superioi 
to circumstances 

The Cyrenaics appear to have contmued the traditions 
of an earlier school, which we shall probably not be far 

^ A native of Cjreue, and folloiier of Sociateb 
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wrong in saying was partly the Atomist partly the Prot 
agoreau Something in it may be the result of the 
Heraclitean views They pushed to an extreme the rela 
tivism which easily arises as a generalisation from the facts 
of sense perception' The Cyrenaics insisted that -while 
the sense impressions might be affirmed as veritable no 
such affirrflation could be extended to the supposed real 
objects which give nse to the perceptions Thus knowledge 
was reduced to a senes of individual sense impressions 
and the Cyrenaics consistently enough maintained that 
therefore the general terms we use are not names of any 
common permanent element but are entirely conventional 

If the Cyrenaics extended to sense perceptions generally 
what they said of pleasure and pain the sense perceptions 
which serve as motives for action — that these are the 
results of movements and appatentl} movements from 
without which set up movements from -within — the in 
ference might be allowed that it is to the Cyrenaic 
doctrine of knowledge in some of its developments that 
^ Plato la referring in the first part of the Thecetetus ^ 

2 The Cynics — I treat these thinkers solely with the 
view of extracting from our very scanty data the traces of 
a certain fairly elaborated theory of knowledge Anti 
sthenes ® the founder of the Cynic school a devoted follower 
of Socrates lived probably for thirty years after the death 
of Socrates and was therefore for long a contemporary of 
Plato It has always been known that a certain opposition 
of principle obtained between Antistheues and Plato I 
think there is good ground for supposing that this opposition 
was much more detailed than la generally suspected, that 
Antisthenes advocated a theory of knowledge in all respects 

^ R.P 2/2 (Sext Emp Maii 
TU 191) 


» Plato Theat 161 187 
* A native of Athens 
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opposed to the Platonic, that they mutually ciiticised one 
anothei’s views, and that in the woiking out of his own 
theory of knowledge Plato has repeatedly the countei- 
doctiine of Antisthenes in view Aristotle says “Anti- 
sthenes was under a misconception in thinking that nothing 
could be piedicated of a thing except the expression peculiar 
to itself, one of one (ot/ceto9 ^0709, gv e^’ evoV) iiom which 
it followed that there could be no contradiction, haidly 
even eiror”^ “So the difficulty which Antisthenes and 
some others like him lU-trained in logic used to stait, 
has some pomt in it, namely, that it is not possible to de- 
fine the real nature of a thing (foi a definition, is merely 
a long desciiption, \0709 yaa/cpo9), and that it is only pos- 
sible to affirm the quality of the thing as, for examxile, 
we cannot define ‘silver,’ but we can say that it is lilce 
tin Of what reaby exists, then, a definition and formula 
(A0709) IS possible in pait of that pait, namely, which 
IS composite . But theie is no such possibility witli 
respect to the elements of the composite”” 

We know otheiwise — from Isocrates^ that Antisthepes 
did defend the proposition that there could be no contra- 
diction (Clearly, if there can be only identical propositions, 
theie can be no contiadiction ‘A is B' is meie sound 
without meaning Antisthenes accepted the doctrine that 
names were by nature, not by convention) 

What kind of thing had Antisthenes in view as the ele- 
ment out of which the compound is formed? We know 
from the titles of his works that he handled the question, 
which was begmning to become a stock problem, of the 
difference between Opinion (S 6 ^a) and TCoowledge (eTrt- 
(TTiqiiri ) , also that he treated of the relation between Sense- 
peiception {aicrdija-Li) and Knowledge If, now, we bring 

^ Anst Met A 1024 b 32 (R P 286 ) 

2 Arist 3Iet H 1043 b 23 (R P 286 ) 


® Isocr Mel i 1 
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to oiir aid such additional light as is given through the 
remarkable passage in Plato s TheaUetus^ we may conjec 
ture that according to Antisthenes the TJltimates (7-pwTa) 
were directly given in sense perception Each element 
or ultimate had its own individual nature an individual 
nature which obviously could be adequatel} convoyed by 
no term or proposition which expressed the nature of an} 
other element This extreme atomism in the doctrine of 
knowledge is of course a perfectly helpless doctrine It 
must involve itself m inconsistencies and I tlunk it is 
these inconsistencies m the actual working out of the doc 
trine by Antisthenes which cause us perplexity when we 
try to piece together the scattered fragments of his view 
Some of the ancients denied abstract qualities altogether 
though they allon ed the jiwfe as for example Antisthenes 
who once disputing with Plato said Plato I see a horse 
I do not see horseness Accordingl} then wo must 
assume as a fixed pomt m our judgment of Antisthenes 
that he proceeded on the basis of the rather far reaching 
conaeption of existence as made up of isolated individual 
elements corresponding to which were isolated indivisible 
acts of apprehension Psychologically these acts of appre 
hension were of the nature of perception Such a view 
always comes forward as the final refuge of extreme nom 
inalism The isolated individual 13 the extreme counter 
position to that of (it may be) the equally exaggerated and 
false representation of the abstract essence seized b} 
thought The position is an untenable one and Antisthenes 
evidently found it so Pushed resolutely it involves the 
consequence which we find ascribed to Antisthenes that 
there can bo no contradiction and that one individual ele 
ment never can be another "We must assume (it is the 
more obscure part m our knowledge of Antisthenes) that 

* Plato Tkeat 201 d fil = BP 287 SimpI Cat 66 b 45 ed Brandis ) 
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somehow he allowed that these peicept((> had their names 
a postulate which would become very haid to fulfil if in 
some way there weie not combined with it the curious 
Heraclitean view that names are natural, not conventional 
(Theie seem to me to be references qiute unmistakable m 
Plato’s Gmtylus to Antisthenes as sharing this view with 
the Heiacliteans ) 

This consequence that contiadiction, nay, almost falsity, 
IS impossible is just one demonstiation of the unten- 
ableness of the position. We aie bound to think that 
Antisthenes did not remain consistent to it, but that 
with the help of distinctions, as, lor example, between 
simple and composite, between sensation and opmion, 
between opinion and knowledge, he endeavoured to bring 
his view a little moie into confoimity with actual facts. 
Of the nature of these distinctions unfoituuately we know 
veiy little it is evident both that distinctions of the 
psychologicaiv kind between sensation and opinion, opinion 
and knowledgi;» weie curient topics ot discussion, and in 
particular that \ he pioblem that foiced the discussioik on 
sim P^^^l6m\ of Euor. Obviously with legaid to the 
element ^ppiehensions of simple indivisible 

less IS \ampossible a position which will appear 

we find that, diQorently expiessed, it 
of Pla^ ^ view in regard to Icnowledge, implicitly 

however^* ®^p4ficitly of Aristotle. Such a position. 


®Pect to th °°^-*lfously only be maintained with le- 

composition nosed Simples Wheiever there is 

apprehenSi ^th 'pide, let us say, of the object to be 
character on fb ^ I ^ coiresponding complexity of 
therewith ^ PartoW of fhg of apprehending, and 

W TO 

the side of th complexity on 

e nrnpao. ^ apprehending, a conjectuial 
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insTrcr may bo given It i3 tbo combination somcliow, m 
one and the same act of a perception and an image or 
idea The conjecture is based on tbo two facts — (1) that 
such a tbcoiy is subjected boUi to general and to detailed 
criticism by Plato la tbo ThcatcUts^ and (2) that such a 
theory is adopted and chborated later by the Stoics who 
not only shared in tbo practical tenets of iho C>aio school 
but also repreaciited au elaborated form of tho dimly dis 
cermbic theory of knowledge of Antistlicucs Even tho 
literal gross analogies to winch Plato refers as illustrating 
the explanation of false opiinou were later used by tho 
Stoics who completely ignored Plato s cnticism of them 

Such a mechanical evplanatiou os tho cnticum in tho 
ThcaUiiis makes plain does not rcall) account for false 
opinion , much less docs it mal e clear tho nature of true 
opinion, and )ct somehow true opinion together with tho 
statemciit of some ground or reason or deOnition is what 
we can hardlj doubt Autisthencs finally setlled on as 
making up Knowledge m the complete sense 

m 

3 The ilECutiANS — When wo find two schools agree 
mg lu a startling position — os that predication must bo 
only of identicals— It is certain that tho basts is tho same 
III the two cases The kfeoanaua and tho Cjnica exhibit 
this agreement The common basis hero is that the 
Ultimatcs are isolated and unrelated whatever bo tho 
process by which they are known 

Of the Illeganans unfortunately we know almost os 
little directly as of Autisthencs their theory has to bo 
reconstructed, and m thcic case tho Platonic reference is 
much more ambiguous and doubtful Euclidcs^ was the 
founder of the school — a great personal friend of Socrates 
and also of Plato though older than tho latter 

^ Plato TAcat 191 195 ’Plato SojaAut 218 ’ Li>ed at Mcgara. 
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Of Euclides we only know in a geneial way that he 
accepted on the whole the Eleatic position We may, I 
think, leasonahly assume that what is ascribed to the 
^ whole school, and maiked as that in which they agieed 
with the Eleatics, that they rejected sense and admitted 
only leason, was part of the geneial attitu^le of Eiiclideb. 
As to details, all that we definitely know comes fiom 
Diogenes Laeitms a very poor authority According to 
Diogenes,^ Euclides insisted on identifying the Good and 
the One, though allowing that the Good was called by 
many names that is, real existence and the good aie one 
and the same 

According to Diogenes,- also, he attacked arguments 
not from the side of the premisses but from the side ot 
the conclusion (evidently the caiiying out of Zeno’s method 
of indirect refutation), and he rejected any argument by 
analogy, saying that it must proceed either fiom similars or 
from dissimilars (meaning, I imagine, that that which is used 
to illuminate the obscure must either really resemble the 
obscure or not), if, he adds, from similais, it is very much 
bettei to keep to the things themselves than to turn to 
what resembles them, if from dissimilars, then the argu- 
ment becomes void 

To another member of the school, Diodorus Cronus, a 
contemporary of Aristotle, piobably also of Plato, are 
ascribed two rather important types of arguments 

The first argument® is directed pointedly agamst the 
Aristotelian doctrine of potential existence, and, briefly, is 
to the effect that possible and actual are one and the 
same. It consists of three propositions any two of which 
will destroy the third (1) Every past reahty is necessary 
(2) The impossible cannot be a consequence of the possible ■ 

I E P 290 (Diog Laert ii 106 ) ® R P 295 (Cic Be Fato, 17 ) 

® R P 291 (Diog Laert ii 107 ) 
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(3) That 18 possible ■which neither is actual nor will be 
N'ow Diodorus accepting and uniting (1) and (2), destroyed 
by their means (3) concluding therefore that that only 
IS possible which either is or will be Practically his 
argument amounts to this — It is admitted that what is 
past could not have been otherwise but both present and 
future will beiome the past and they therefore are equally 
necessary j that is to say the possible and actual are one 
and the same 

The second is rather a group of arguments than a single 
argument 1 But they are all directed against motion and 
are to described broadly as repetitions of the older 
arguments of Zeno They have, however certain features 
of particular interest They imply a conception of what 
might almost be called intelligible atoms — whether 
Diodorus uses this conception hypothetically only or 
not The argument which has become best known runs 
thus — A body must move either where it is or where 
it IS not it cannot move where it is for being where 
it is means filling a certain portion of space, clearly it 
cannot move where it is not for it is not there to move 
But this argument though it turns on concrete movement 
is and was known to be perfectly general and to apply 
wherever division into parts is possible whether the 
divided be concrete substance or time or space and 
its general principle is to insist on the exclusiveness 
of each unit or individual part that can be separated 
m thought 

Of the immediate followers of Euclides one Eubulides 
IS well known in the history of logic as the author of most 
of the captious fallacies which illustrate one or other of 
the forms of Fallacy of Accident All these fallacies turn 
on one and the same general position that any element 

^ R F *’96 (Sext Emp Math x 85 ) 
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of diffeience is fatal to identity theie can be no identity 
where theie is diffeience 

Now, it does not seem unfair to say that, if the Megaiiaiis 
insisted on this position, that identity excludes all diffei- 
ence, they must, first, have accepted in full the Eleatic 
denial of the woild of generation (yiv6a-L<;) accoiding to 
their view, however they expressed it, th€< characteiistic 
of the world of generation was non-existence 

In the second place, they must in some way have lejected 
any interpretation of the loitelhrjibiha which assimilated 
them to class - notions It is impossible to lepieseiit the 
class -notion without introducing as component? the one 
and the many points of agieement and points of diffei- 
ence The Megarian position admitted only absolute units , 
their atoms of predication, even if mteUigible, excluded 
each within itself any multiplicity 

This will piobably enable us to understand a little better 
a rather obscure utterance ascribed to Stilpo^ “He said 
that if one says ‘man,’ one is speaking of no single man, 
for one says neither ‘this man’ nor ‘that man’ Eor how 
‘this’ rather than ‘that’? Therefore not ‘this’”- This 
passage appears to imply an objection of a rather subtle 
I kind to the Idea as a generic notion for the simple 
intelligible unit cannot contain in itself any such element 
of difference as would be required to determine this oi 
that individual representative of it 

In the third place, the Megarians must have accepted 
(as we are expressly told they did 2 ) the same view of 
predication as Antisthenes the curious view that it is pos- 
sible only in so far as the predicate repeats the subject, 

^ Died about 300 bc /xaWou TouSe T<5vSe, ov5’ &pa rJi'Se 

^ R P 300 e^.eye rhv Kiyovra. (DlOg Laert ll 119 ) 

&vdpuTrov elTreiy oHre yap R P 299 (Plut adv Colot 23, 

T^vSe \iyfiv oHre rdvde rl yap 1120 ) 
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that the only predication is one of one (tv €<f> evo? A is 
A) But it seems necessary to assume that the Mcganaiis 
did not throughout adhere with rigorous consistency to the 
Eleatic conception according to which multiplicity is ex 
eluded nob only from each unit as willun itself but from 
units as such For it seems to me impossible to understand 
the Meganan aiew of predication \uthout allowing that the> 
accepted as the intcUigiblo cxistents a plurality of units 
isolated unrelated Perfect consistency would have led to 
the conclusion not that predications are possible onl) one 
of one but that only ono predication is possible if even 
that only the predication of Parmenides Being is 

Xhat the Megarian theory works out with great con 
sistency we cannot suppose From its very nature it not 
only stood m violent opposition to cxpcnence but as a 
combination of really independent thoughts was certain to 
work out into a conflict The Socratic view of notions is 
evidently to some extent accepted, there is united with it 
the Eleatic doctrmo of simple unrelated being and these 
will not combine 

fn the Sophist^ Plato descnbmg discussions — and obvi 
ouslj more or less contemporary discussions — about the 
nature of real existence opposes to each other first the 
materialists who mamtaiu that only what can be touched 
or 13 object of sense is real that body is the solo rcalitj 
and on the other hand those who are described as 
friends of the Ideas who are said to mamtain tint real 
existence consists of certain intelligible and incorporeal 
forms while negatively they are said to break up bj their 
arguments the asserted corporeal realities of the maternlists 
and to insist that instead of constituting real existence 
these bodies are only a process which is constantly going 
on Moreover separating thus leal being and process (oi/crta 
» Plato Soph *t 2M 248 
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and 7ei/€a-i9), these thinkeis aie said to inamtam that we 
participate in real being by reason, and m process by sense, 
and, further, to maintain that the realm of real existence 
IS wholly unchangeable 

The pomt in debate is Are we justified m assuming tliat 
the thiukeis here referied to are the Megaiiaiis^ The point 
13 one of importance rather as legaids Plato »than as legaicls 
the Megaiian doctrine, for I do not think we gather any 
addition from it of leal importance to our knowledge of the 
Megaiian doctiine In the face of the discussions in Diodoius 
in regard to" movement, &c, it cannot be held that the 
Megarians consistently and unambiguously maintained the 
Eleatic position of the smgleness of Bemg They ceitainly 
admitted a plurality of intelligible units, howevei incon- 
sistent they might afterwards find such admission to be with 
then general doctrine But if there be independent grounds 
for assigning the conception ot plurality of being to the 
Megaiians, then eveiy reason disappears for refusing to 
recognise here the Megarian doctrine theie is no other 
doctrine known to us, not even any foim of Plato’s theory oi 
Ideas, which could be desciibed so accuiately in the teims 
used in this passage The Megarians, like the thinkers in 
this passage, distinguish between the intelligible and the 
sensible realms of existence according to them, the only 
true existence is the intelligible, the lealm of true being 
admits of no change, and therefore there does not apply to it 
the conception of activity, which is meaningless without 
change The mtelligible woild, according to them, un- 
questionably admits of plurahty nowhere do we find the 
Megarians rejecting all predication, as rejection of plurality 
would mvolve And, finally, it would be difficult to describe 
better the general character of the Megarian arguments about 
corporeal existence, movement, space, and time, than in 
the phrase used here, ‘ breaking up into fragments ’ (The 
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ITeganan intelligible unit is isolated and individual and 
IS thus distinguished from the Platonic Idea -which is a 
generic umversal) 

A passage ascribed to Antisthcnes ^ declares that God is 
like no other and that therefore it is impossible to under 
stand Him from an image No doubt this conjectural dis 
cussion Jiegms in certam statements of Socrates — that the 
gods alone possess knowledge and that it is a mistake to 
suppose that they do not know everything I think this 
remark of Antisthencs is identical m general meaning with 
the passage from Euclidcs directed against argument from 
illustration^ But tho position may be made more significant 
if we suppose that tho remark has in view the distinction 
between the world of perception and the world of intelligible 
reahty for then Antisthencs would be saying that there is 
an absolute severance between these and that what we know 
in this world can throw no light on tho world of intcUigiblo 
reality wo can know nothing of God from an imago 

To a certain Polyxenus— a Sophist said to have been 
educated by Biyso (of whom it is fair to conjecture that 
he IS the Bryso noted as a pupil of Euclides) — ma> perhaps 
be assigned the first form of an argument which hecamo 
of great importance m discussions m the Platonic school 
— the argument called the Third Man which seems to 
have been intended to show that the distinction and also 
the relation of the sense particular and the Idea led to 
an absurd conclusion 

* ILP ‘’85 tClem Proirept 61 ) * Alci Aph ilet 84 ed HayduA 
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Is turning to tho theory of lUe'ia I dtairo to repent the 
general statement that that theory does not in the history 
of Greek thinking present itself as absolutely new The 
foruf and tho development it rvcctncd from Plato ^ arc uii 
doubtedly of such an original stamp as to givo tho theory 
of Ideas a position of quite cxccptioiml sigmllcaDco in tlic 
history of Greek philosophy but it ought to bo admitted 
that tho root conceptions from irhich it spnii^ are all to 
bo discovered in tho earlier tjpes of Greek speculation 
that tho problems to nvhich it was an ans\>cr hod been 
already prepared in that earlier history and that it is 
hardly possihlo to understand its full meaning without 
keepmg It in constant relation to theso earlier conceptions 
and forms It is ono of tho great diHicultics in interpret* 
lug Plato that we aro apt to conceive of tho general posi 
tions which constitute Platonism, os being cqiu>aleut to 

‘ V natuc of Ailicii« boro 4 7 S c diC(lS47n.c 
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the Platonic theory in its details Pioin such a point ot 
view we aie in danger of inisiepiesenting any evidence 
of a change or development which we may think ve can 
discover in the Platonic theory itself. 

That some such development must he discoveiable might 
indeed be taken without fuither question. It is impossible 
that a mind like Plato’s, leceiving into itseU all the intiu- 
ences of an unusually iich age of intellectual culture, busy 
during a long life in woiking out its philosophical con- 
ceptions, should not have undeigone a development vhich 
assuiedly will be lellected in the vaiious expositions of 
his doctiine Our means, howevei, of determining the 
order even the nature of such development aie \eiy 
indirect Veiy little is known with ceitainty of the events 
of his life, and still less ot the chionological older of his 
writings, and the external authoiity to which one w’ould 
first turn Aristotle gives extiemely little indication ot 
any perception on his pait ot important changes in the 
Platonic doctrine. 

There is perhaps no question, as regards this pioblem 
of the development of Plato’s theory, which we find 
more difficult to solve satisfactorily than that ot the weight 
to be accorded to the evidence of Aristotle Aristotle’s 
position with respect to the Platonic doctiine was both 
favourable and unfavourable It was favourable, because 
certainly he had full knowledge of the Platonic woik, and 
himself shared largely the Platonic views profound as 
the differences are between the two, they aie on a common 
basis On the other hand, Aiistotle’s interest in the pio- 
^ blems which the Platonic woik involved is so intense that 
naturally he inclines to regard as calling for ciiticism or 
treatment on his part only the most matured results of Plato’s 
thinking Moreover, as his own reflexions somewhat modi- 
fied the problems themselves, it is natural for him to take 
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into special considcntion onlj what Plato had to saj on 
the problema as they wen. now contemplated from a slightly 
different point of view 

"With all duo allowance for the imperfections which 
Anstotles critical position naturally entails I think wo arc 
bound to consider that if anywhere Vnstotlo does olfer a 
statement which* involves a coinpansou between earlier and 
later forms of tbc Platonic lhcor> it deserves to have the 
greatest significance attached to it No thcor> which we 
ma) work out on internal evidence of changes in Plato s 
way of rcprcscntiUo tlie Ideas ought to be nllowi>d to oiiU 
weigh a staCement from Vnstotle which constitutes external 
evidence in sucli a ease It is possible that tiicre ma> be 
no real conllict between the two representations of Ilato 
because .iVristotlo was m possession of a <^ourco of iiifonna 
tiou bearing on l^latos development whicli is not now open 
tons He know the form of the treatment of Ideas which 
constituted the substance of Plato s tcachin^ in the latest 
> cars of his life It would seem that these teachings were 
notiimbodicd b> Plato m writings but on the other hand 
among the works of Aristotle which wo do not now possess 
there seem to have been abstracts probably with criticisms 
of these latest expositions 

fortunately Aristotle though ovidcutl) without ascribing 
much importance to the change of view does with tolcrablo 
explicitness refer to a modification m the theory of Ideas ^ 
How as regards the Ideas wo must first consider the 
theory in its onginal fonn not putting it in relation to the 
doctnno of numbers hut treating it in the way in which it 
was formulated by those who first asserted tho cxistcuco of 
Ideas The theory of Ideas was first reached from tho basis 
of an acccptanco of tho Ilcraclitcan view respecting thmgs 
of sense that all such things wero m constant flux If, 

* An»t ifet M 1078 b 9 
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then, there weie still possible science and knowledge of any 
thing, theie needed to be assumed permanent existences 
distinct fiom the sensible, for of the ever-changing no know- 
ledge is possible Now, Sociates in his treatment of the 
virtues first sought to determine their nature by general 
notions, by definitions, for of the earlier physical philos- 
ophers Democritus alone had gone but a short distance in 
this direction ... It was Sociates who rightly directed 
his inquiries towards detei mining the Essential (to tL eVrt), 
for his aim was reasoned knowledge Now the very 
prmciple of reasoning is the Essential . To Sociates 
are to be assigned with justice (1) Inductive '^Arguments 
{eiraKTLKol Xoyot) and (2) Defimtion by general notions 
(to opi^eaOat, /cado'Xov) both in intimate relation to the 
principle of knowledge But Sociates did not regard 
Univeisals and Definitions as separate reahties (xcopccrrd) 
The adherents of the doctrine of Ideas did separate them, 
and called such realities Ideas It loUowed, as an almost 
direct consequence of their mode of argument, that theie 
must be an Idea wheievei there is a general term , and 1;.heii 
procedure much resembled that of a man who, having to 
count a number of objects, should think he could only 
manage if there were more of them foi the Ideas are just 
a reduplication of the things of sense . Eor there 
IS an Idea of the same name, answering to each group of 
sensible substances, and existmg apart from them, and 
there is a One of Many in the case of other things also, 
both in the case of temporal and in that of eternal things ” ^ 

According to Aristotle, the theory of Ideas, in its first 
form, was more definitely connected with the problem 

^ ‘ Other things ’ He apparently The ‘ things of sense which do not 
means by this that there must be change ’ are the heavenly bodies See 
Ideas for qualities and relations Plato, Republic, vi sub fin and vii 
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TCspecting kiio\\lcdgo suggested by tho two somewhat con 
nected views, — that of Hcmclitus with regard to tlic rcilin 
of perception and tliat of Socrates with regard to the 
function of thought , and m ita latest form was definitely 
connected with and almost tended to bccotno absorbed in 
a theory of a somewhat mathematical kind connected to 
some extent wifii the earlier Pythagorean doctnuc.* That 
is to say at first tho theory regards tho Ideas as tho 
permanent objects of thought (vorjaii;) thus opposing them 
to tho fluctuating matter of sense |>erctplion 
and bestows on them a kind of substantivo cxisteucu 
superior in grade so to speal , to tho shadowy half 
CMstcDco allowed to tho matter of sense perception Xu 
this its earlier form tho theory natunlly and ineiitahly 
views tho Idea as Uic objective counterpart of the gcnenl 
notion tho Idea is a universal but with tho added attri 
butc of substantivo existence In tlio bter form tho Idea 
if not identified with a number or uuuiencal ratio is so 
closely assimilated thereto as to bo hardly disiinguishable 
froip ic, and as a consequence tho systematic connexion 
of the Ideas with ouo ouother is explained in accord 
anco with tho pnnciplcs by which tho several numbers 
are brought into a systematic whole 
I thmk it fair from tho statement of Aristotle to deduce 
one methodical maxim respecting tho interpretation of tho 
theory of Ideas as it comes before us in Plato a Dialogues 
Tho Dialogues do not tlicmsolvcs contain at least explicitly 
tho later form signalised by Aristotle But if wo accept 
Anstotlos statement as autbontativo (and I can sco no 
sufficient ground for doubting it), then wo aro cutitlcd to 
say that wherever m tho Dialogues wo can find traces of 
an approximation to that form of tho Ideal theory which 
Anstotlo calls tho later wo are justified lu regarding that 

* Vnit if€t M u 6 
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portion of Plato’s work as i datively the latei m date 
■Wheiever, on the other hand, the ticatmcnt of the Ideas 
remains within the limits of the earlier discussions reapect- 
in" knowledge and its conditions, and advancca no fuithei 
than that modification of the Sociatic view which Aiistotle 
pomts out as peculiarly Platomc, namely, the objectifying 
ot the Ideas, there we aie justified in assuming that the 
work is relatively earlier. 

No doubt this maxim gives us but a veiy general clue 
Aristotle, to judge from his ciiticisms, bestowed no attention 
on what specially mteiests us the steps thiough uhicli 
the eailier form of the theory passed into the latei. It is 
peihaps no gieat assumption to make, that these tiauaitions 
were consequences paitly of difiiculties piessed on the Ideal 
theory from without, partly of diflicultiea expeiienced in 
working out the theory from w’lthin IJnfoitunatel} the 
historical data for tracing the first of these inllueiices are 
most unsatisfactory, while, as to the second, the real and 
insuperable difficulty which we experience is that of placing 
ourselves with complete satisfaction at the point ot y-J^w 
of the Ideal theory itself 

This general maxim of method, if applied to the Dia- 
logues, does not, as I say, give us more than a very general 
' indication Perhaps, pressing it as far as one may, it would 
justify us in selecting the lepiesentation of the theory of 
Ideas presented in a gioup of Platomc dialogues Fhach us, 
Symposium, BepuUic, FJicedo as, belongmg to the earlier 
form In all these dialogues the idea is connected defin- 
itely with the process of generahsation The basis on 
which the whole proceeds is that, wherever we collect 
together a number of individuals and designate them by 
a common name, there is involved, on the one hand, an 
^ct or process of ■mind, wholly distmct from sense-pei- 
ception, and, on the other hand, an object which m all 
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Its essential features diDtrs from the thing perceived by 
the senses^ 

In such a view it is implied— the luiphcation is often 
made exphcit — that there is an exact correlation betwuLii 
knowledge and real existence In fact hero moro clearly 
thin in the later Platonic work we liaio to note Iho idcuti 
fication current’throughout all Greek speculation of truth 
and real existence. Discussions which result m this sharp 
distinction between knowledge with reality as its object 
and sense perception with its indcnnablc changeable object 
niturally connect themselves with tho distinctions already 
familiar in tho Socratic discussion between perception 
opinion and knowledge , and it must at oucc be said that 
the fundamental importauco of the distinction between 
knowledge on the one hand and opinion with perception 
on tho other is not m the theory of Ideas Unuted to this 
Its earlier form In the Txmcciis^ for example which wo 
have every reason for regarding as rclativtl> lito tho 
distinction is made tho basis of the moro constructivo 
treatment that is there attempted 

lu the earlier dialogues there is Utllo or nothing of on 
attempt to mal o out a systematic intcrconncxiou among tho 
Ideas Each is considered primarily m relation to a multi 
phcity in tho world of opuuou and sense But the naturo 
of the process which obviously is involved lu tho transi 
lion from things of opinion to Iho Ideas, suggests a kind 
of conncMon among tho Ideas tlioy aro in relation to ono 
another of greater or less generality Plato gives as it were 
a now reading to the Socratic doctrmo of Induction and 
DeSnition Tho process is both upwards and downwards 
we generalise and then wo divide tho goura obtamed and 

* Vs fonnulateJ t j m rcfvUtt off ravri tvona. it -pipon y 
X dS A Uot fip VO Iv or * Tirui-vf d 
iluSafu 7l8iaeuotp\ tKarrario Wi, 
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so complete our knowledge by connecting m a double u ay 
the lower with the highei generalities. It does not appear 
to me that the process heie lefened to the only kind of 
classification alluded to in these earlier dialogues is really 
identical with that special form of division which is more 
peculiarly connected with the name of Plato, w^hich is 
frequently subjected to detailed criticism hy Aristotle, and 
which IS apphed with wearisome elaboration in the Sopimt 
and Pohtvnis the method of division by dichotomy That 
type of division appears to me to have grown into signific- 
ance in Plato’s mind as a consequence of the necessity 
imposed on him of finding a geneial explanation, witbm 
the Ideal realm, of the element of Negation or Difference 

If we seek foi a definition of the Ideas from the point 
of view of this earlier form we have no difficulty in finding 
what looks positive, though in leality, perhaps, it never 
succeeds in bemg more than a series of negations The 
Idea, viewed from the side of knowledge, is the rational 
essence of things . it is that which each gioup of things is 
in itself , the universal as in or beside the paiticular ^ the 
one m or beside the many , the common element in oi 
beside the points of difference Viewed more fiom the side 
of existence, the Ideas, we have to say, possess no piopeity 
of sense are invisible, intangible, incorporeal, formless, 
colourless they form, taken together, absolute Being, that 
which ^s in every respect they are eternal and immutable, 
self-identical, simple, unmixed, without parts, haimomous, 
pure 

The contrast between the Ideas so represented and the 
world of generation (yei/eo-t?) is certamly as absolute as 
possible, yet it must he remembered that Plato nevei 
regards the world of generation as the non-existent Even 
in this eaiher stage of the theory he is to be found allow- 
ing to the realm of generation a shadowy intermediate 
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mode of being between being and non being As it is 
put m the if knowledge (7i'&jai?) has being 

(to ov) for its object the opposite of I nowkdge — ignonuco 
(ayvcoaia) — must needs have non being (to /ij; ov) for its 
object To opinion (Sofa) therefore which is neither 
knowledge nor ignorance there must bo allowed some 
intermediate objlct something whoso mode of existence is 
\erj hard to determine In truth the greater portion of 
Plato s work is an attempt to dciiuc in what consists this 
shadowy half existence of the world of gcuLration, and I 
imagine that histoncall) some part of his earlier dialogues 
will bo found to bo occuxncd in distinguishing his position 
m this respect from tho somewhat similar doctrine of the 
Eleatica and their successors the ^feganan school who cut 
tho knot of tho difficult} by dcu}iDg that tho world of 
generation existed at all 

The general distinction which thus appears in tho Platonic 
thcor} between real being (ouaia) and process or change 
(YeKcri?) runs parallel to tho distuiction between reason or 
intelligence on tho ooo hand and sense perception and 
opinion on tho other Tho simplest point of contrast in the 
opposed couples is that of pcrmaueuce as opposed to change 
determinatcncss as opposed to indeterminateness In the 
Cratylus one of the earlier dialogues in which tho doctrine 
of Ideas though referred to os no novelt} , pla} s but a ^ ery 
small part the doctrine is based upon the necessity of some 
permanent determinate clement on both sides — both as 
regards tho act of knowledge and ns regards tho object 
known 

The contrast however if based solely on this feature 
tends readily to become too absolute It w as never Plato s 
purpose so to define tho realm of process and opinion as 
'RtiuUt s 478 
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to put it out of all conceivable lelatioii to the v,oiId 
of true being and thought In theac eailiei ilialogue> 
Plato shows himself always awaic of some such conucMon 
between the two as is involved in the genciahiing nioce-’o 
by which the notion is i cached An Idea., as it h put in 
the ItqnLUic^ is assumed wheievei we collect togclhei a 
number ot individuals, and, iecogmsin'4; their tommmi 
natuie, bestow on them one and the same name Oui 
intelligence, as it is put in the Phodru*,- pioceeils 5}ii- 
thetically from a collection of particuhus to a unit) It i-> 
perfectly true that Plato nevei succeeds in satiaiectoiily 
clearing up the lelation ivliich is thus shadowed loith 
between perception and opinion on the one hand and 
thought on the other, foi it is always his view that thought 
is perfectly independent, a pure immixed eiieigy of the soul , 
and, indeed, w'ere w'c luteipreting attoi more model a fashion, 
we should be compelled to say that aceouhng to Plato the 
apprehension of the Ideas is not so much a lesult i cached 
by the activity of intelligence, as the presence in the intellect 
of, or the illumination of the intellect by, the Ideas (This 
modem mteipretatiou is m fact the view, lineally descended 
from Plato, of St Augustine and of ]Malebiauche) 

But from the outset there appeals aud we have to trace 
its progress — the desiie to bring together into some rational 
form of connexion the two realms of objects and the two 
m6des of apprehension A somewhat similar development} 
might be traced on the side of Plato’s practical philosophy, 
where the first sharp opposition between the Good and 
perfect virtue on the one hand, and every form of pleasure 
and virtue of the lower type on the other hand, is gradually 
removed a place bemg finally found for the lower type 
of virtue, and pleasure being recognised, not merely as a 
concomitant of the highest excellence, but also as an all- 
^ Jtepulho, X 596 a - Phadrus, 265 D e 
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important fundamental instrument for the training of a 
character to its highest excellence In the Republic among 
the earlier dialogues we 6nd the most definite of the attempts 
to connect in some way the two contrasted objects and 
processes^ The whole realm of opinion is allowed to 
possess a shadowj' kind of half existence , that is in Platonic 
language, it corresponds to imperfect knowledge , but there 
IS a gradation of imperfection a gradation in which the 
connexion seems to be of the nature of imitation or copy 
ing (/it/iTjo-i?) The whole realm of process is an imperfect 
copj of the realm of real existence and in both realms 
a certain Subdivision is indicated a subdivision which 
in one of its parts proved of decisive importance for the 
development of the whole theory 
The realm of the intelligible is subdivided into two t}pes 
of intelligible object two types of mental act of apprehen 
Sion (1) the mathematical aspect of objects with as its 
appropriate act understanding, what we might call dis 
cursive reason ■{Ztavota) and (2) the Ideas proper with 
puT$ mtellect intuitive reason (i/oi/?) as the mode of their 
apprehension These two subdivisions are themselves m 
some kind of relation of imitation, that is m Platonic 
language he who apprehends the mathematical relations 
of objects knows truly and to a certain extent their ulti 
mate nature The true relations of things are so to speak 
reflected in their mathematical relations whence indeed 
follows the consequence familiar in Plato that the ap 
propriate discipline of the intellect that which leads it 
most effectually to knowledge of the true world of exist 
ence is mathematics The mathematical sciences themselves 
exhibit somewhat of the twofold character which consti 
tutes the link we are in search of The mathematical 
elements are not absolute being not ovaia in the full 

^ Repuhltc VI 09 ff 
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sense, but they effect the transition to tiue being a 
relation which seems to me to explain to some extent the 
veiy remaikable teim in the Philcbus} ‘generation into 
being’ (yeveaL^; 6i<; ovaiav). 

Again, the same relation of imitation connects the two 
"I’acles of the world of generation, of which the first natuial 

O , O ' ^ 

bodies aie the higher in the scale of existence, and the 
second — the images or reflexions of these aie obviously then 
copies Nay, one might say that there is a closer relation, 
that is, moie of imitation, between the natural objects 
things, plants, animals and the mathematical ratios, than 
between the latter and Ideas Thus, it v/ill be observed, 
the fiist simple thought of a contrast or opposition between 
being and process is ciossed and modified by the more subtle 
conception of a gradation or scale of existence, from the 
highest, the most peifect, to that which is on the point of 
passing into the non-existent 

The processes of mind enumerated in the EeimUiG play no 
great pait in any other portion of Plato’s exposition, and 
there is one of the earhei doctrines which rathei tend^s to 
emphasize the distinction of kind between them, and so luns 
counter to the idea of a graduated connexion the familial 
doctrine of Eemmiscence (dvdfivT]cn^) In thiee of' the 
Platonic dialogues Phcednis, Meno, Phccdo this doctrine is 
piominent ” It is connected in Plato’s exposition with quite 
ordinary facts of association of ideas, but it goes far beyond 
them ; and in the Phcedo particularly the account given of it 
comes veiy near the doctrine of Innate Ideas in its modern 
acceptation Sense-perceptions {alaOi^a-eL^) are legaided as 
suggesting an idea (evvoia) which they themselves could 
never furnish foi example, nowhere -among ‘pei cepta can we 
find absolute equality {avfo to larov, Icr6r7]<;) , yet this very 
judgment that perce'ptct do not contain absolute equality 

1 Philelus, 26 D 2 Pkachus, 249 ff , Meno, SO ff , Phcedo, 72 fi 
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proves that the idea oJ the absolutely equal is present in 
mind So with all other ideas they are not produced but 
must already have been possessed and the doctrine so 
interpreted is used as at least one ground for asonhuig 
miTnortality to the soul 

The doctnne of ReTntnKcence jn the long run connects 
itself with the Ihghly peculiar Platonic doctnne of the Soul 
The soul as we shall find in Plato, has two 
functions which indeed enable it to play tho remarkable 
part assigned to it by him of serving as tho real intermediary 
between the world of generation and tho ^vo^Id of true 
e-tistence » Its functions are Knowing and Moving, by 
moving being meant initiating change These are its 
functions and its nature — inseparable from it forming one 
might say its very idea tdthough m truth according to tho 
Platonic theory there is no Idea of tho soul In its function 
as knowing according to its nature os intellectually appre 
bending the soul is m no way dependent on tho body or on 
the accidental circumstances of time As I nowing — and 
that 13 Its nature — the soul is always apprehensive of the 
I^^eas Only as having this constant or rather timeless 
vision of the true realities the Ideasj does soul exist at all 
The doctrme of Eprnmi«;cence therefore is but an imperfect 
way of expressing the more important notion of the ultimate 
nature of the soul Evidently when so conceived the soul 
13 quite independent of the body — at all events in its 
function as knowing And therefore from that point of 
view it would appear impossible to effect any junction 
between pure intellect and sense perception or opinion In 
order to do that some relation external or internal between 
soul and body becomes necessaiy 
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LATER METAPHYSIC THE PAEMEXIDESi, SOPHiyP, 

AND PHILEBUS 

1 

The Pa/) memdcs presupposes much discussion on the Ideas 
The Ideas, so far as we have seen, present themselves as a 
senes of objects corresponding to the paiticulais of sense- 
peiception, but quite distinct from them in nature Little, 
if anything, is determined lespecting their interconnexion , 
and indeed, from the mode in which they are at fiist repre- 
sented, each as a unit mth its own indefeasible uatuie, 
connexion or interrelation of any kind in respect to them 
presents a difficulty There are thus two features to be kept 
in view (1) the contrast and yet relation between each 
Idea and its corresponding particulars , and (2) the unique 
character of each Idea when looked at by itself In tins 
second feature it is obvious that the Platonic Ideas resemble 
strikingly the Intelligibles of the Megarian school , and it is 
but a little assumption to make, that in histone fact the 
Megarian philosophers and Plato did for a certain time find 
themselves in agreement. On the other hand, the difference 
between the two becomes apparent as soon as the questions 
aie raised, what constitutes the relation between the Idea 
and the particulars 2 and, in what way is it possible that 
among the Ideas themselves there should be relation ? The 
Megarian thinkers took a negative attitude with regard to 
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both questions They did not admit that the particulars in 
any way existed, and they altogether refused to allou even 
of such modo of connexion among the Ideas as seemed to be 
involved m tho fact of predication That these questions 
had begun to press at a very early period m the workmg out 
of the Platomc doctnnc is evident from tho Luthydemua 
and Phado (l^o Euthjdemus is generally acknowledged 
to be early m date) 

Understandmg then that questions touching verj deeply 
the theory of Ideas ere current topics of discussion e turn 
to the first part of the Parmenides ^ where Soentes is repre 
sented as bringing forward tho theory of Ideas with the view 
of askmg whether tho subtle dialectical arguments of Zeno 
on for example tho Ono and Many would apply if the 
objects considered were tho Ideas In reply to this 
Parmemdes proceeds to put a senes of questions respectmg 
tho Ideas with a view to extracting a more definite state 
ment as to how they are related to tho things of sense the 
Many, and in tho first place he inquires whether the view 
of Ideas is perfectly general m scope whether it is confined 
to such cases as hkeuess tho just tho beautiful the good 
or must bo applied also to rather more concicte objects 
such as man and even to things winch arc m their nature 
imperfect ^ 

Assuming tho wider application of the theory of Ideas 
Parmemdes then asks* in what way is this participation 
(/x€TaX77-^iy) of the particulars in tho Idea concei\able? 
and readily points out that the obvious superficial inter 

* P rmenidts 120 137 *al S pt d» 0 f»TJ & 
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pretation of participation leads to a liopeless perplexity. 
Socrates, admitting the difficulty, is confronted with the 
question, whether, as the Ideas evidently aiise from the 
process of generalising, the hypothesis of the single Idea foi 
each group of particulars is not confronted by the difficulty 
which results from the unlimited possibility of generalising. 
The argument points out, as it were, thail there is some- 
thing arbitrary in stopping at one Idea which contains the 
common features of the paiticulais an infinite senes ot 
Ideas is possible^ 

To this Socrates- suggests as an answer that peihaps 
after all the Ideas ought not to be supposed to exist except 
as notions {voruxara) in the mind a suggestion which 
Parmenides at once refutes by the then accepted axiom, 
that a notion, being always the notion of something, implies 
the existence of that something 

The assumption that the Idea exists may, Sociates 
thinks, be defended by supposing that the participation is 
of the nature of resemblance the Ideas aie patterns 
{Trapaheiry/xara) fixed in nature, and the particular things 
resemble them a suggestion which Parmenides meets by 
bringing forward one of the forms of the argument latei 
familiarly known as ‘ the Thud Man ’ 

Socrates, in a kind of despair, gives up the attempt to 
defend further the hypothesis of Ideas, and Parmenides 
proceeds^ to point out a more formidable difficulty than 
all the others which the hypothesis would have to meet 
and overcome if it were seriously defended Biiefly, the 
difficulty is the impossibility of bridging over the antithesis 
between absolute being and absolute knowledge on the one 
hand, and relative being and relative knowledge on the 
other hand The absolute existents will be related amoncr 

O 

^ ‘ The Third Man ’ argument see - Parmenides, 132 
above, p 89 ^ Paimemdes, 133 
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themeeUcs and to their owu knowledge. Kelativcs ^\lll 
bo rchled to one another and to their own knowledge. 
But relative kuov\ ledge will not extend to absolute LMst* 
cnee nor will absolute knowledge extend to relative 
existence. 

This enumeration of difhculties must I think be under 
stood as ImiUg rcfen.ncc to current discussions about the 
theory of Ideas which tmplasiscd the {xnuU of diHicuIt) iii 
the elaboration of the doctrine. There is no nccessit) to 
suppose — no ground for supposing — that the) couatituto a 
criticism bv Plato himself at a lato period of his career on 
the carlicf form of Ins doctrine of Ideas. It is possible to 
trace the genesis of Ml the objections urged and that to 
sources outside of Plato The import.int argument the 
Third "Man is often referred to b) Aristotle. 

The argument was evideull) commonly recognised m the 
Piitomc school, and uo are fortunate!) able to trace its 
first appearance tbou^^h not unfortumtcl) to date that 
It IS to be assigned to a certain Polyxenus a SoplusL* IIo 
Slid to bive been a pupil of I uchdes and it seems 
reasouible to infer tint tbo argument cMIcd the Third 
Aim was the product of the Afcginnn lugonuit) The 
Alcginaus could urge it for the) did not admit the 
exiatence of the Alau) aloiioSido of the One and tho perplex 
It) in this argument arises whenever the Idea is placed as 
the One alongside of the particulars as tho Alauy They 
altogether rejected tho o^ncric character of tho intclligiblo 
uuits and it is this generic character that lies at tho root 
of the diificuU)— naturall) oul) when tho gcnenc character 
is supposed to possess of Itself a substautive CMStcuce 

A^ain tho supposition that tho Ideas may bo only notions 
lu mind undoubtedly originates with Autisthenes It was 
his objection to the Platonic doctrine and tho terms in 

* Sco b<»e p 69 note 2 
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which his objection is lefened to by latei authorities lea\e 
no doubt as to its purport and the kind of answer offered 
to it here in the Parmenides 

As to the third, the most important of the difficulties 
urged, that turning on the absolute distinction between the 
realm of real existence and the realm of relative fact, the 
sources are not so definite The argument is a geneial one, 
and it connects itself, I imagine, with a ceitam doubt thac 
we find Plato repeating, even in his latest works the 
doubt whether it is possible for man to be completely in 
communion with absolute existence Already Socrates had 
dwelt on the general distiuction between wisddm, as the 
possession of the gods only, and the love of wisdom, oi 
philosophy, as the possession of man, and Plato had le- 
peated that distinction in his own way ^ But if we sought 
for something more pointed I imagine we should not be 
far wrong in looking, hist, to the curious contention of 
Euclides already referred to," and then to the sharp dis- 
tinction which Antisthenes appears to have insisted on, 
according to whom we could know nothing of God fic^m 
an image 3 

These objections, then, taken together, are to be regarded 
historically as a summary of current arguments against the 
theory of Ideas , and in the remainder of the dialogue the 
answer to them is of a twofold nature Bust, and far the 
most important, is the general remark of Parmenides ^ that, 
except on the basis of the hypothesis of Ideas reasoning 
and philosophy (ij rov SidXeyeo-daL SvvaixL<i), that is, know- 
ledge, are impossible, and, secondly, the indirect demonstra- 
tion, which the second part contains, that the insistence on 
the absolute severance of the One from the Many leads 
merely to self-contradiction 


^ Symposium, 204 
2 P 84 


3 P 89 
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The doctrine of Ideas found naturally much resembling 
itself m the earlier Eleatic metaphysic The Ideas as a 
whole and individually occupy very much the position of 
Being in the Eleatic doctrine Now from the Eleatic posi 
tion it appeared quite impossible to offer any justification 
of the elements of Plurality and Otherness or Kelation — 
terms which pomt abstractly to the more concrete distinc 
tion between true being (ovffia) and the realm of generation 
{yeveai<;) It was never Plato s purpose to relegate the 
realm of generation to the indefinable sphere of Non Being 
There remained for him therefore always the difficulty of 
determiniiJg in what consisted the relation between the two 
distinct components — generation and true being And this 
problem he appears to handle in two different ways (1) 
quite abstractly by a treatment of tbe notions mvolved a 
treatment we might call dialectical and (2) m a more 
concrete manner by attempting to define tbe real principle 
of generation to pomt out that element of absolute e'cistence 
which from its nature constituted the explanation or ground 
0 ^ the relative or world of generation The Parmemdes 
seems to me the first step m the more abstract treatment 
for m result it is almost wholly negative it does no more 
than emphasise the contradictoriness of both positions — that 
which abstractly isolates being from everything else and the 
opposite equally abstract isolation of a multiplicity of units 
No doubt m this second alternative Plato has in view a 
variety of theories the abstract argument applies equally 
well whatever conception may be formed of the nature of 
the umts — whether they are xniclhgililia (the Megarian 
view) or isolated percepta with their names (the view of 
Antisthenes) or physical units (the view of the Atomists) 

The positive ground on which this negative argument 
rests deserves explicit recognition It is the necessity for 
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some other explanation in older to account foi leasomng, 
that IS, for knowledge In the Pa'imcaiihs this positive 
ground is no more than introduced In the Sopliisty on the 
other hand, a dialogue which handles the same problem, 
but in a more developed fashion, the position is stated much 
moie fully, and the solution there reached is altogethoi 
determined by reference to the necessities of kno v ledge oi 
thought The discussion remains m the region of abstract 
notions, but the lesult that what is called hTon-Bemg is 
but the inevitable element of Otherness oi Diffeience which 
IS necessary in order to render thought possible piepaies 
the way for a moie conciete treatment. In the Sophist it is 
shown that the Ideas cannot be represented as wholly iso- 
lated from one another, as altogether excludmg the element 
of Difference, Pluiality, or Delation Each Idea, while the 
same with itself, is different from every othei, and such 
difference affords the only intelligible explanation of the 
predication of Non-Being, for, while eveiy Idea can and 
must be said to be itself, it is not any othei This element 
of Delation not, it is tiue, to be handled without caution 

mtioduces interconnexion among the ‘parts' of real 
existence 

Evidently, from this point of view, the systematic inter- 
connexion of the Ideas is conceived in a way which differs 
fiom the result shadowed forth in the Bepulhc and the 
other dialogues in which the Ideas are contemplated from 
the point of view of generalisation The two representations 
are not indeed in conflict with one another, but the later 
imposes a certain hmitation on the earliei According to 
the earlier representation, the mterconnexion was lathei of 
the external kind, which is dependent on the play of our 
thinking According to the later, the nature of the intei- 
connected parts determines the extent to which they can be 
related one to the other A way is thus prepared, as it 
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appears to me foi excluding from the realm of real e\ist 
ence much that would have been included in it from the 
earher pomt of view , and a hint is given of a method for 
tracmg out the interconnexions winch differs from that which 
would be supphed by the process of generalising That is 
to say applying what has been said to the all important 
case — the relatfbn of the generated particulars to the Idea 
— the way is prepared for modifying the first conception 
of it m which they simply stand to one another as Individ 
ual and Class, Particular and Universal ilany and One 

If we IoqL for this new or unproved method of handling 
the relations through which the world of existence is a 
systematic whole we seem to find something resembling it 
in the utterances of the jPhxlelus This dialogue is pio 
fessedly on the nature of the Good and consists largely of a 
discussion respecting the places of pleasure and knowledge 
in the Good or final end , but it is based on a representation 
of the elements of real existence which is very different from 
any offered m the earlier dialogues 

fCn the Phxhhis Socrates after pointing to the nature of 
the diflSciilty which is involved in the conception of Ideas 
and assimilating that to the general problem of the One and 
the Many introduces a rather novel feature into the treat 
ment of the problem He seems to say that in earlier dis 
cussions of the difficulty it had been too easily assumed that 
the One and the klany just so to apeak stood side by side 
whereas in truth it is necessary to bear m mind that as 
all things contain in their very nature the elements of One 
and Many we should specially concern ourselves to secure 
completeness of system by the connexion of a One with its 
ilany ^ 

Carrying out this more into detail Socrates proceeds to 


1 Phtlelut 16 f 
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enumeiate the elements or kinds of existence These aie 
Tirst, the Infinite oi Unlimited or Indeterminate (to aireipov) 
a generic title which covers all cases in which there is 
simply the possibility of the more and less The Infinite 
embraces, as it were, within its scope everything which is 
relative and capable of vaiiation, but in which determinate 
amount or definite ratio is not visible ‘ (We shall find 
Aristotle always asserting that the raateiial pimciple in 
Plato was the Great and Small, or the Greater and the 
Smaller, oi Excess and Defect , and this is what is named 
here ‘ the Indeterminate.’) 

Again, a second element appears as the Limit jor Limiting 
(to Trepaq) that which, when mtroduced into the Infinite, 
gives rise to definite quantity or ratio. 

Thirdly, under one comprehensive head theie fall to be 
grouped together all the products of this introduction of the 
limit mto the indeteimmate. The class is called the Mixed 
(to pLiKTov) It IS a generated existence, it is even called 
by Plato Generation into Existence (yepecrd? etV ovaiav) ^ 

A fourth factor Socrates declares to be necessary the 
Cause or Ground of the mixture (?; alria rri^ ^u/xfXt^eeo^j 
that which brings about that the Limit is imposed on the 
Indeterminate 

Apart from all other difficulties in the Philehis, the classi- 
fication of the elements of existence has been felt to mvolve 
a special problem In that classification the Ideas aie not 
exphcitly named It is impossible to identify them with 
the Indeterminate They may be thought to resemble the 
Limit, and have often been identified with it , but Plato’s 
description of this element is quite fatal to such an inter- 
pretation The Limit is emphatically and exclusively nu- 
merical or quantitative, and we have no ground for asserting 
^ that at any period of his career Plato simply identified the 

^ Phtlehus, 26 d 
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Ideas with numbers Ho brought them very close together 
so close that his immediate followers in the school identi 
fied them and rejected one or the other as having anything 
special about it they did not want more than one of them 

The Mixed Class it has been thought may perhaps con 
tain the Ideas , but certainly if so the conception of the 
Ideas appropriate to that is out of harmony with anything 
that Plato elsewhere has said of them If any one proposes 
to find the Ideas in the mixed generated class he must I 
think accept Dr Jacksons interpretation^ that Plato in the 
later development of his Ideal theory came to regard the 
Idea as the natural type which was imperfectly realised in 
the concrete individuals But this interpretation will not 
really get over the difficulty for it is the mdividuals in 
their imperfection which constitute the mixed class 

There remains then as the onl) possibility that the atria 
the ground or cause of the mixture is the Ideal realm and 
that therefore we are to understand Plato as implying that 
in the world of generation a certain conformity to the Ideas 
and therewith a certain share of existence is obtained 
wherever and m so far as there is quantitative definite 
ness Numerical ratios constitute thus the connecting Imk 
between the otherwise wholly fluctuating matenal of the 
world of generation and the real existents the Ideas 

^ Iq a senes of articles Plato s Ph loloyy vols z zi xui zi7 xv 
Later Theory of Ideas Jovnal of zir 
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CHAPTER III 


DOCTRINE OF SOUL THE PUJEDO AND PIJJuDllUS 


Before pioceeclmg to the Tiuioji's, peiliaps tho moat dia- 
tmctly expositoiy of all Plato’s worka, it is desirable to 
considei the general position of Soul in the Platonic doctime 
The inteipietations leceutly ofteied of the change undoubt- 
edly disceinible in the theory of Ideas, concui m attaching 
the mam significance to the relation or Soul and Ideas, 
a relation •which ob'viously admits of a gieat vaiiety oi 
statement Jowett, for example, without expressly dis- 
cussing the development of the theory of Ideas, indicates 
throughout his various Introductions to the Dialogues ^ that 
in his view a change is to be discovered fiom the lepiesent- 
ation of the Ideas as transcendental objects to the moie 
psychological view which finds certain analogies in the 
modern doctrmes of innate ideas, categories of the under- 
standing, and the like Thus, on this -view, the Ideas would 
come to be placed in a ceitam relation to the soul, almost 
m a relation of dependence upon it Dr Jackson and 
others- have earned still further the same idea intei- 
preting rather freely fiom the point of view of modern 
Idealism, they suppose Plato finally to have reached the 

The Dialogues of Plato, translated "Eg, !Mr Archei-Hind m the m- 
into English, with analyses and in- tioductions to hi3 editions oi the 
tioduciions, by B Jowett Phado and Timaus 
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( conception of tho Ideas as having a U\ofold mode of 
existence On the one hand tliey are the fixed ways of 
thinking of tho Infinite Mind or Soul— the lines of the 
structure of Infinite Mind On tho other hand the 
Ideas also appear as definite ways m which the finite soul 
exists, expresses itself, or thinli Tho finite soul must 
therefore be said never completely to apprehend tho Ideas 
a certain element of imperfection attaches even to its repre 
sentation of fixed types m nature. 

If then wo push tho idealist interpretation further wo 
may regard objects of seuso as a subordinato form of the 
limitations 'which finitudo of soul or mind imposes on the 
apprehensions of tho individual soul In tho samo lino may 
be put tho deductions of the most recent of tho writers on 
the chronology of tlio Platonic dialogues Mr Lutoslawski^ 
whose view bnefiy is that m tho later sta^yCs of tho Platomc 
work the Ideas disappear aud Souls take their place 

It 13 necessary then to consider rather carcfull) what 
place Plato assigns to Soul m his general scheme of OMStenco 
In^the Phado tho stress is mainly laid on the distmction 
between soul and body but there aro two points m the 
dialogue which will servo us in good stead for working out 
a more complete conception 

Tho first 13 tho eternity of tho cycle of generation It 
IS impossible to overstato tho significanco of this article in 
the Platonic theory it is no novelty with Plato and wo shall 
find it reappear and cany much of tho samo consequence 
with it m tho ^liistotelian system * Tho world of generation 
IS in one sense at all events eternal There is no quali 
fication of this in Plato for even if it bo said in tho Timcais 
that that which is generated always comes into being and 
if the action of tho Artificer bo pictonally represented as 

* Orij\n and Orouth of Platot * Phado 72 
logic London 1897 * Seo bejow pp 161 235 240 
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fasliiomng an image which is the v,oiUI of geneiatiou, yet, 
in tile same Tmeevs,''- we aie caiefully inioimed that time 
itself comes mto existence only with the woild of generation, 
and not even Aiistotle the haishest of Piato'a cutics 
ever misinteipieted Plato on this point 
The cieatioii or coming into being ot the world oi geimia- 
tion must theiefore ho understood not as a tempoiai act, but 
as a way of lepiesentmg the lelatiou ot logical dependence 
the mahility to understand the w'oild of generation except 
by reference to something beyond itself. If the woiid oi 
geneiation be eternal, equally eternal is thy principle of 
that which is most chaiacteiistic of the v.oild of genei.ition 
change, movement 

In the second place, the soul ib placed in the most 
intimate relations to the Ideas (But it is distinct theiefiom . 
the soul is not an Idea) The pictorial lepiesentation of 
Eeramiscence is but a way of expiessing the fact that on 
one side, at least, the veiy natiue of tlie soul consists in lU 
vision of the true leahties, the Ideas The soul is of kin 
with the Ideal lealm, and thiough its intimate connexion 
theiewith it is immoital. 

The point at which the connexion with the Ideal lealm is 
made most explicit is expiessed by Plato as the lelatiou 
between, the soul and the Idea of hfe the soul is, lelatively 
to the Idea of life, the conciete wduch participates m the 
more abstract, in the Idea of life - Wliat is the Idea of hfe ? 
Kothing, I conceive, hut the ahstiact essence of change, or, 
if that notion be thought too wide, of spontaneous change 
In othei words, Plato is but lepeatmg heie that in its own 
natuie the soul is the first piinciple of all change 
In the Phccdriis most definitely w’e have the statement 
of the function of Soul as the piinciple of self-originating 
movement. Movement or change so the argument appeals 

^ Timaua, 38 B = Phado, lOS 
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to run — cannot be always produced change ultimately there 
must be some first source of movement at once moving itself 
and others On this is based the conclusion that the soul is 
immortal for did the source cease from whence all change 
flows theiewith would cease the whole cycle of generation ^ 
In the same PAcedrits there is with equal explicitness 
ascribed to the *5001 the vision of the Ideas In fact the 
Phcedriis gives this vision in its most pictorial fashion 
In the latest work of Plato and in the only book of it 
of speculative importance or value the general argument 
of the Plicedrus is worked out at very considerable length 
In the tenth book of the Zaus the general position 
of the Phccdrus is elaborated and the consequence is 
deduced from it that in the structure of things it will 
be found seeing that soul mind 

(vouy), that those arrangements prevail which are more of 
the nature of mind It must be added that m this same 
discussion m the Laus there appears a still more startling 
division of Soul than that into immortal and mortal — the 
division into good and evil the good soul directing all things 
11 ^ accordance with mmd or reason and the evil soul the 
companion of folly doing the very contrary 
The various statements are so far in agreement They 
justify us (1) in assigning to Soul a cosmical function the 
soul 13 conceived to be m some way the principle of that 
which characterises all generation namely change and 
(2) in holding that Soul is always distinguished from the 
Ideas even when these are referred to only under the 
general term mind the soul acts so far as it can m the 
light of the knowledge it possesses by vision of the Ideas 
or by participation in mmd (In the Txmoius the expression 
13 used, mind or reason (yovi) is in Soul just as Soul is in 
bod} 3 i^ow according to the Platonic usage this signifies 

^ Phadrus 245 c * Lavs x 896 ff ^ T mccxtt 30 B 
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just the leverse of the relation directly expressed it means, 
body is intelligible, has reality, only through its relation 
to and deperidence on Soulj in like manner Soul is intel- 
ligible and has existence only through its relation to, and 
dependence on, umnd or reason) So far, then, as the 
dialogues exclusive of the Timccus are concerned, there 
seems no reason for assigning to Plato thb view that the 
Ideas are in any way dependent on the soul there is 
nothing to qualify the original statement, howevei pictoii- 
ally expressed, that objective existence attaches to the 
Ideas 
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E Ti nrttri prcscuts tirst in (^Lucril outhno tliu f'lmihir 
itouic distinction bcU^ccn tho rciliu of Ideas or of ab 
ute existence nud tho realm of t'-ncnilion or of merclj 
atuo being lictcaallj tho latUr is rtpru.tuu-d is btin^ 
it m which tho diMiio iUtihccr (crjfitovfr^o^) works out 
les}gu> and tho ^lomt of \itw is tikeii that tho Artificer 
necessity I ceps in mow as Uio tuoilel m workings on 
design that irhtch is m lUelf complcto and ib oIutel> 
stent In order to secure that tho cop) slml) to fu is 
IS possible for a cop) iviicmblo the mode) tho first place 
that which is produced is t® "luit of all ilmieS 

icrated is nearest to perf(.ctiou (^edWiaroi' xat uptcrot ) 
iw of all sucli things tint is best winch shares m reason 
lu?) and nothin^ shares in rea on except Soul Thus it 
throUoh the soul m the world of generation that that 
irld IS brought os near as uia) be to bo n rescmblauco 
tho Ideal world The cosmos theu is represented ns n 
lug crcituro ($wov) possessing, soul nud rcisoii b) tho 
Dudcnco or dosioU of tho diMuo Artificer^ 

The soul theu is that principle winch holds together tho 

T n(tut Of TlcieUoni) uo iul> tani« m P puli e x 9i tgi 

in 8 liiUi iotroducc* lu omi well Throughout tl u 2 itaur sutl 

y of dealing ^ >th tho Tltinl I artieuW!) here Plato im the 

lU argument ihich a}i>car» m Atomiat doctnuo m Me \ 
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whole world of generation The other extremity of that 
world IS at fiist specified as the elements, the elementaiy 
opposites Fire, Air, Earth, and Water, which are them- 
selves represented as being to one another in a strictly 
determinable arithmetical latio.^ 

Obviously, in order to dischaige its functions of holding 
together the whole world of generation afnd making it a 
copy as far as possible of the perfect model, the soul must 
be m its nature composite, and Plato presents in the 
T%mcms a statement, in very exact but incomprehensible 
terms, of the composition of the universal soul- Leaving 
the details, I accept from this the geneial indication that 
soul in some way unites the two natures, the purely ideal 
and the material, but while on the one hand it is akin 
to, and inexplicable except through lefeience to, the world 
of Ideas, on the other hand it is required as the explanation 
foi the characteristic of the material world its change 
Undoubtedly one must admit that after having said this 
there still lemams a chaiacteiistic of the world of geneia- 
tion which IS not accounted foi just that which is dimly 
indicated by our term ‘materiahty' *• 

It IS not a little remarkable that in the Txmmts Plato 
first gives clear explicit recognition to this deficiency, 
and proceeds to add to his account of the whole scheme 
of existence a third factor® The ground for recognising 
this new factor is expressed in a distinction between two 
forms of cause “The generation of this universe is a 
mixed creation, by a combination of necessity and reason 
. If, then, we would really declare its creation in the 

^ 31 f material bodies’ (irepl ra crtijj.aTa 

-Its elements aie (1) ‘the un yiyvo/xivTi fiepicTTr]) oi ‘the other’ 
divided and ever - changeless sub {Birepoi') , (3) a compound of these, 
stance ’ (a/j.epi(7ros Kal aei icara raura called simply ovcrla — TtvuLUS, 35 A 
txova-a ovaia) or ‘ the same ’ (raiirSv) , ^ Timaiis, 48 E 

(2) ‘that which becomes divided in 
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manner whereby it has come to be we must add also the 
nature of the Errant Cause and its inherent power * 

This third factor furnishing an explanation of the element 
of necessity is metaphorically declared to be the receptacle 
(vToSoxn) &*id as it were the nurse of all becoming To 
illustrate what is justly called an obscure saying, Plato 
raises the question are we justified in speakmg of even 
the elements — Fire Air Ac — as having true Being ? Do 
we not see them undergoing continual change ^ Is it pos 
sible then to speak of any one of them as an individual 
as this (touto) * Ought not the true designation to be 
of such a* kind (toiovtov)^ That is ought we not to use 
instead of the substantives fire Ac which seem to point 
to individual subjects predicative terms all of which point 
to some subject quite indeterminate? We ought not to 
say that in the world of perception there is Fire but that 
the subject indeterminate a; is at such a tune under such 
conditions of the nature of fire fiery So with all other 
sense predicates To do justice to the vanability of what 
they express we must assign them all to some subject 
•What then is this subject? It cannot itself have a 
definite form it cannot be one kind of thing it is rather 
all receptive capable of assuming all forms, and the forms 
it assumes which come in and pass out are likenesses 
of the eternal existences copied from them in a fashion 
wondrous and hard to declare which we will follow up 
later on Positively its nature is further defined as Space 

^ H fiyfi 7j yip 1 ] T St r t le 0 s fi — T mccu* 50 c 
(Tfio yt ff s a ayient r nal o Thu prom e u aot fulfilled m the 

a a is u iy vijfljj X s Z ti T nucw3 or m any other extant wnt 

y y « Ta a a mm ip pt t ing of Plata It may be conjectured 

I 6 rns vK wfi 72 alrlas ? <pip to refer to the efforts he seems after 

IT ^ — T vKcus 48 a wards to have made to show omecon 

ra S I i 6 ra u mta nexion between the numerical rat os 

I fi unp. ra, irtrwB ma ir u which constitute the definable eba 
p ir S sipp s V I 6 p s 4 racter of these shapes and the Ideas 
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(^co/ja) — space (peihaps one ought to say) m the most ahstiact 
of its aspects, as, so to speak, the mere form of eKteinality, 
that which enables thing to be distinguished fiom thing 

Space, regarded as the universal all-embracing form, at 
once suggests a reasonable ground for the determination of 
the nature of the elements of the world of sense through 
geometrical ratios The elementary bodies^ are just deter- 
minations of space, according to a mathematical law, and 
such determinations are impressed on space because thereby 
space resembles as closely as may be the tiue natures, that 
IS, the Ideas 

It IS to be added here that not only does Plato iail thereby 
m his attempt to explam corporeality, but that he also, as 
we have seen, has to introduce alongside of space a form of 
mechanical movement which serves as a ground for ex- 
plaining physical changes independently of the soul. 

The visible perceptible woild, then, finds at all events a 
ceitam amount of explanation in so far as the forms which 
enter into and pass out of the receptacle are geometrical, cal- 
culable The less definite properties of objects are legaided 
very much in the light of secondary qualities that is, tliey 
are supposed by Plato to arise as a conjoint result of (1) 
these fundamental geometrical properties, and (2) the char- 
acter of the human body, which is itself fashioned to be the 
appiopiiate locus of an inferior grade of soul , The mixture 
which composes the world-soul is modified, when connected 
with the body of man, and Plato’s account of the body is the 
most absolutely teleological ever offered The quality of 
every part is determined with reference to the function it is 
required to discharge for the soul ^ 

The problem now arises, in what position does the Timccus 
leave the Ideas ^ 


^ Timceus, 70S 
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Tirst of all we ma} ask, what types of Ideas art, uu 
ambiguously referred to in the Tiwaiisi The answer to 
this question is to some extend mdctermmato both because 
It must bo guen by enumerating, after the metaphorical 
manner of the dialogue as a whole the components of the 
realm of existence and also because the absence of some 
types of Ideas liom the enumeration is not the same thing 
as their defimte rejection by Plato 

Taking the enumeration then we have m the first place 
the heavenly bodies, the gods and in the organic world 
man animals and vegetables — types therefore or classes 
of natural Vibjects ^Vs regards the inorganic world it will 
be observed that Plato does not allow that the elements — 
fire air earth and water— have Ideas They arc composite 
The ultimate elements are m nature gcomctncil Plato 
indeed endeavours to show bow out of certim tnauguhr 
forms the elements may bo composed. Thus the whole 
inorganic world is to bo regarded as exhibiting in a con 
fu ed way an ideal structure that, strictly speaking is 
mathematical in its nature So far therefore there vrould 
n^t be Ideas for (let us say) stones and rocks, mud «kc 
such as were referred to in tbo Panncnxdcs 

How there is no reference made to aitificxal things no 
reference to relations or qualities — of all of which examples 
had previously formed the stock illustrations of the doctnne 
of Ideas Even if the absence of reference to them is not (o 
bo identified with rejection of them it is at least significant 
when coupled with Aristotle s express remark that the 
Platonists did not admit such Ideas while nevertheless 
the arguments they employed would compel the admission 
of them ^ 

Accordingly the Ideas in the Txmdus are really of two 
types first the more concrete where the Idea is the perfect 

* Anst Met A 990 b 1 991 b (5 
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repiesentative of a class of natural objects, and, secondly, 
the moie abstract, tending to become hardly distinguishable 
from mathematical ratios, from numbers. Now, the charac- 
teiistie of the natural classes, belonging to the first variety, 
IS that they are all informed in various measure by Soul 
The visible and tangible world which surrounds them, 
belonging to the second variety, corresponds, therefore, very 
much to the object of all apprehension on the part of the 
soul. 

Assuming, then, that we have so far a statement with 
respect to the composition of the ideal world, does the 
Timceus in any way define the mode of existence and inter- 
relation of these parts of the ideal world ’ In one way it 
does. ‘ The unchaugmg Idea, unbegotten and impeiisli- 
able, neither receiving aught into itself from without nor 
itself entering into aught else, invisible, and not in any 
wise perceptible, that wheieof the contemplation belongs 
to thought’ such is Plato’s description,^ and it imphes, 
and Plato steadfastly maintains, the ‘transcendental’ mode 
of existence of the Ideas Whatever, then, may be the 
signification of the treatment given in the Sophist to the 
conceptions of Identity and Difference, these must be 
regarded as so far external to the Ideas themselves Pos- 
sibly Plato is only trying to express what his terms render 
it almost impossible to express satisfactorily, that on the one 
hand the true is always immutable, and on the other hand 
that the true is always intelligible, and is, therefore, always 
apprehended through sameness and difference 

Now, the Timceus undoubtedly confirms the conjecture we 
have already formed, as to the importance of the position 
assigned to Soul in Plato’s explanation of the world of 
generation That eternal world requires, as principle of the 


^ Timceus, 52 a 
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changes which go on in it, something which spontaneously 
originates mo^ ement Further such spontaneous movement 
Plato will not and cannot conceive as proceeding haphazard 
without law order or end The moving principle must, 
therefore ho think 9 bo regarded os at tho same timo in 
formed with intelligence — capable of apprchendiDo and so 
far as its conditions allow reproduemg lu its functions what 
IS apprehended as true and perfect Undoubtedly in this 
conception there is still left on inexplicable clement — the 
conditions which render it impossible for tho soul to cdcct 
a perfect copy of its perfect onginal So far indeed docs 
Plato push* this element of tho inexphcablo that as we 
saw he la compelled to allow over and above tho purely 
formal aspect of it nob only Space which introduces mul 
tiplicity into the copies of tho eternal ratios but also tho 
more matcnal element of Movement 
A certain source of change lying altogether outside of Soul 
IS undoubtedly admitted m the Ttmccus and it makes its 
appearance as constituting the ground for tho final unin 
telhgibility of much m tho particulars of sense It appears 
on both sides of the process of sensation — on tho side of the 
perceiving agent and on the side of what is perceived On 
the Bide of the perceiving agent it is connected with what 
Plato calls the mortal part of soul that part which has 110 
share by itself in the apprehension of eternal truth On the 
side of the sense qualities it appears as the factor which 
renders impossible what wo coll objective knowledge of these 
qualities Sensations come about through tho tumultuous 
flow origmated in the body by tho influence of outside 
thmgs Tho sense qualities, then which we asenbe to 
things are, m the first place largely if not wholly subject 
ive They indicate nothing of reality in the absolute sense 
And, in the second place m various degrees they tend to 
pass into the wholly mdcterminate having one might con 
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jecture from references here and in the Fhilehus, as their 
lowest limit those changes of bodily condition which do not 
appear m consciousness at all 

Perhaps it is not too violent an interpretation of this 
position of Plato respecting sensation and the sense-qualities, 
to say that it corresponds to the recognised impossibility of 
reducing the sense-qualities to exact mathematical deteimm- 
ation for just in so far as the mathematical ratios involved 
in all of them make themselves apparent, as, for example, m 
figure, in so far the sense-quahty has more of the character of 
objectivity, where, as in odours, and in pains and pleasuies, 
little 01 nothing of the foundation appears, they become 
wholly subjective and mdeteimmable 

Thus, then, the Timceus in one respect simply repeats the 
eailier doctrine that sense - peiception, as having to deal 
only with the transitory, does not constitute knowledge , 
in another respect it goes beyond the eailier position by 
defining what it is that constitutes the defect of sense- 
peiception, namely, the impossibility of seizing in the 
flow of sense the true mathematical latios of the ultimate 
components both of the seuse-thing and of the peicipient 
organ, the body 

The Twicbus in the long-run evidently succeeds no better 
than the eaily theory in accounting for that which consti- 
tutes the difference between the particulai and the Idea 
Indeed it names that as the inexplicable But it explains 
more fully than any other dialogue, what would otherwise 
appear staitlmg, that the immediate followers of Plato, the 
first Platomc school, entirely threw aside the earlier pictorial 
representation of the Ideas, and either identified the Ideas 
with numbers or substituted numbers for them. That this 
view of the Platonic school was mediated by the later woik 
of Plato himself we have every reason for mfernng from 
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Aristotle 3 mode of cnticismg the latest tjpe of the Ideal 
theory as known to him Taken generally indeed these 
criticisms of Anstotlo and his representation of the riatonic 
theory do not contain anything that is not foreshadowed 
e\en in the dialogues The more important articles of his 
account^ of the Platonic theory are the following — 

1 The Ideas ire self existent substances having no pos 
ition m space There are just os many Ideas as there arc 
groups of natural things 

2 Three grades of existent are to be distmgmshcd (a) 
the Idea (&) the thing of sense (c) the intermediate (the 
mathematidol) which is distinguished from the Idea in that 
while of the latter there is but ono of each kind of the 
former there may bo many 

3 All that 13 has a twofold ground — the formal and the 
material The formal ground is the Ono tlio material is the 
Indeterminate which is of a twofold nature the Great and 
the Small This third article is the most important of the 
three and tho most difScult to interpret It appears to 
imply that in Anstotlo s view Plato introduced tho element 
ot*pluTality into the ideal world as into the w orld of sense 
and under veiy much tho samo title 

According then to this interpretation wo shall certainly 
admit a matenal factor in tho Ideal realm — extending 
however, the meaning of material and understanding by 
it only that which contains tho ground of multiplicity In 
the realm of tho Ideas this is puio quantity In tho world 
of generation it is as wo have seen from tho Txviccus Space 
and space as there defined is just tho copy of pure quantity 
containing in some mysterious way tho element of sense 
Just as in the Twikus we see an approach to an explan 
ation of the world of generation by a reduction of ail com 
pounds to simple ratios of figures m space, so wo may fairly 

* Anst 2ltt A c 6 
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imagine that Plato proceeded to define tlie contents of the 
ideal world as the detei mined latios of puie number 

Obviously m so doing theie is left m legard to the 
ideal world the same problem uhich Plato solves paitl) by 
introducing Soul as the principle of movement in the %\orld 
of generation, and partly by lefeiiing to the lawless foice oi 
nature There is no ground offered lor u^iafc v,e may call 
the generation of tire Ideal Humbeis fioin their elements , 
and it IS at this point perhaps that we understand uhy it 
IS that Aiistotle should Iiave sard and he has been fie- 
quently lepioached for saying it -that Plato employed only 
two pimciples the formal and the material *’ 

There may have been in the later speculations of Plato 
somethmg of an attempt to bung together this extiaordm* 
arily abstract result with earlier and more concrete con- 
ceptions, that appear, for example, in the H^jjahlic m the 
doctrine of the Foim of the Good, and geneially wheievei 
Plato has to define the kind ot order which the soul tries 
to reproduce. It is not without significance that m these 
latest speculations, of which w^e hear as Lectuies, the title 
should have been indifferently "Of the One” and "Of tne 
Good”,^ but ive have no means of recoveiing the hne 
of thought through which the connexion may have been 
approached 

^ [The title is usually given (<? jr ivere disappointed when thej tound 
Simpl Phys 151) as arepl rayaOov that the subjects discussed uero 
Aristoxenus {Ham Elan ii 30) ‘good and uiiitj as predicates of the 
relates, on the authoiity of Aiistotle, finite, numbets,’ &c ] 
that the majority of Plato’s hearers 
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The general problem with which the theory of Ideas is 
concerned may be defined as the explanation of the world of 
generation It must never be forgotten that in Plato s view 
the world of generation not only has an existence but that 
it IS eternal Its mode of existence certainly is of a kind 
hard to define in terms indeed we can express it only by 
changing the reference from objective being to knowledge 
The leading idea of method in Plato is unquestionably the 
identification of absolute existence existence in the fullest 
sefise of the term ^ith perfect intelligibility The world 
of generation then has not existence in the fullest sense 
of that term because it requires for its explanation refer 
ence to something other than itself sometbmg that possesses 
marks conspicuously wanting m it The change the con 
stant cycle from coming to be into ceasing to be which 
characterises every part of the world of generation renders 
indispensable the reference to a ground which itself is 
charactensed by the opposite predicates — Want of Change 
and Absolute Being 

The mode of existence which is here contrasted with even 
the indestructibility of the cycle of generation corresponds 
exactly to truth and logical vabdity , and it is the feature 
of the Platonic theory and of all Platonism that it identifies 
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the existence of some subjects or objects with the non- 
temporal charactei of tiuth oi logical validity^ 

The world of geneiation we might perhaps be ready to 
admit with Plato reqiiiies a ground other than itself. But, 
after making the admission, we should probably find, as 
Plato found, extraordinary difficulty in connecting the world 
chaiacteiised by change and plurality with the explanatory 
ground which has just the opposite qualities In making 
the admission we, so to speak, start from the world of 
generation as the datum. Is it possible to do what Plato 
seems to have contemplated as the veiy final problem of 
speculation to start from the explanatory ground and 
deduce from it as necessaiy consequence the woild of 
generation with its wholly antagonistic features^ 

When the problem is taken withm the limits of those bare 
abstractions with which Greek philosophy first operated 
the One and the Many it may seem capable of satisfactory 
solution But we should have to say, as involved in the 
solution, that the antithesis implied in the terms 'starting 
fiom’ the one element or the other is quite misleading. We 
can neither deduce the Many from the One nor the One 
from the Many. If we separate them at all, the problem 
becomes insoluble But it is altogether a different question 
when, in the place of the abstractions One and Many, we 
have the much more concrete related factors, the non- 
temporal unchanging realm of absolute existence and the 
changing cycle of merely relative bemg. It is then, I think, 
that Plato begins to find the necessity of introducing inter- 


^ Lotze, m a valuable chapter of 
his Logic (Book in chap u ), insists 
that Plato was perfectly aware of 
the confusion of thought which re 
suits from complete identification of 
these two, that he never mtended 
more by the Idea than the logically 


valid or true, and that Aristotle’s 
criticisms therefore miss the mark, 
foi, taken altogether, they consist m 
pointing out the incompatibihty of 
objective oi substantive existence 
with the charactei 3 of logical validity 
or truth 
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medianes, forcing together the opposites into some kind of 
union so as to make the antagonism between them at least 
less obvious I doubt whether ho ever commits himself to 
the position that the uorld of generation is necessarily im 
plicated in the world of absolute being His nearest ap 
proach thereto is in the correlation ho quite empirically 
makes between Kcason (voo?) — the one function of which is 
the contemplation of the Ideas and which itself unchanging 
and unchangeable is mfonued by tbo unchanging and un 
changeable Ideas — and Soul Reason he tells us ^ 13 in 
Soulj and ho almost lays down tho general proposition that 
Reason is actualised only m Soul The indestructibility 
of Soul doubtless enables it thus to scr%o as that con 
Crete m which the eternal Reason is made actual But if 
a distinction obtains at all — and some distinction there 
must bo — then precisely what constitutes the differeDCO 
evades tho scope of tho general explanation 
AVe ha\c here m fact an illustration ~ perhaps it is 
historically the first illustraUon~>of tbo fundamental diffi 
culty which attaches to any purely deductive construction 
of* the universe of being It is quite a mistake to supposd 
that the Umversal completely c\plains tho Particular It 
explams no more than that m tho Particular which docs not 
difier from the Umversal It is with Plato as with Spinoza , 
and Plato s procedure in interposing these intermediaries — 
the Soul and Space — between the eternal Idea and tho 
variable Particular is e-^actly parallel to Spinoza s inter 
position of the attributes and the infinite modes between the 
umversal of Substance and the particular of tho fimte modes 
The intermediate that plays the most important part 
IS as we saw Soul which is generalised by Plato and 
taken to signify the principle of all change But now and 
agam one must say, on empincal ^^rounds it is assumed 

1 Ttnueui 80 D. 
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that in the process by which this principle of change unfolds 
itself it follows the diiection prescribed in and by contem- 
plation of the Ideas But the soul shares also the nature 
of the mutable, and in this finally Plato has to find a 
solution for that deviation from the perfect model which 
cannot but be allowed in the world of generation so much 
so, indeed, that, as we saw, in the Lavjs he is ready even 
to distinguish between the good and the bad soul. Pinally, 
the soul as principle of change, as working out a copy of 
absolute existence, has to operate under conditions that aie 
so far foreign to its own nature The element of external- 
ity IS inexplicable from the explanatory ground*, the Ideas 
themselves. 

However Plato may endeavour, then, to bring into some- 
what closer connexion the world of Ideas and the world of 
generation than seems possible from the first diiect antithesis 
between them, it has still to be acknowledged that the effort 
IS a failure that the Ideas still lemam in some obscure way 
external to the world of generation, and that not from them 
alone is any explanation offered of the first most important 
character of the generated, namely. Change *■ 

Now, substantially these are the two objections which 
Aristotle is to be found persistently urging against Plato’s 
theory of Ideas (1) that just in so far as they aie put 
outside of the particulars they serve to explain neither the 
existence of the particulars nor our knowledge of them, 
the universal, Aristotle consistently presses, cannot be said 
to exist outside of the particulars and (2) that the Ideas, 
even if they did exist, furmsh no explanation of real change, 
real process, in the world of generation ^ 

Aristotle’s own theory with regard to the world of genera- 
tion so strongly resembles that of Plato that we must, I take 


^ Arisfc, Met A c 9, and M, N 
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It assume that the distinction which he seeks so persistently 
to enforce had a real and important signification for bun 
According to Anstotlo the character of the several parts 
of the world of gencrabon is determined by the presence 
in each type or class of things of a certain group of essential 
attributes The , distinction is thus implied bctvv ecn what 
we may call the objective universal the real class and the 
subjective universal that winch is the product of our com 
paring and abstracting thought. Accordingly wo can see 
that part of .tinstotles objection to the Platonic Idea is that 
in it the subjective universal tbo notion oi concept is 
identified illegitimately with the objective universal the 
group of characters or marks which defines one special typo 
of concrete things Evidently too if this identification bo 
made it becomes more easy— seeing that tho generic or 
subjective universal is never presented m concrete fashion 
—to assign to it a kind of existence which is wholly indc 
pendent of the concrete particulars and which constitutes it, 
according to Anstotlo s habitual phraso a One alongside 
of the Many {rapk rk — oXXa) Tho constitutive marks 

of a real class are only found lu tho concrete particulars 
They may bo predicated in the form of a notion of tho 
particulars there may bo a One of Many {Kark ttoXXwv) 
Anstotle would substitute then for tho genenc universal 
with which he identifies the Platonic Idea tho essential 
form— that complex of marks which constitutes tho defimto 
nature of any actual group of things m the world of sense 
It 13 tho constitutive nature of a group (The isolated 
individual is for Aristotle as for Plato the unknowable) 
It 13 the nature of actually existing things that is to say 
subjects of properties there must therefore always go with 
the essential form that which performs the two indispensable 
functions (1) of constituting plurality and (2) of conferrmg 
the ultimate characteristic of being a subject of properties 
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Aristotle, for liis part, names this constituent Matter (i/X?;), 
and thereby involves his own theory in the same final 
perplexity m vhich the Platonic is entangled 

These groups of individuals, sharing m a common con- 
stitutive or essential character, are what Aristotle called 
‘the lowest species’ (drofiov eZSo9), and |ie is justified, so 
far as the terms allow of justification, in saying that in them 
the essence is inherent Beyond them, outside of them, the 
essence, the form, has no existence Shaiiug with Plato the 
view that the world of generation is eternal, Aristotle theie- 
foie regards the origination of these constitutive forms of the 
lowest species as not a pioblem requiring solution 

Oui knowledge of the field of experience is completed 
when we have leached insight into the constitutive nature 
the forms and are able to deduce theiefrom all that follows 
from the original nature of the things themselves Such 
knowledge, then, must be regaided as having, so to speak, a 
number of quite independent roots Each type of tlnngs has 
its own individual character, and consequently, according 
to the Aristotelian view, there are distinct sciences, each 
with its own ultimate principles , and it is theiefoie im- 
possible that there should be any one all-compiehensive 
science such, for example, as Plato seemed to contemplate 
in his Dialectic. Common principles theie may undoubtedly 
be, for the work oi process of knowing is the same in kind 
throughout the several sciences , but fiom common principles 
no specific knowledge can ever be deduced. The hypothesis, 
therefore, of a science which deals only with abstract princi- 
ples severed from things, and winch attempts to deduce 
therefrom the specific charactei of the thmgs themselves, 
is illusory whether the abstractions be represented as 
generic universals in the fashion of the earlier Platonic 
view, or as mathematical ratios, in conformity with the 
later view The severance of the Idea from the particulars. 
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therefore in Aristotle s view rendered knowledge of the 
particulars themselves quite inexplicable 

The second mam objection which Aristotle presses is that 
the Ideas afford no explanation of what is above all charac 
teristic of the world of generation — namely Change All 
philosophy of nature says Anstotle is cut off by the 
hypothesis of Ideas for from the permanence and un 

changeability of the Ideas it is obviously impossible to 
deduce the counter opposite — transitormess and change 
Nor will Anstotle acknowledge that anything is gained by 
the intermediary the soul with which in the Platonic 
theory exp'lanation of change appears to be given In so 
far as the soul operates in and through contemplation of 
the Ideas it ought to operate without change if the expres 
Sion be allowed. The Ideas says Anstotle are always 
there why are the particulars not always there ? Just in 
so far as the soul is supposed to operate apart from the 
Ideas a ground of explanation that is not the Ideas them 
selves IS resorted to We have seen abundantly that Plato s 
theory is open to this cnticism. Accordingly Anstotle 
idsists that m the long run the Platonic theory would 
be compelled to have recourse to a duality of active prin 
ciples and that therefore an explanation cannot be found 
in the Ideas alone 

Perhaps the nature of the difficulty which Anstotle here 
presses may become clearer if we follow out now m a few 
words his own attempt to find a solution in accordance with 
the view he takes of the world of generation 

The fundamental fact of movement or change in the world 
of generation Anstotle recognises he recognises also that 
there cannot be an endless sequence of determined move 
ments — that in some way the original impulse must be given 
by that which is not itself impelled As such an original 

» Anst Vet A Sg** b 8 
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the complete realisation of the typical form Such purposive 
movement or change is wholly inexplicable by mechanicdl 
causes and Aristotle uamg more precise language than 
Plato, has to recognise alongside of such change, Chance 
(j^XO) Spontaneity (to avro/xarov) 

And if we ask further what explanation can be given of 
the purposive movement the teleological connexion Aristotle 
IS able only to offer a confused reproduction of one element 
in the Platonic theory Somehow the world of generation 
strives towards a perfection which lie* outside of itself It 
IS to be regarded therefore stnctly in the Platomc fashion 
as an imperfect copy but animated by a desire to attain a 
completeness which it does not yet possess 
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Without undue straining of evidence they can he assigned to 
Aristotle himself Thus for example the perplexity of atti 
tude adopted to the theory of Ideas in the Parmenides and the 
Sophist in particular has been interpreted as a criticism from 
the side of Plato of objections to the doctrine of Ideas that 
had been raised in the Platonic school by Anstotle himself 
There is little evidence in support of this view Tor 
instance the use m the Parmenides^ of the Third Man 
argument does not justify a reference to Aristotle as the 
Thud Man was a recognised shibboleth On the other 
hand in the Laus — in the bool that sums up Plato s 
natural theology — there is an updonbted reference to the 
Aristotelian view that all things come about by nature ^ 

However this may be we are entitled I think to assume 
that Aristotle s position in the* Platonic school gave him the 
means of estimating precisel> the lines along which the 
Platonic thinking was being gradually developed and that 
his criticisms therefore may be taken as indicating what 
was the last form of the Platonic work It is with special 
reference to this final form that Aristotle s opposed view is 
v^orked out It would be dangerous certainly to attempt to 
extract from Anstotle s cnticisms alone the mam features of 
this later form of the theory of Ideas Fortunately we hav e 
a certain supplement m what is known of the doctnnes 
advanced by the immediate successors of Plato who were re 
gaided not as establishing a new and independent school but 
as continuing the traditions of the genuine Platonic school 

Of these leaders of the Academy — Plato s school — the 
first was Plato s nephew Speusxppus who presided over the 
school from Plato s death m 347 to 339 Of his doctnue we 
get certain indications m Anstotle himself and in the later 
authorities principally Sextus Empincus and Clement It 

* Plato Farm 1S2 * Plato Lava x 8S9 B of 891 c 
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IS possible that these later authoiities all drew from one 
source the writings of Aiistoble’s immediate successor 
Theophrastus, who may fairly claim credit as the first 
historian of philosophy after Aiistotle himself 

Tirst, we gather that Speusippus modified gieatly the 
fundamental position of the Platomc sys^tem the anti- 
thesis, the almost absolute contrast, between rational know- 
ledge and sense-peiception He admitted the existence of 
something intermediate, of a ceitain inteiconnexion, be- 
tween these two Sextus Empiricus wiites ^ “ Speusippus, 
dividing things to be known into the sensible and the 
intelhgible, declared that the cnteiion of the intelligible 
was scientific [oi lational] explanation {i’irL(TTr]fioviKo<s X0709), 
while that of the sensible was perception which is scien- 
tific (i'lricTTrjfioviKT] atadTjart^), and he was of opinion that 
scientific perception came about by a ceitain participation 
in rational truth”- 

There seems to follow fiom this recogmtion of an inter- 
mediate form between reason and sense a further diveigence 
from the Platonic principles Speusippus apparently gave 
up the attempt to mterpret the whole of existence from tlie 
point of view of the Idea of the Good He tended, in other 
words, towards a separation of the parts of real existence 
from one another such as was incompatible with the 
Platonic conception of a complete explanation of all from 
the ultimate principle of the Good It is possible that in 
this we must recognise the influence of that increased 
interest in natural phenomena which goes with a lecogm- 
tion of some measure of real knowledge, of rationality, in 
sense-perception The pointed divergence from Plato comes 
in a very unexpected form “ Some,” says Aristotle,^ “ as, 

^ Sext Emp Math \ii 145 (E P - Plato comes very near this view 
354 ) Cf Zeller, Plato and the Older in the Timceus 
Academy, 568 i Aiist Met A 1072 b 30 (K P 355 ) 
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for example the Pythagoreans and Speusippus are of 
opinion, that what is fairest and best is not primordial 
(ev apxu) fhey say the beginnings of both animals 
and plants are undoubtedly causes but what is fair and 
perfect is the final form reached and derivative ' From 
this Speusippus appears to have drawn the very important 
metaphysical conclusion that the Good was not to be re 
garded as primordial as the or principle of things 

The Good was to bo regarded as derivative as rather a final 
end than as the initiating cause or ground Such rejection 
of the Good left Speusippus apparentl} with nothing but 
the more a^istract conception of Unity or the One as the 
principle of existence , and from what Anstotle tells us it is 
evident that Speusippus felt to the full the impossibility of 
advancing a step further with the Parmenidcan One Ac 
coidingly he seems to have placed alongside of the One as 
having equal value as an ultimate factor the llan> from 
which he found it doubtless possible to develop number 
But again he was compelled to make additions when advance 
was sought from number to geometrical forms and finally 
aif additional principle was required if advance was to be 
made to life and mind We learn definitely from Anstotle 
that Speusippus placed alongside of the One other principles 
for different kinds of reality — fimt the pnnciple of numbers 
then the pnnciple of gcometncal magnitudes and lastly the 
principle of soul Aristotle s criticism of this is obvious — 
that it would make the universe like a bad tragedy a string 
of unconnected incidents * 

How are the differences between these 1 inds of reality to 

^ Anstotle b reply to this is that He would Bay that the qu st on of 
t! e seed is itself a dented fact — the the ongm of any one definite type la 
egg 13 not antecedent to the hen — meaningleas 

the dominant conception of his whole * Anst Met Z 1028 b 21 (R P 

philosophy being that of fixed types 3S3 ) 

m nature that have no beginning * Anat ilfet Al076bl Nl090bl9 
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be explained^ Speiisippus gives up the problem. As we 
have seen, he adopted in addition to the One a distinct 
principle which served to explain the second type of 
intelligible existence, namely, niimbci. What this prin- 
ciple was we aie not definitely told. It may fahly be 
conjectured from the very similar speculations of Xeno- 
crates that it would have to be named the Manifold, or 
perhaps by the moie Pythagoiean title, the Indeteimmate 
Dyad (// aapiaro^ tviU) Fuithei, a new pimciple was 
lequued to explain another type of intelhgible existence, 
geometrical magnitude. Again we aie left in doubt as to 
how this pimciple is to be named. Piobably it lesembled 
that factor which in the Timmus is intioduced as Space, a 
kind of receptacle for all changing forms. Still more in- 
definite are the principles which Speiisippus toimd himself 
fuither obhged to postulate One indeed is named to us 
as ‘soul,’ and as by soul is doubtless meant, m Platonic 
fashion, the principle which imtiates all movement and 
change, it is possible that Speusippus is not in lespect to 
this far from agreement with his successoi Xenocrates, who 
as we know defined soul to be a self-moving number 
AuoDher principle is required, but is only refened to m the 
most general fashion by Aiistotle, the pimciple which ex- 
plams objects of sense-peiception, ra crcapaTa ra ataOjjrd 
It will have been observed that Speusippus avoided 
identifying the One and the Good This he appeals to have 
done on the ground that he did nob regard the element of 
multiplicity as being m itself evil ^ Again, it will he 
observed that Speusippus practically identified the Platonic 
Ideas with a certain kind of number, and, moreover, assigned 
to such numbers (seeing that they aie generated from a 
unity that was more arithmetical m character and with- 
out the mystical significance of the Good) a distinctly 

^ Arist Met N 1091 b 33 
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mathematical character In both points there is mail ed 
divergence from the Platonic view Por Plato identifies 
the One and the Good and Axiatotle even mahes a special 
criticism on the consequence invohed namely that 
accordmg to Plato good and evil are alike first principles 
(all duality being evil) Phto also distinguished the Ideas 
from the arithmetical numbers , and even though the 
Ideas tended to become more and more numerical m 
character they were nevertheless characterised as being 
devoid of the special qualities of number They could not 
be comhmed as mathematical numbers can be combined^ 
Speusippus rejects this distinction but nevertheless as 
Aristotle points out since he is compelled to mtroduce a 
certain distinction between the One — Unity— which is prin 
ciple of all and the One which is a factor in all number 
he implicitly allows a distinction of the Platonic kind 

One further doctrine is ascnbed to Speusippus which 
has its own general interest 'W'e find Aristotle^ contest- 
ing a position which seemed to threaten the possibility of 
scientific knowledge To define it was urged requires 
absolutely complete knowledge No one can define — that 
is state completely the nature of what is defined — with 
out distinguishing the defined from all else In other 
words there is no knowledge except absolute knowledge — 
absolute quantitatively as well as qualitatively Apparently 
Speusippus was the author of this argument though I 
admit it IS not easy to see in what way it connects with 
the other doctrines ascribed to him It raises defimtely 
for the first time the question whether reality is a 
whole at all 

Something more definite may be found in what is 

^ They are non addible { f wSajj ^Amt Anixl Post u 97a6 (RP 

) 3 2b) 
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known to ns of the work of Xfnoceates, the second 
head of the Older Academy/ and a personal friend of 
Aristotle’s, though our knowledge of him also is hut 
fragmentary, and many of his sayings aie of a mystical 
or allegorical nature Xenocrates is credited with a 
restatement of the forms of apprehension ^ types of know- 
ledge, they may be called which it is of special interest 
to note he coupled with a correlative classification of the 
real world of existence Xenocrates recognises sense- 
perce|)tion, reason, and a third a composite kind of 
knowledge to which he gave the Platonic title So^a, 
opinion. To sense-perception he allowed a certain measure 
of truth, bub inferior in certainty to what was given in 
‘reason’ I suppose that the distinction here was moie 
or less that previously hinted at by Plato, that sense- 
peiceptions were, so to speak, isolated "What is given is 
not connected with grounds or reasons which render it 
intelligible It is only so to speak — fact Opmion, 
again, was held by Xenocrates to yield both true and 
false Some opinions were true, some weie false With 
the distinction of these three forms of knowledge "^as 
conjoined a classification of corresponding objects to be 
known. To rational knowledge was assigned what was 
outside the ovpavo^ Sense-perception had as its province 
what was within the ovpav6<?, while opinion had as its 
field the ovpavo^ itself meaning by that the various 
heavenly bodies^ Obviously here there is a more defiriite 
formulation of the threefold division which must have 
been floating in populai ideas, and which we find 
ascribed, no doubt falsely, even to the Pythagoiean 
Phdolaus The division is important, because it is 

^ From 339 to 314 b c He was a 358 ) The object of is described 
native of Chalcedon as 'complex reality (crOyderos ov<rla) 

- Sext Emp Math vu 147 (R P 
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that which forms the ground plan of all Aristotle s 
speculation 

What IS outside the ovpavo<i is for Xenocrates that 
which is wholly devoid of change That which is within 
the Qvpavo'i (and there is little doubt that by this he 
meant pretty muth what Aristotle calls the sphere under 
the moon) has the character of constant and for the most 
part incalculable change The ovpavo<i itself partakes of 
change for the heavenly bodies move , but it is change 
that 13 umform and calculable Xenocrates also gave these 
divisions of)the real world the names of the three Parc'S 
— Atropos Clotho and Lachesis 
Like Speusippus Xenocrates seems to have postulated 
as his fundamental prmciples in a metaphysical sense the 
One and the Indeterminate Dyad' Prom this point of 
view it becomes mtelhgible why Xenocrates should have 
rejected Ideas in the common Platonic sense and retained 
only the Ideas as numbers He is supposed to have 
identified Ideal numbers with mathematical numbers lay 
mg, emphasis however on the features peculiar to the 
Ideal numbers 

In this connexion it is worth noting that we possess 
from^ Xenocrates a rather significant definition o£ what was 
meant in the Platonic school by an Idea — atria rrapa 
BeiypariKt] raiv xarh (f)U<nv act tTweffTtoroiv Doubtless 
every term in this is carefully selected — 
atria = ground or cause — perhaps the former is the 
more correct rendering 

•Trapa^etyp.aTiKJj= after the fashion of an example type 
or modeL 

Hence a cause which serves as a model an example 
Kar^ =a m or by nature is obviously intended 

j stob Ed I 6'» (B P 559 ) 

* ProcluB Parvi, 131 E (B it 136 ed Cousin) 
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with respect to what is thereby excluded Now, m Plato, 
that which would be excluded would doubtless be ex- 
' pressed by the term ‘art,’ a term which would in- 

clude all exercise of human activity ra Kara ^vaiv, then, 
would mean things produced by the supreme orgamsmg 
power, as distmct from human activity— < by the divine 
ael crwearcarcov must again be taken as indicating a 
certain restriction Not everything which subsists, which 
has substantive being in nature, is to be understood, but 
those things only which have a kmd of universality of 
existence, by which I take it he can mean onjy the types, 
kinds, or genera of natural things 

Thus from the definition it will become apparent that 
Aristotle was strictly correct in asserting that in the later 
Platonic doctime theie were not admitted Ideas of aiti- 
ficial objects , and, doubtless, there must have gone with 
that the exclusion of negatives. Por negatives can hardly 
be said to have existence in nature It is not obvious, 
however, from the defimtion that we must exclude what 
may be called abstracts as compared with concretes, that 
we must refuse to admit as veritably Platomc, Ideas, for 
example, of relations and quahties In respect to this 
some further distinctions are required, and probably the 
Platomsts were prepared to reject on certain grounds 
some qualities and relations, while admitting others 

There is ascribed to Xenocrates defimtely a doctime to 
which, certainly theie are approaches m the Platonic 
writings, namely, that of mdivisible lines (aro/ioc jpayfiaC) ^ 
Possibly this doctrine is connected with the view of 
Xenocrates that the ultimate mtelhgibiha are number 
He seems to have carried it to the full extent, and natur- 
ally mvolved himself m hopeless difficulties from the 
mathematical side 


1 SimpI Phys 138, 10 (R P 362 ) 
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Pinally to i^eiiocrates is ascribed the definition of the 
soul as a self moving number Obviously this is a direct 
deduction from the Platonic description in the Tvmazus of 
the composition of the world soul The indivisible and 
divisible there were interpreted by Xenocrates as the 
elementary principles of number namely Unity and the 
Indeterminate Dyad and the factors Same and Other also 
assigned by Plato to the soul Xenocrates inteipreted as 
the principles of stability and change 
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CfTAmR I 
PLATO AND AUT^TOXLE 

The Anstotelian system taken as a whole is most easily 
approached from a consideration o! the relation in which it 
stands to the Platonic The popular antithesis of Platonism 
anfl Anstoteh'ini<im exaggerates no doubt but does not alto 
gether misstate the nature of this relation On some sides 
unquestionably there is so much identity of spirit and 
principle between the Anstotelian and the Platonic phil 
osophies that the former is nghtly enough to be regarded 
and can only be understood as a development of the latter 
Perhaps even when the hnal statement of Aristotle s doctrine 
13 reached it may appear to the modern critic to express 
something so resembling Platonism as to be hardly distin 
guishable from it On the other hand it is impossible to 
overlook the continuous sense of opposition to Plato which 
runs through all the Anstotelian writings Beyond a doubt 
Anstotle conceived himself to be followmg a line of thought 
antagonistic to the Platonic 
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We shall not err much if we connect this sense of opposi- 
tion with an important difference m the intellectual equip- 
ment and training of the two thinkers What most impresses 
the modern critic in Plato is the wholly abstract attitude of 
his mind with respect to the detail of external nature The 
one writing m which Plato handles of set^ purpose the facts 
of nature the Twimis is among the most mystical and 
least satisfying of his writings. It deserves, if ever any 
speculative treatise did deserve, the title sometimes given to 
Leibniz’s theory of Monads a philosophical romance On 
the other hand, the most obvious external feature of Aris- 

C 

totle’s method is its continual reference to a vast mass ot 
empiiical material, prevailingly, though not exclusively, of a 
physical nature Accordingly, in the classifications of the 
sciences, as one may call them, ofiered by the two, the broad 
external difference is that in Plato metaphysics tends to 
absorb all the rest, while in Aristotle theie is the clearest 
possible lecognition of separate provinces as belonging to 
metaphysics and to the several natural sciences 

One might even say that Aristotle’s constant objection to 
the Platonic theory of Ideas is the outcome of his supeiior 
knowledge of physical nature and his deeper conviction of 
its reality In Plato’s theory of Ideas, under all its many 
modifications, there seems to be involved, as the one char- 
acteristic of reality, that immutability which seems to attach 
to the objects of pure intellect as contrasted with these 
immutable essences, the shadowy realm of the changeable 
was allowed only an imperfect, undefinable, almost self- 
contradictory mode of existence In Aristotle, on the other 
hand, although in the long-run the distinction so prominent 
m Plato will be found to maintain a place in his system, 
the burden of his argument throughout is that the world 
of change has a reality of its own and is altogether inexpli- ' 
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cable by reference simply to the immutable essences which 
Plato had called Ideas However unsuccessful Aristotle 
may be m his final solution of the problem of change it 
is the characteristic of his philosophy that he lays stress 
on the fact of change and insists that something more 
than the unf’hnngeable is required to explain it 
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CHAPTER II 

FtINDAMENTAL CONCEPTIONS 

When we take into consideration only the geneialities of 
the Aristotelian doctrine we are apt to misunderstand them 
It IS difficult to lead into the abstiact teims which Aristotle 
employs the exact conciete meaning they possessed for him 
A thinker’s abstractions have meaning always, and only, in 
reference to such detailed and conciete picture of the world 
of fact as he carries with him It would be impossible to 
bring together in a summaiy fashion the details of the Aris- 
totelian repiesentation of the world of fact some of its broad 
features, however, it is all-important to keep constantly 'in 
mind. 

1 General dvmsion of the realm of existence 

Aristotle gives precision to a distinction in the general 
lealm of existence which had been gradually shaping itself 
through the speculations of his predecessors In his general 
representation of fact the whole system falls mto three mem- 
bers or groups (1) the absolutely unchanged and unchang- 
ing final cause , (2) the realm of existents that are relatively 
unchangeable but which undergo a regular uniform series of 
changes, the heavenly bodies, (3) the region of constant 
mutation and change which locally is definable as that 
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underneath the moon — the earth that is with ite immediate 
surroundmgs the atmosphere &c 
Keeping this very general distinction m view I proceed 
to make the assumption that in any connected body of 
speculative views there is generally some central conception 
which will furnish a clue to the interconnexion of its parts 
Some such dominating* conception I think we find in Ans 
totle in the idea of End or Purpose It is an idea so closely 
connected with that of change that it can only be expounded 
ju close relation to the analysis of change I purpose follow 
mg out rapidly this conception of change as the embodiment 
of purpose'or end in order thereby to get a first provisional 
view of Aristotle s system 

II The conce2}itons of Change and Furpose 

Aristotle lays down m the broadest terms the proposition 
Each existent m the realm of change comes to be from 
something by something to something ^ 

What IS this existent which undergoes change ? On that 
Aristotle points out first that the existent is distinct from 
its quahties quantity and relations These are its predi 
cates, and as opposed to them it is definable by the 
abstract term subject (to inroKu^i^vov) In the last resort 
then the existent which changes is a subject that is not 
predicate of any other ^ 

Secondly Aristotle does not fall a victim at all events 
not readily to the line of speculation which naturally arises 
from the distinction between the subject and its qualities 
quantity and relations That is to say he will not or at 
least will not readily be driven to the supposition of a 
subject which like Xoekes substance is a mere cluster of 
negations The existent subject he maintains as well as he 

^ Mel A 1069 b 36 ir nr fidw a 13 
t2 jc 1 T I I r, T Cf z 1032 * Met Z 1029 a 20 
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can, must be a concrete somewhat (roSe rt), an individual 
thing , generalities, universals, are not as such existent , the' 
generalities which we may predicate of the existent subject 
do not themselves directly indicate existents 

Thirdly, the individual subject, though thus opposed to 
its universal predicates, must nevertheless have a definite 
natuie, a character, that which is essential to it, that which 
makes it to be what it is, that which it is in itself without 
such character it could not be or be known 

Fourthly, this group of characters, whereby the concreto 
mdividual existent thing is defined, comcides with the last 
or ultimate specific difference which we arrive rit in classi- 
fication 

Thus, fifthly, the ultimate subjects, in the region in which 
change is most of all involved, aie the individuals composing 
an mfima sjpecies or natural kind one in nature, therefore, 
but many in number In regions wheie change is uniform^ 
the ultimate subjects aie smgle eternal existents, changing 
by constant law one both in kind and in numbei. 

I call attention here to the all-important identification in 
Aristotle’s system of the essence of the individual with the 
essence of the %nfima species oi natural kind. Undoubtedly 
this rests on, or, at all events, coincides with, the idea which 
Aristotle thioughout accepts, that nature in the broad sense 
IS a system of fixed types of existence Such a representa- 
tion of nature lies in the background of all Aristotle’s 
thought, and only by constant reference to it can we make 
the details of the Aristotelian logic internally consistent and 
intelligible 

The definite nature which makes the thing to be what it 
IS, is also that whereby each thing has its place in the whole, 
by which it plays its part in the whole, discharges its func- 
tion, and therefore is what each existent has to be, what it 

^ That IS, among the heavenly bodies 
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has to realise In the realisation of tins its inherent deter 
mined nature the true being of each thing consists The 
whole world of change therefore may bo regarded as a 
system of realised ends, or as the constant process of the 
realisation of ends From the one point of view each 
concrete thing is entitled by Anstotle a completed Actuality 
(€vre\ix^ia) f from the other point of view wo distinguish 
in the process the initial Potentiality (fiuvo/xi?) from the 
Actuality itself (evep^wa) 

The distinction of actuality and potentiality involves a 
third conception that of Process or the actualisation of the 
potential ' Anstotle calls it fie^a^oXij (Change) and uses 
the rather narrower term Kivi}(n<t (Movement) as synonym 
ous with it.^ It 13 best to keep m mind not this more 
specific form of change (movement) but change or process 
in general which is to be defined as the actuahsation of 
what esisU potentially it is the transition from the 
potential stage to that of completed actuohty 

In this transition it will be noted that the completed 
actuality assumes a definite form the presenco of which 
distinguishes it from the antecedent potential condition 
All change therefore involves the negative clement it is 
a transition from what is not yet to what is The negation 
however 13 not so to epeaV oi the absolute kind The 
potential as not possessing what the actuality manifests is 
not absolute negation Aristotle uses to designate this 
aspect of It the technical term inepij(rt<; (privation) The 
potential may have abundance of actuality when looked at 
from another point of view It is negative or privative 
only as regards the higher form into which it is capable of 

^ See Phys v 221 b 35 m t (oAX luv t (ind 

u divided into (1) 7 ft And ^ pi la tbo cateEjOnce of Quality Quan 
which relate to the category of oiala t»ty Place respectively 
( 2 ) s which baa three apeaee 
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developing In the complete gradation of nature there is 
thus, as it were, a scale of ascent and descent, descending 
towards privation of all that is determinate, ascending 
towards completed perfect actuality. 

Further, from its position as a reahsed end, an actuality, 
the concrete existent must always he regarded as in itself 
a compound {crvvd&rQv), of which it is easy to distmguish 
as elements the familiar Form and Matter It is a com- 
pound because the actuality is not an absolutely new forma- 
tion, there is carried out in it, manifested in its fulness? 
what IS also in a way present in the antecedent condition 
There must therefore be a common basis, the foundation 
for that identity in difference which connects the potential 
and the actual This common basis is called by Aristotle 
tkr] (Matter), a notion much wider than that which we 
connect with the term The other element, Form (elSoij), 
is easily identified with the reXo? or final cause, for it is the 
same as that which the thing is capable of being, that which 
when attained constitutes the complete existence of the 
thing The Form is equivalent to the end or purpose of the 
thing in an exphcit or direct way, when the existent thing 
comes about by Nature (^ucrt?) The same holds good, 
though the relation is imphcit or indirect, when the thmg 
produced comes about by Art {rixvr]) or the practical imder- 
standing {Btdvoia irpaKTiKij) of man In the region of 
generation, then, there are two main types of cause Nature, 
which Aristotle vaguely enough regaids as the immanent 
activity or foim, and Art, whatsoever springs from the 
soul or mind, in which latter case the form is distinguish- 
able in its antecedent condition fiom its realisation m the 
concrete thing ^ 

It IS worth noting here that Aristotle connects with 
these two types of causes two mysterious and treacheious 

^ Phys 11 c 1 
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factors which play a part in his theory of nature — 
Spontaneity (to avTOfiaTov) and Chance Spontan 

eity relates mainly to nature as a cause, chance rather to 
art The connexion between chance and art is the more 
obvious of the two In carrymg out a plan says Aristotle 
it often happen'^ that the actions requisite for the end in 
view have consequences that were not foreseen and that 
did not enter i^to the consideration of the agent On the 
analogy of this relation he seems to have conceived of 
spontaneity or the spontaneous as holding a Ritmlar place 
with respect to the operations of nature Nature also 
has to employ means in order to realise its ends and from 
such means may follow effects which are not so to speak 
in the plan itself^ 

Evidently the conception of Spontaneity is irreconcilable 
with any scientific view of nature as an mterconnected 
whole, and perhaps it is not unfair to msist on the 
essential relation between the notion of the spontaneous 
and Aristotle s fundamentally unscientific conception of 
nature as a gradation of fixed types of concrete exist 
ents Now experience forces on any one the admission 
of deviations from such fixed types Even in the realm 
of organic life where Aristotle s picture of nature has 
most to support it we are presented with innumerable 
deviations from the type Anstotle himself considers only 
the extreme cases of such deviation — monsters as they are 
called {repara) Eor these he finds an easy explanation in 
this notion of a possible deviation from nature a possible 
interference with the operation of nature which as he con 
ceived it is always directed towards the realisation of ends ^ 

^ The effects or coasequencee m mechanical way it is said to be the 
question are always such a« vught result of spontaneity or chance See 
have been the object of nature or art. Phys u cc 4 6 
In other words when what might ’ Phys ii 199 b 1 cf Gctu An 
hare been intended results m a purely ui 7S9 b 10 
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111 The concepho 7 is of Foi ni and Mattel 

These notions of Eorm and Matter admit of and lequire 
somewhat more detailed analysis , and the analysis will yield 
us some of the characteiistic technical notions with which 
Aristotle operates Matter, quite generally, js the substratum 
of change. Change is, as Kant later expressed it, not vicis- 
situde, a series of peifectly disconnected events, there is 
involved in it an element of identity, of continuity, the 
differences which aie too easily taken to constitute change 
are possible only as diffeiences in some common substratum, 
which therefore constitutes the necessaiy complement m the 
whole notion of change ^ Mattel then, so regarded, is that 
which IS not in itself the individual conciete existent, but 
is so only potentially , it is what may or may not possess 
this or that quality. Such potentiality of becoming a con- 
crete existent is still moie cleaily manifested in another 
aspect of matter, that in which it presents itself as capable 
of being, or of not being, an individual This or that in- 
dividual cannot be called necessary Now that in the 
individual which has this characteristic of non-necessity, or 
contingency, is its matter 

If, now, recognising the strictly relative character of this 
notion of matter, we carry our view downwards to that which 
IS the last remainder after abstraction, we have the wholly 
indeterminate final matter {irpcori] v\i}) which is the baie 
potentiality of all that is actualised in the lealm of change 
mcognisable by itself, known to us only by analogy, a point 
in which Aristotle is borrowing freely from Plato - 

In the realm of change, wherever there is numerical multi- 
plicity, there is the element of contingency, the element of 
matter Where there is no element of the material, no 


^ Phys 1 c 7 

2 Met Z 1036 a 9 , Phys i 191 a 8 Of Plato, Ttm 52 b 
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potentiality only completed actuality there is no numerical 
multiplicity — a proposition which furnishes Aristotle with 
one of the mam determinations of the Divine Kature It 
enables him to assign to the Divine the all important 
feature of unit} (There is considerable difficulty m clearing 
up the relation iof matter and form in the case of those 
concrete eMStents which are not included in the realm of 
constant change namely the heavenly bodies In so far as 
they undergo change in the sense of motion they contain 
matter m the correlative sense But they do not contain 
matter in {he proper sense of the word Each one of them 
13 the sole and complete representative of its type — it is 
sut generis) 

The element of form is that which constitutes the nature 
of the concrete thing — that therefore which when known 
discloses to us its essence For this Aristotle uses a very 
peculiar abstract term — to n tjv eivai The phrase is un 
doubtedly framed on analogies common enough otherwise 
in Aristotle Aya$ov is good to ayaSco eivai is the being 
good or goodness Consequently our phrase here means 
*what was the being of the thmg or otherwise the abstract 
nature or essence of the thing ^ This abstract essence or 
as we might call it the notion of the thmg is its deter 
mmate character divested of all element of matter It is 
therefore as can readily be seen what appears expanded 
m the definition (Xoyov opur/io'i) of the thing and Aristotle 
expressly calls this notion of the thmg its form 

IV The First Cause 

The process of transition or development from the poten 
tial to the actual always involves an Efficient Agent (to 

* The imperfect ^ is explained as text of discussion and means what 
an diom by which the perTtumcnt the thing really uas throughout the 
nature of a thing is expre sed or loTestigat on of its nature 
perhaps it refers to a supposed con 
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fcivovv), whether nature lu some one of its conciete manifesta- 
tions, or art as embodied in some concrete agent And it is 
a fundamental proposition with Aristotle that the Efficient, 
'^'that which gives use to the process of transition, must 
always be in itself an actual existent The potential as 
such does not give rise to the actual. It is necessary, so to 
speak, that the potential should be stimulated into energy, 
and it can be so stimulated only by the operation of a com- 
pletely existent thing something which, as Anstotle puts it, 
exists in actuality. Erom this proposition it was evidently 
easy for Aristotle to proceed to an important conclusion from 
his general doctrine, namely, that there must be for the whole 
connected sequence of changes a Eirst Efficient, a Eirst 
Mover (jirpoirov /civovv), theie must be, as he says, a fiist 
beginning, a principle (apxv) > series of causes cannot be 
endless Thus, in spite of the apparent prioiity of the po- 
tential to the actual, Aristotle insists that in fact the actual 
always precedes the potential, another of those features 
which absolutely distinguish his conception of development 
from any of the moie modern interpretations of that notion 

To recapitulate Process or Change is the notion under 
which Aristotle brings all forms of transition from the po- 
tential to the actual Tn it, therefore, we find what corre- 
sponds most closely to the all-important notion of efficient 
causation, and Aristotle takes occasion to define very ac- 
curately one element in his theory of real causation The 
Efficient, that which gives rise to the transition from po- 
tential to actual, must always itself, before the transition, be 
in the condition of actualised existence. Ultimately, there- 
fore, however far back we may push the regress from effect 
to cause, we must land in an efficient which is itself m 
completed actuality, and which therefore is not itself in the 
condition of process or transition. Even if we look at change 
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in the rather limited though important sense of local mo\e 
mcnt (<})opa ) — and Aristotle sometimes goes the length of 
maintaining that all forms of change involve local move 
ment^ — the result is the same in kind there must be 
postulated a first unmoved moier Along this hue then 
Aristotle works lOut perhaps the most obvious connexion 
between the realm of mutation and the immutable or as 
he otherwise calls it the Divme (to Oeiov) 

It would perhaps be an exaggeration to say that the 
c&aracters by means of which ho further defines the notion 
of God arPj negative , but certainly the} come very near 
being mere cxpUcit denials of what is the general aspect 
of the realm of mutation Those defining marks o! the 
Divine are most easily unfolded from the notion of the 
first unmoved cause of motion The following is a sum 
mary of them — 

(1) God IS m His essence pure actuality, there is not 
in His being anything merel} potential 

(2) The essence of the Divine is eternal for the senes 
of transitions making up the process of the world of 
gelieration has neither beginning nor end (This proposi 
tion of the eternity of the world of generation caused the 
greatest trouble to the scholastic Aristotelians They found 
difficulty in accommodating it to the Christian doctrine of 
Creation ) 

(3) The nature of the Divine is immaterial 

(4) The nature of the Divme being immaterial is un 
changeable and free from every element of passive affection 
It IS not by motion of Himself or in the more general 
way by change of His own being that the Divine Agent 
gives rise to movement or change This position however 
necessary from the premisses of Aristotle s system only 

* Oen. Corr i c 5 

’ Taken from Schwegler JlaTidbooL of the Hut of Phil 109 (14th eil) 
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accentuates the difficulty theie latent of lepresenting in 
any intelligible fashion the manner in which the opeiation 
of the Divine on the woild of generation comes about 
Aristotle himself hardly gives any explanation of it be- 
yond a lefeience to the analogous case m which change of 
emotion or desiie may come about frofn contemplation, 
say, of the beautiful Thus, m a way, the series of changes 
m the lealm of mutation would be repiesented as origin- 
ating fiom, and expressive of, a ceitam striving of the 
changeable towards tlie peifecb model of the unchanging'^ 

(5) The natme ot God, being devoid of every element ot 
mattei and therefoie of all multiplicity, must further be 
characterised as single The Divine is one The same 
lesult, indeed, would follow fiom the unity of the woild of 
mutation , foi the sequence of changes there is continuous, 
and such coutiuiiity can find explanation only in the 
singleness of the fiist cause - 

(6) Finally, as the Divine is wholly devoid of any element 
of the mateiial, its essence must be defined as throughout 
intelligible, and its mode of existence, theiefoie, must like- 
wise be defined as the exercise of pure immixed intelhgedi-e 
The Divine is piiie continuous activity of thought, alto- 
gether devoid, theiefoie, of the piactical oi pioductive 
eneigies which chaiacteiise the latioual life of man, and 
having for the object of its contemplation nothmg beyond 
itself It IS theiefore puie self-conscious reason (voya-i? 
voycreo)^) to stiain the expression a little It is impos- 
sible from the scanty utteiances of Aristotle on this 
point to give gieater exactness to the all-important notion 
which here emerges -that of the intelligible object of the 
continuous contemplation of the divine leason 

^ Met A 1072 b 3 also as many unchangeable Divine In- 

- [Bub at the same time it must be telligences as are necessary to explam 
kept in mind that Aristotle recognises the movements of the planets ] 
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V The Soul 

Returning now to the realm of the mutable I note 
that Aristotle proceeds in viewing the tjpes of change on 
a distinction easily arrived at from a broad contemplation 
of the world of fact and already recognised more or less 
definitely lu the pre Aristotelian thinking — the distinction 
between mo\ement which is as we should call it the 
mechanical result of a preceding movement and movement 
01? change which is so to speak self generated Nature 
in the narrower sense of that term is regarded as the 
principle of all self generated movement and such move 
ments constitute the more important element m the world 
of change merely induced movement is accidental 

Now the principle of all such self generated movement 
had been called by Plato (Soul) and though Aris 
totle perhaps restricts to some extent the raDoO within 
which soul IS recognised ho yet does not depart widely 
from the Platonic position For him as for Plato there 
13 no distinction in essence between life and soul Only 
iif accordance with tho method provided by the important 
distinction between potential and actual and the cognate 
notion of a gradually ascending scale of actuality Aristotle 
IS enabled to connect life and soul by the relation of potential 
and actual Soul is tho actuality of tho orginised body or 
livin„ being Tho completion or complement of the living 
being — which apart from it possesses merely the potentiality 
of life — 18 called by Aristotle ^ 

Soul then is not only always related to body but it 
IS more specifically related to that type of body which 
from the arrangement of its parts is adapted to the kind 

^ V 'i' XV *’ V vpvni 1 41** a 27 For a mo e precise 

ffufia os Ip <Ti S HI (uh ix s statement of the relation of and 
T 5 & ^ pyo i Dt An 4* ® ® below pp 199 20** 
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of function which we call ‘life’ Thus m strictness soul 
in the world of mutation presents itself only m the realm 
of oiganic life It is not, as with Plato, extended over 
the whole region of the material univeise Only where 
the arrangement of parts exhibits the peculiarity of oiganic 
connexion can we say that the completed, actuality which 
is thus made possible is of the natuie of soul Wher- 
ever that arrangement is provided theie may be soul , and 
in truth the term ‘ organic connexion -the significance 
we attach to the term ‘ organ ’ can only find applicatidfi 
when the activity called ‘life’ is leally brought^ into exist- 
ence Thus, for example, Aristotle steadfastly maintains 
that a hand or arm when cut off ought not to have applied 
to it the same name which it bears when the same poi tion 
of matter is veiitably an integial pait of the living whole. 

The same general conception, which enables us thus to 
define the soul as the actuality of what is potentially in 
the organised living body, may in its turn find application 
to the soul itself That is, the soul may exhibit to us a 
gradation of ascending functions related m somewhat the 
same fashion as respectively potential and actual 

Aristotle, following out this thought, proceeds to ask. 
What is the simplest set of functions m which the organic 
life IS manifested in actuality^ They aie, he says, the 
nutritive or vegetative^ The living being preserves its 
existence only by assimilating nutriment. The function 
therefore of nutrition is the first grade of the activity of 
the soul Without it none of the higher forms can be 
exercised 

The next of the higher forms are, in the first place, 
sense-apprehension (aLa-Orjcn^) , in the second, motor activ- 
ity (KLvr]at<;) The latter, however, Aristotle tends to regard 

^ fwV (that IS, Me in the simplest ‘rpo<p^u re xal ai^rtaiv Kal tpQlcriu JDc 
and vfidest sense) \eyofiey TTjp di’ auToS An ii 412 a 14 
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as dependent on the former Here he shows genuine 
psychological insight 

Aristotle regards sense perception as the specific charac 
tenstic of the animal soul It is the foundation for a 
variety of closely connected higher functions which on 
the whole Aristotle tends to group together with sense 
perception and which the later scholastics almost unani 
mously named the animal soul They constitute the 
representative function (^ai/rao-to), which includes (1) the 
capacity for retaining images of past sense apprehensions 
(jivrjfiij) (51) reminiscence or voluntary recall (avafivtjai^ 
a function which Aristotle thinks belongs chiefly to man), 
and (3) imagination m the fuller sense as the represents 
tion of a concrete individual 

Closely alUed to these and not as we shall see later very 
accurately defined by Aristotle are the functions of judging 
believing and even reasoning — a group constituting altogether 
what might be called the functions of understanding and 
on the whole the Platonic term Siavoia is suitable here 

The soul thus represented as the actuality of the body 
as constantly correlated with the body, is like the body 
part of the realm of the changeable^ lake the body it 
is strictly individual It is nonsense to represent any 
soul as capable of inhabiting any body The soul there 
fore IS mortal or immortal in the same sense in which 
the body is That is to say just as the world of genera 
tion 13 eternal and the types of existence m it equally 
eternal while the individuals are transitory so with the 
soul It IS only in the endless scries of generations that 
man has immortality® 

^ [Though Aristotle reg&rds the in that the affections of Dot 

vestigation of ^ ^ department stnctly k t ] 
of ^ 7 >2 and thereto e as dealing ^ De An. i. 407 b 23 
with K d, he IS careful to insist * jDe An. u. 41 b 3 
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Nevertheless Aristotle leeognises, and from the positions 
of his metaphysics was bound to recognise, something in 
or connected with the soul whereby an explanation could 
be given of the apprehension by man of what is not 
mutable, what is eternal, even in a sense m which the 
cycle of generation is not eternal the Divine There is 
in the soul something ‘of the Divine, and to this Aristotle 
gives the name of intellect oi reason (poO?) 

In considering Aristotle's general view of the soul two 
points require attention t 

1 . The whole life of the soul, regaided as the actuality 
of some potentiality, might be looked at either fiom the 
side of the oiganic body of which it is the completion, or 
with respect to that more abstract idea, the purpose, end, 
01 aim which is realised in the life of the soul. From 
this second point of view the life of the soul is, in one 
way at least, the reahsation, the conciete actual appre- 
hension, of truth The function of the soul, on its theo- 
retical side at least, is to know, to apprehend what is 
The development of the soul, then, through the several 
grades oi poweis, may also be legaided as the gradual 
approximation in actual conscious expeiience to the ideal 
of theoietical apprehension, that is, completed knowledge 
of the leal Perhaps fiom this point of view it is most 
easy to understand some of the characteiistic positions of 
the theory of knowledge to which we shall presently adveit 
The leality which is to be appiehended, so far as the lealm 
of generation is concerned, exists always as a combination 
of matter and form Correspondingly, our apprehension 
of the world of fact must exhibit a combmation of the 
universal, the notion, with the paiticulaiising elements 
marking off the individual of sense - perception Even in 
the cases where it is most of all possible to separate the 
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form from the matter m what is known namely in 
mathematical science there will still be found as con 
stituting the real object known an embodiment of form 
in matter Mathematical relations are apprehended only 
in the typical individuals — figures or numbers — in which 
IS involved an element of matter ^ 

So if we carry our consideration farther back corre 
spending to this combination of the perceived and the 
notion in what la known there will be as respects the 
psychical functions the co operation of sense apprehension 
and the higher activities extending up to reason In that 
combination and corresponding to the gradation of com 
pleteuesa m our knowledge there will be a graduated scale 
of ascent from the stage m which passive sense is the 
predominating factor to the highest intellectual exercise 
that of reason where the function of sense seems almost 
absent 

2 The peculiar perplexity in which Aristotle s psy 
chology IS left through the apparent want of continuity 
between soul and intellect or reason is the correlate of 
corresponding perplexity in the theory of existence 
and also in the logical theory of knowledge Whatever 
explanation Anstotle may have to give of the relation 
between intellect (pou?) and the soul he is at least clear 
and emphatic m declaring that vov<i is not the realisation 
of any corporeal potentiality it is not dependent on the 
body and has no specific organ ^ It comes as he puts it 
from without mto the soul ® (Anstotle denies that the soul 
possesses immortality m a sense different from the immor 
tality of the body The soul may have the immortality of 
continuous unending generation but it does not follow 

^ The material factor lo matbe a S3 
mat cal objects i9 called bjr AnatoUe ^ De An. ui 429 a 4 
Xti i]Tij Met Z 1036 a 9 H 1045 * Gen An ii 736 b ‘’S 
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that the individual soul has. N0O9, on the other hand, 
may claim immortality m the fullest sense, that is, non- 
tempoiality, but it may not claim individuality) 

But this IS precisely the kind of position in which the 
Divine stands in relation to the woild of geiieiation It 
IS wholly distinct fiom it in chaiacter, deteimmable 
really by predicates which aie just the negations of the 
fundamental featuies of the woild of generation Foi 
example, it is evident that the unity assigned to the 
Divine is not a positive piedicate, but only the negation 
of that plurality which chaiacteiises the conciete world of 
generation. It is quite impossible to represent* the unity 
of the Divine nature as numeiical singleness Howevei 
much the Platonic and Aristotelian conception of the 
ultimately real existent may have deepened, how’ever 
much of richness and concreteness it may have gathered 
as compared with the original abstract conception of the 
Eleatic One, there must be said of it just what was 
pointed out in the case of the Eleatic doctime The 
vaiious predicates by which the One is deteimined do 
not in any way unfold the positive nature of the Onei 
They are no more than varied ways of denying that leal 
existence belongs to any part of the manifold changeable 
world of phenomena 

There is thus the same hiatus in the psychology as in 
the metaphysic Corresponding to it we shall probably 
find, when we are engaged m considering the lelation 
between the first piinciples of knowledge and derivative 
tiuths, a breach of continuity which renders the problem 
of knowledge msoluble These first principles must to 
some extent at least be the apprehension of pure foims , 
and such apprehension in various degree must be reached 
with the help of, on the basis of, the particulars of sense- 
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perception But the question in what relation the appre 
hended first principles stand to the knowledge which is 
supposed to result from the apprehension of them m 
the concrete facta of perception raises a difficulty similar 
to those which we find in Aristotle s psychology and 
metaphysic 



CHAPTER III 


THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 
1 'Dcmo/ibt') atioji and Opinion 

In dealing with knowledge Aristotle proceeds on a modifi- 
cation of the familiar Platonic antithesis between opinion 
(So^a) and science (tTriar/jp,!)) What Plato called 

‘opinion’ IS called compiehensively by Aiistotle ‘dialectic’ 
(SiaXeKTiKi ]) , what Plato called ‘ science ’ Aiistotle calls 
‘apodictic’ or ‘ demonstiative knowledge’ (feVicrr^/yti?/ Atto- 
SeiKTiKT]) ‘Dialectic’ is a teim which Aristotle employs 
with considerable uniformity of meaning to signify judging, 
reasoning, or thinking, winch proceeds on grounds merely 
assumed as true without the careful investigation required 
in ordei to establish their validity Ordmaiy expeiience 
supplies us in abundance with these commonplaces of think- 
ing, merely probable propositions On the other hand, 
science or demonstrative knowledge employs only piemisses 
which aie themselves universal and necessaiy In both 
cases, whether in the material of dialectic or in the mateiial 
of apodictic, we reason in one and the same foim ^ Theie 

^ Biacpipei 5e t] aTroSeiKrif,-}] TrpSra<rii rd yiveaOat rbf eKarepov (Tv\\oytcrn6v 
SiaXfKrtKTjs, 6 tl tj pkv aTroSetKTtKrj A.ai yap d a'roSeiKt'vaiif Kal 6 IpwrSiv 
Bar^pov juoplov tt}s avricbdareds ffv?^?\.oyl^eTai ti Kara rwos 

iffrtv (ou yhp ipwr^ aWa \ap.^dvei 6 vndpx^iv ^ VTrdpxfit' — Anal Prior 

aTTodeiM/ia)!/), 7} Se Sio\6ktikt) epwTTjcris i 24 a 22 
avTnpdaedis fcrrip oiidep Se Siolcret irphs 
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IS a unity of structure m oui connected thinking whether 
dialectical or scientific It is this common structure which 
Aristotle was the first to analyse in greater detail and which 
constitutes the specifically lexical aspect of knowledge 

Apodictic employmg the syllogism as its form ine\it 
ably suggests the question as to the necessity or possibility 
of first principles of knowledge If there is demonstration 
at all then it seems to Aristotle obvious that there cannot 
be an infinite regress of proof Ultimately we find ourselves 
attaching all demonstrated conclusions to certain primitive 
absolute pimple immediate data Such principles are of 
two distinct kinds , and the distmction is of the utmost 
importance They are either common or general principles 
(jcoivai, apxaC) or special and peculiar principles {oiKetai 
iSiai apxai) Thus for example in mathematical science 
the axiom if equals be taken from equals equals remain 
IS general applying indififerently to gxuxnta of different kinds 
On the other band there are certain fundamental truths 
with respect to figures which canuot be regarded as also 
truths with regard to numbers, nor is it possible always to 
‘Iransfer a fundamental truth in respect to one kind of 
quantity to another kind of quantity Each distinct type 
of concrete existence having its own permanent essential 
nature involves a certain number of primitne immediate 
simple data or truths on which all demonstration respect 
ing It must be based or about which all demonstration 
turns ^ 

Aristotle puts very concisely another important feature 
of difference between these two kinds of ultimate primary 
truths Besides the essential attributes which are demon 
strated every science involves (1) principles from which 
(ef cSv) demonstration is made (2) a subject matter (761/09) 
concerning which (ttc/jI o) demonstration is made ^ The 

^ Anal lost ^ Anal Post /6bll 
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former are the common axioms or principles , the natuie 
of the latter is expressed by the special, peculiar, axioms oi 
principles, and all demonstiation which does not proceed 
upon special peculiar piinciples is empty, void of signifi- 
cance ^ 

No doubt, underlying this distinction, there is the char- 
acteristic Aristotelian view of the fixed types of conciete 
existence As we saw, the conciete thing is what it is by 
reason of the general character, its form or essence Thus 
complete knowledge about a thing is obtained when we arb 
able to connect all its features (ra kuO’ uvtu crvfiBe^r^Kora) 
with the piimitive components of its caseuce Demonstra- 
,tion, where possible m respect to any one type of existence, 
would present itself as a syllogism or senes of syllogisms in 
which the ground or reason for all that is known respect- 
ing the thing is shown to be the essential, primitive, or 
ultimate components of its essence 

On the other hand, nothing is demonstiated from the 
general axioms alone They indicate conditions in the 
absence of which demonstiation is impossible, but they 
furnish no conciete data foi knowledge. This peculiai 
character of the common principles is most ^clearly ex- 
hibited in the most important of them, the axiom of 
Contradiction the principle that two contradictorily 
opposed judgments cannot be at once true, or, that a 
thing cannot both be and not be undei the same condi- 
tions and in the same lelations. 

11 The Principle of Contradiction 

The principle of contradiction is selected by Aristotle as 
the supreme and most important and fundamental common 
axiom 2 The consideration of this principle falls within the 
scope of metaphysic, which, more specifically, is regarded 
1 He 1 403 a 1 2 p ^005 b 18 
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b} jinstotle as having for its object being as such (to ov 
t} ov) The treatment of common axioms m general is 
regarded by him as forming part of metaphjsic but in 
particular the principlo of contradiction falls within that 
part of philosophy because it connects directly with being 
as such The principle itself is formulated by Aristotle 
with a rather definite objective reference — The same thing 
cannot belong and not belong to tho same thing at the 
same time and m tho samo respect ^ Such an axiom is 
also tho most firm principle of knowledgo or thinking for 
it implies ,that it is impossible for tho human mind to 
thmk that what is true is at the same time in the same 
sense in tho same reference false * The fundamental 
opposition between true and false has the double refer 
cnee It IS iacomplctel> expressed if not taken both with 
respect to the nature of things and at the some time with 
respect to apprehension of that nature of things These m 
Anstotlea view arc always correlative but if a priority is 
to be assigned to either it must be accorded to the objective 
aspect the nature of things 

*The samo axiom when duo attention is paid to tho 
notions of ti^th and falsity occumng m it imphes a further 
generality — that which later logicians separated off as the 
law or principle of Excluded iliddle When they are pro 
perly defined there is no third possibility between the true 
and the false ^ Anstotle in handling this implication of tho 
principle of contradiction approaches tho highly important 
speculative proposition that all assertions which have as 
their apparent subject tho universe the sum total of realitj 
are meaningless 

The principle of contradiction from its nature cannot 

^ rd aur^ ifxa vw px Tt Kal nii ^ ifet V 1005 b 24 
itipX ‘ *' ■’’V ^ r 1011 b 2./ 

Tia ti—MtU r 1005 b 19 
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admifc of proof Those who seek foi such, says Aristotle,^ 
exhibit only then ignoiance of what is meant by proving 
He who rejects it, then, cannot be dislodged from his posi- 
tion by a demonstration which shall directly establish the 
truth of the principle He can be refuted only indirectly 
{e\e^{KTiKQ}'^)t by showing that it is either impossible oi 
absuid foi him to retain the position of rejecting the 
pimciple Foi the pm pose of this indiiect confiimation 
of the piinciple it is sufficient to insist that its opponent 
shall allow that the terms oi notions he employs have U 
definite meaning If he uses any term at al[- with the 
admission that it has a meaning, then, Aiistotle thinks, it 
is possible to make cleai to him that he must admit the 
tiuth of the pimciple of contradiction If he will not allow 
that terms or notions have any meaning, then it is evident 
that he rejects thinking ^n toto, must resign the use of 
speech, and is no better than a plant For if his terms 
01 notions have a meaning, whatever they mean is distin- 
guishable fiom then corresponding negatives, and it must 
therefore be impossible that one and the same term or 
notion can at the same time mean both the positive an‘d 
negative The possibility of thinking at all, Arjstotle seems 
to say, depends on the admission that there is a certain 
fixity of significance in terms or notions, and this in the 
long-1 un IS equivalent to the fixity of the nature of that 
which IS Thinking, in other words, is but the apprehension 
of what IS , and, if there be no distinction between what a 
thing is and what it is not, thinking becomes impossible, 
and we are not even in a position to reject the principle 
of contradiction We have neither thoughts nor terms 
whereby to express our rejection, if such thoughts and teims 
have no fixity of meaning ^ 

Thus the principle of contradiction is an axiom of thought 
1 Met r 1005 b 2, 1006 a 5 


2 Met r c 4 
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only OQ account of the mtimato correlation between think 
ing as a process of apprehending and the nature of things 
to bo apprehended ^Vnstotlc is far romo\cd from the 
position sometimes taken in purely formal lo^ic according 
to which the principle of contradiction is the expression 
only of a condition under which the subjective activity of 
thinking proceeds It is indeed and has always been 
found impossible m an> way to extract from the notion of 
thinking as a merely subjective activity the principle of 
cantradiction In the Aristotelian view however tint 
principle manifests its fundamental character on!> when 
thinking in gCucral is taken as an element it iua> bo an 
all pervading element in the process of apprehending 
reality A severance of thinking from reality is altogether 
foreign to Vristotlc 

If the terms in which tho fundamental opposition be 
tween true and false is referred to in tho principle of con 
tradiction are clearly conceived they lead us back Vnstotlo 
points out to tho fundamental conception of tho final 5ub< 
jects of predication It is primarily with respect to such 
fptial subjects — concrete cxistcnts each vvitli a definite 
nature — that the principle has its application Aristotle is 
therefore on tho one hand making a distinction between 
subjects and tbcir predicates and on tho other hand reject 
mg any view which extends the conception of subject 
beyond the sphere of tho concrete existent 

Consider tho Hrst of these points Aristotle points out 
that wo must define carefully tho terms of our opposition 
as for example man and not man The principle of con 
tradiction is to tho efiect that tho concrete existent cannot 
at the same time have tho nature of man and not have tho 
nature of man But it was evidently urged of tho concrete 
existent man I may predicate that ho is white educated 
and so on and evidently it was insisted white la not man 
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educated is not man, therefore it is possible to predicate 
not-man of man^ 

Such accidents, Aristotle maintains, do not constitute the 
negative of the natuie of the subject fiom which we stait, 
and, were we to endeavoui by means of them to express 
exhaustively the opposite of the conciete subject with which 
we start, we should be compelled to try to complete the 
impossible enumeiation of an infinite series In the long- 
run all assertions about accidents are valid only m so fai 
as they refer to the fundamental subjects, and it is the 
fundamental subject that must be taken as thjit of which 
the negative cannot he tiue at the same time with the 
positive Even when we look to the accidents the axiom 
may receive confirmation for certainly ‘ white ' is different 
from ‘ educated ’ , and, if we deny that ‘ being man ’ is the 
same as ‘ being white ’ oi ‘ being educated,' we must allow 
that the diflerence is mfimtely greater between ‘ being man ' 
and ‘not being man’ The opposite, the negative, is thus 
legal ded as, so to speak, the final teim in a chain of 
differences - 

The principle of contradiction, then, must be admitted bj 
any one who allows the possibility of apprehension at all 
Apparent rejection of it for Aristotle maintains that its 
rejection cannot really be thought must depend on the 
denial of the possibility of apprehending reality. Such a 
denial, in the previous histoiy of speculation, had come 
forward in three varieties at least ^ (1) the Herachtean, 
according to which, because of the constant flux of things, 
no apprehension of any one definite truth was possible,^ 

^ Met r 1007 a 8 diction of himself or m absolute 

^ Met r 1007 a 4 cessation of thought, whence, there- 

* Met r c 5 fore, he refers %Mth approbation to 

* Aristotle maintains that if this what was said of Cratylus, one of the 

view be strictly adhered to, it must followers of Heraclitus that he had 
involve the thinker either in contra- given up the use of speech and con- 
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(2) the Protagorean according to which from the purely 
relative character of apprehension it \\a3 possible and neces 
sary to say that no one proposition was more true than 
another and (3) finally from the doctrine of Anaxagoras 
that all things were so intermingled that it was necessary 
to say each thing is as much one as the other 

111 Metaphysical Principles of the Theory of Knonledge 
The consideration of the special or peculiar axioms carries 
us at once into the Aristotelian theory of knowledge It is 
impossible \o understand the position accorded by Aristotle 
to these special axioms except m connexion with the general 
outlines of his view of knowledge as a whole In that 
theory of knowledge wo are able to recognise distinctions of 
aspect which have become more definito in modern philo 
sophical treatment The theory has a logical a ps^chologi 
cal and a metaphysical aspect, nor is it possible to give a 
statement of Aristotle s \iew of knowledge m any one of 
these aspects without consideration of tbo others I shall 
i|fst take into account certain of the metaphysical doctrines 
which bear most intimately on tbo view of knowledge As 
a preliminafy it is to bo borne in mind that Aristotle s 
terminology shows an increasing consciousness of the ambi 
guity which always attaches to the term knowledge Ho 
accepts in his own way the Platonic antithesis between 
opinion and knowledge an antithesis w Inch implied that by 
knowledge was meant the clear final insight into truth and 
reality — what wo should call the final result of scientific 
mvestigation In a similar fashion Aristotle contrasts 
dialectic and apodictic defining the former as reasoning 

tented himself with wagging hia same stream by saying l^o man 
finger and that he bad proposed to can go down even once into the same 
amend the statement of Herachtu stream 
Ko man can go down tiTice into the 

M 
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which pioceeds from merely piobable (w? eVl to ttoXv) 
piemisses and which attains theiefoie meiely probable con- 
clusions, wheieas in the latter the start is made horn 
principles which are themselves necessary truths and the 
conclusion is likewise necessary But Aristotle’s more 
compiehensive view of expeiience leads him greatly to 
reduce the force of the antithesis as piesented in the 
Platonic doctrine. ISTot only does Aiistotle lecogmse a 
community of form in reasoning within the two distinct 
provinces, a community of foim in the moie elementary 
processes as well as in what is fundamental, the connective 
operation of syllogising, but he also recogmses a vaiiety 
of intermediaries which budge over the gulf between the 
region of opinion and the region of scientific insight 
Nay more, one might say that to a ceitain extent the 
modification thus introduced almost amounts to a denial 
of the distinction of kind which seems to be implied in the 
Platonic antithesis Aristotle keeps so constantly in view 
what we call the development of knowledge the giadual 
advance from the impeifect stage of meiely piobable 
judgment to that of final, assured, scientific insight that 
Ins first contrast tends to become less and less absolute 
Certainly this statement must be made with qualification , 
and the qualification requisite points directly to what we 
shall find to be the final insoluble difficulty m the Aristot- 
elian treatment The antithesis nevei finally vanishes 
There always appears at a certain point a transition of 
kind the transition which in the metaphysical sphere is 
indicated in the opposition between the variable and the 
immutable, in the psychological sphere between the functions 
of the soul and the mysterious activity of you? or reason, in 
the logical sphere between the appiehension of mediated 
truth and the intuition of first, special, peculiar piinciples 
Turn then to the metaphysical characteristics which are 
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of most importance as determinmg the theory of knowledge 
Aristotle opposes strenuously to the Platonic doctrine of 
Ideas taken as separate from the particulars the view that 
the only existent is the concrete individual The Platonic 
Idea he regards as a class universal which as such can 
possess no substantial existence The universal as such 
does not indicate an independent entity but a property or 
quality common to many individuals ^ No doubt such um 
versals mdirectly indicate what exists for they pomtj to the 
common attributes of really existent subjects Moreover 
umversals are absolutely necessary for knowledge there is 
no knowledge of the isolated or abstract individual A 
distinction is thus indicated between two senses of the 
term individual On the one hand it would appear as 
though the individual were necessarily the ultimate un 
qualified undetermined unit the final result left after the 
withdrawal of all that constitutes its agreement with 
others On the other hand if the individual enters at all 
into knowledge it must have an ^pect or character which 
has in It something of universality 

* Anstotle shows himself fully aware of the difficulty 
involved in*his antithesis between the individual and the 
universal and more than once formulates it with the utmost 
definiteness Knowledge is of the universal ^ Individuals 
are infinitely numerous and distinct from one another 
How is it possible that if knowledge be of the universal 
which IS on one ground necessary it should also be of the 
individuals which on another ground is equally necessary ? 

It can hardly be said that be succeeds in giving a solution 
as clear as the difficulty to be solved An approach to a 
solution however is made through the metaphysical analysis 

* IStj h t 1} Tirpird ir oyjj —Anal Post x. 77 a 5 
w xxk d dy V ^SS { s ffTtt * E g jDe An ii 417 b 3 
T ^ T \ii0ti 
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required in order to clear up the notion of the individual 
Numerical plurality is not the ultimate feature which char- 
acterises the individual for Aristotle Things, the subjects 
of predication, may be many in number and yet possess 
singleness of character In fact, within the realm of geneia- 
tion it might be said to be necessary that what is really one 
should be manifested in a plurality of numerically distinct 
individuals Numerical plurality is thus regarded by 
Aristotle as the final accident attachmg to the real subjects 
of predication by reason of their existence in the world &f 
generation. c 

The true individual is not the numerically distmct unit, 
but that which is manifested within the region of alternate 
coming to be and ceasing to be in a plurality of separate 
units The separate units are cognisable only in so far as 
they have that fixity of character which enables them to be 
recognised as units of one and the same kind Aristotle 
does not explicitly say, but he might very well have said, that 
the subject which is only chaiacterised by numerical unity, 
and the indeterminate substratum which has no qualification 
at all, are ahke beyond the range of knowledge and existendb 
Thus the concrete individual, though always manifested in 
numerical plurality, is more properly to be conceived of as 
the common character which finally connects togethei the 
multiplicity of numerically distinct units 

Much depends in this statement on the term ‘ finally ’ , 
and we must accept as A.ristotle’s view that it is not merely 
possible but necessaiy to recognise in what is offered to us 
in experience the final characters which distinguish one type 
of many units from all others. "When expressed logically 
this postulate is to the effect that there are and are discov- 
eiable ultimate specific differences It is Aristotle’s view 
in general, expressed in the most pointed way, that the 
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ultimate real subjects of predication are fixed by the last 
specific differences ■which determine one type of numen 
cally distmct individuals What is called logically the 
ultimate specific difference coincides therefore with what 
metaphysically is termed by Aristotle the essence or form 
or notion of the concrete individual Nothing exists which 
has not m addition to its numerical distinctness a fixed 
character or nature Individuals numerically distinct exist 
therefore only as manifestations of a fixed character or type 
iJOgically and metaphysically Anstotle s theory is dominated 
by this conpeption of fixity of character nature or type in 
the subjects of all possible predication I think he regarded 
it as almost an axiom that if there be knowledge and exist 
ence at all there must be fixity of character in that which 
is and IS to be known 

Aristotle s treatment of the principle of contradiction pro 
ceeds on this assumption The interpretation which on the 
whole IS given by him to this axiom detracts somewhat from 
its generality There can be no doubt that m his mind what 
corresponded to it and gave it definiteness of meaning was 
the representation of nature as an arrangement of fixed types 
natural kind^ In practice Aristotle takes as too easily accom 
plished the heavy task which is necessary in order to carry 
out fairly the requirements of the term final or ultimate 
He IS too ready to accept as obviously final or ultimate 
differences which are no doubt prominent m the appearance 
of natural objects as presented in experience A modern 
thinker might accept the axiom in all its generality hut 
much experience would have taught him how difficult it is 
to be assured that m the analysis of concrete fact we have 
succeeded m finally determining the differences, and the 
new turns of investigation which were hut little appreciated 
by Anstotle would further lead him to doubt whether the 
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final result would take expression m the only foirn con- 
templated -by Aristotle that of a complete classification of 
natural objects 

IV. The, Oooicrctc Individval 

Accoiding to the account in the Iletaphysics^ the ultimate 
subject of predicates is no doubt the concrete individual, 
but not the conciete individual as a meie unit with no 
chaiacteiistic save that of numerical distinctness fiom all 
others Even numerical distinctness presupposes, AiistoL’Ie 
seems to say, a ceitain common basis. The many aie alwaj'S 
a plurality ot the same kind To be conciete, to be, there- 
fore, the possible subject of predication, the individual must 
be conceived of as the numerically distinct membei of a 
class, and, moieover, of a class oi kind which itself consists 
merely of individuals (Aiistotle as frequently employs the 
term ‘ the individual ’ to indicate the %nfmco species as the 
numerically distinct members of them^) Thus the final 
existent, fiom the metaphysical point of view, is the lowest 
class, that which is marked out by a property or complex of 
properties peculiai to itself It is, indeed, imphed in Aiii- 
totle’s account which is expressed with lef^jence pioxi- 
mately to the world of generation, of alternate coming to be 
and ceasing to be that numerical plurality is a necessaiy 
aspect of these final classes, fixed types, oi natuial kinds, 
and that the numerical plurality is a consequence of the 
fact that there the single, numerically one, form leceives 
lealisation only in the potentially manifold matter 

So fai, then, a certain solution of the problem is attained 
The basis foi a reconciliation m knowledge between the 
two features universality and concrete individuality is 
so far secured But the solution has its own difficulties 

1 InUnia spccies^&TOfxov elSos Its nuruencally distinct members are dropa 
Tip dSei 
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Though expressed proximately with reference to the world 
of generation it contains nothing otherwise to limit its 
generality and yet it is obvious enough that it is not 
without important modification applicable to either of the 
other realms of ex^tence contemplated by Aristotle Per 
haps in the intermediate sphere where there is change but 
perfect uniformity — where change does not imply alterna 
tion the ceasing to be and coming to be of numerically 
distinct representatives of a type where therefore type 
aiid individual coincide — a little strammg might make the 
expression appropriate 

On the other hand there is no possibility of applying the 
suggested solution to the ultimate existence the Divine 
nature in which there is no feature of numerical difference 
no feature dependent upon matter no vicissitude or alterna 
tion at all lu which therefore individuality seems altogether 
wanting Yot Aristotle for his part seems to regard this 
perfect activity this form devoid of matter as possessing in 
the highest degree concrete individuality Were we to 
proceed from this position we should be compelled to regard 
^he forms m the world of generation in their abstraction 
from matter as the true element of existence and the 
numerically distinct subjects as a kind of falling away from 
the perfection of existence peculiar to the form Such a 
view IS a kind of feeble reproduction of Platonism and later 
became the familiar almost the characteristic doctrine in 
the Neo Platonic metaphysics That it should thus present 
itself as a necessary consequence if we reasoned from the 
Aristotelian theology is another of the many indications 
that the whole Aristotelian melaphysio is a combination of 
quite incongruous and incoherent parts 

Even however from the point of view which at present 
we have to occupy- — namely the extent to which the solution 
enables us to lay out a coherent doctrine of knowledge — 
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there is something a little doubtful in the conception of the 
concrete individual as the ultimate species, the filled type, 
or natural kind The numerically distinct individual is in 
that theory viewed merely as the embodiment or bearei of 
the specific marks constituting the form or intelligible 
essence of the natural kind But expeiience forces on us 
the lesson that we do not immediately apprehend numeii- 
cally distinct individuals as being thus merely the embodi- 
ment of an essential intelligible nature Such apprehension 
of them IS rather the final result of completed insight, that 
with which we rest contented as the terminus of investiga- 
tion, not that with which we start JTow Aristotle is far 
from Ignoring this lesson of experience It is the charac- 
teristic feature of his theory of knowledge what most of 
all distinguishes it from the Platonic that it recogmses and 
places in the foreground the development of our apprehension 
from the crude, vague, imperfect beginning to the final com- 
pleted insight Yet, evidently, whoever contemplates such 
development is bound also to contemplate a type of indi- 
vidual perfectly distinct from that which in the final appre- 
hension IS known as the manifestation or expiession of the. 
intelligible essence or form Aristotle beyond all q^uestion 
admits such a distinction , but he nowhere furnishes a satis- 
factory account of the relation between the individuals in 
the two senses in which they are consideied The term 
which he employs for the individuals in this new sense, as 
occurring in the first stage of oui progress towards know- 
ledge, itself increases the ambiguity of the whole exposition 
It is the term familiar in logic for the particular, to 
KaO' GKacrrov Our knowledge always staits with ‘ the par- 
ticulars ’ , ^ and repeatedly Aristotle offers summaries of his 
view of knowledge which accommodate themselves most 
readily to what is commonly recognised as the empirical 
^ E g NiC Eih VI 1143 b 4 iK twv KaO' sKavra rh Ka96\ov 
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doctrine of knowledge first particulars appreliended in 
sense perception , then just in proportion to the degree and 
scope of retention the formation of certain crude generalities 
which furnish the basis for what he calls efiTreipia (ex 
penence) — meaning by that the kind of generalised know 
ledge which is adequate to recognising a new specimen of a 
kind already familiar to us ' It corresponds almost to what 
we call empincal knowledge, and its crudest form is no 
doubt the familiar reasonmg from particulars to particulars 
it does not involve knowledge of the cause or ground (to 
aiTiov) following experience and proceeding from it 

by induction we have universal propositions (ra xaffoXov) 
which furnish the basis for art and science , and Aristotle 
seems almost continually to lay down the general position 
that the universals are known from the particulars and very 
commonly to declare that the process by which they are 
reached is induction (In nine cases out of ten Aristotle 
means by induction only that which was 

perhaps first designated by that term — the collection of a 
number of resembling cases — a collection made no doubt 
with an end m view The term does not indicate any 
theory as the nature of the process whereby from the 
collected instances the universal is to be gathered Aris 
totle indeed seems often to think that if a sufficient number 
of particulars have been collected the universal will just be 
seen by immediate inspection ) 

Moreover Aristotle proceeds with very definite conscious 
ness of the difference between the kmd of apprehension of 
individual things with which we begin and that with which 
we terminate There runs all through his theory of know 
ledge the important distmction first adequately recognised 
by him and designated the distinction between prior to us 

A 980 b 23 Amd Pozt u 100 a 5 
2 Anal Poit u. 100 b 4 
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or better known to us {irporepov, f'/vcopcp.^repop i]puv), and 
prior in nature or better known in nature (^uo-et). ‘EeU- 
tively better known ’ and ‘ absolutely better known ’ express 
the distinction fairly well; but its full significance is only 
to be understood if we add what are also lecuiring ex- 
pressions m Aristotle the particular is the lelatively better 
known, the universal the absolutely better known , and that 
which is perceptible to the senses is relatively better known, 
that which is apprehended by reason is absolutely better 
known ^ 

( 

V Flace of the Sylloyistie Fo'i ms. 

Aristotle is perfectly in earnest vith the conception of 
development in knowledge, and through that conception is 
enabled so far to overcome the absoluteness of distinction 
which in the Platonic view had sepaiated the region ot 
opinion from that of knowledge proper In accordance with 
the conception of development Aiistotle is ready to maintain 
that the same general structure, the same fundamental char- 
acter, which constitutes knowledge, is exhibited, though in 
very different degrees of completeness, thioughout the whok 
range, from the first collection of particulars up to the final 
insight into the essential as contrasted with the accidental 
Perhaps on this ground we may explain what would other- 
wise cause us some difficulty in the Aiistotelian logic the 
recognition of the common form of the Syllogism as, so to 
speak, independent of the difference of mattei in dialectic 
and apodictic 

Two different views are possible here The first view is 
that syllogism, in its nature and rules, is dependent only 
on the formal character of the faculty of thinking, which 
faculty may be employed either about probable mattei, in 
dialectic, or about necessary matter, in apodictic That the 

^ Anal Post i 71 b 33 
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syllogism therefore presented itself in both would be re 
garded as a consequence of its connexion solely with the 
subjective conditions of onr thinbmg This 13 the point of 
view familiar in the later developments of Formal Logic. 
It rests on an interpretation of thinking altogether foreign 
to Aristotle Aristotle never makes a distinction between 
the formal conditions of thinking and the actual constitution 
of the manifestation of thinking m knowledge As we saw 
even the axiom of contradiction is taken by him to be not 
merely the expression of a subjective necessity a law of 
our way qf conceiving of things, for him it primarily had 
signifacance only in the complex of real knowledge m which, 
therefore thinking and the objects thought of are equally 
necessary components Moreover as we also sw it is 
Aristotle a view that from maxims of such generality nothing 
can be deduced 

The other view regards syllogism as expressing formally 
or in respect to its typical mamfestation what is essential 
in the real process of knowing Now according to Anstotle 
that process of knowing is always the complex act m which 
^ universal is apprehended as determining the character of 
the particqjars in and through which it is realised Ex 
plicitly stated the act of knowledge is always syllogistic 
m Its structure, and therefore whatever be the nature of 
the matter within winch our thinking moves whether that 
matter be probable or necessary the general structure will 
be the same and the probability of the premisses in dia 
lectical reasoning on this very account does not affect the 
reasoning itself We proceed to reason about what is merely 
probable on the assumption that it contains the truth Our 
conclusion is drawn as necessary, hut in so far as the 
hypothesis does not correspond with fact our conclusion 
likewise requires qualification 
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VI Syllogism and Induction. 

The distinction which Aiistotle draws between the better 
known lelatively and the better known absolutely he con- 
nects not only with the contrast between sense-perception 
and intellection oi leason but also with a contrast between 
syllogism and induction The contrast between these latter, 
expressed in the most general way, is that of method of 
proceduie In syllogism we proceed from that which is 
pnoi in nature, better known absolutely, m induction wfe 
proceed from what is prior relatively to us The idistmction 
therefore corresponds to proceduie from the universal oi 
from the particular ^ Aristotle, however, makes an attempt 
to exhibit the process of reaching a conclusion by induction 
in the syllogistic form Ills attempt, while throwing some 
light on the terms of his own doctrine of knowledge, can 
hardly be said to clear up very successfully the process 
whereby a conclusion is reached inductively In the syllo- 
gism, whether the premisses be merely accepted for the 
purpose of argument or be necessary truths, the conclusion 
is reached through a middle term which constitutes thb 
ground or reason for the assertion there made (The middle 
term and the conclusion are therefore related in the 
general way of ground and consequence Syllogistically, 
therefore, we proceed from the ground to the consequence. 
Now the ground is always more universal than the conse- 
quence, and IS therefore prior in nature though less easily 
apprehended by us If induction be in any sense a form 
of proof. It must likewise involve the relation between con- 
sequent and ground, but, as in it we proceed from the 
relatively better known, the particulars, it is evident that 
even m form the process must differ from that of the 
ordinary syllogism What syllogistically would appeal in 

1 Top 1 105 a 13 
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the premisses must in induction appear in the conclusion 
Technically, in the inductive argument or as Aristotle calls 
It the inductive syllogism (o erayoiyi}^ cvWoy icfio<;) 
the conclusion attaches the major term to the middle and 
employs as intermediary what syllogistically would be the 
minor term * 

Aristotle indeed at various times indicates that indue 
tion never succeeds in establishing a truth of the same 
kind as presents itself m the premisses of a scicntiiic 
syllogism and it is possible that m his account of the in 
ductive syllogism wo misunderstand the point at issue by 
introducing our own more modem interpretation of the 
terms universal and particular Tho particulars which 
Aristotle has m view in tho inductive syllogism are not 
individual cases from which m our modern inteipretatiou 
of induction our reasoning begins They are alwajs species 
of a genus Tho inductive syllogism os he conceives it 
therefore proceeds by showing that id a variety of species 
there is a constant co existcnco between two marks or attri 
butes and approaches therefore — on tho ground of tho 
Ussumption that tho enumeration of species is exhaustive — 
a universal* proposition which would imply that the two 
attributes thus found constantly co existing are in the rc2a 
tion of ground and consci^ucut to odo another .^Vll that 
induction proper can achieve is tho cxhibilion by enumera 
tion of cases of this constancy of co existence It can onlj 
lead the mind to tho assumption or apprehension of an 
essential inteUigiblo relation corresponding to what is con 
stantly exhibited in conjunction os a matter of fact 

Quite m accordance with this as wo shall see is Aristotle s 
mode of defining the mental process or act by which prin 
ciples are extracted from the enumeration of instances 
Aristotle always introduces as supervening upon the in 
^ Anal Pr u. 68 b Iw 
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ductive enumeration the rather undefined act of intellectual 
insight, reason, or intuition (you?) It would therefore be 
stiictly coriect to say that, according to Aristotle, the process 
of apprehending an essential necessaiy truth by enumeration 
of instances is not completed even when we either know or 
assume that the enumeration is exhaustive There rs still 
required the peculiar unique act of intellectual insight, the 
function of which, as one may put it, is to transform mere 
conjunction of fact into rational connexion 

C 

o 

vii The, TIlt%mate Bata of Knoivledge 

In the demonstrative syllogism, that is, in the process of 
reasoning as it appears in true knowledge, the fundamental 
characteristic is to be found in the kind of premisses from 
which the start is made All scientific knowledge, and 
any syllogism which is employed m demonstration, rests on 
premisses which are true, prior, immediate, better known 
in themselves, grounds of the conclusion drawn from them, 
and therefore peculiar or specific, that is, of the same kind 
as the conclusion drawn ^ It is assumed therefore that, i£i 
knowledge strictly so-called, there is a legul^f connexion 
whereby thought may proceed, in respect to each definite 
object of inquiry, from fundamental data, themselves 
indemonstrable, to conclusions in which are gradually un- 
folded all that belongs to the particular object by reason 
of its own nature There cannot be in proof, in knowledge 
strictly so called, an infinite regress, nor is it possible 
that proof should be circular in form ^ There must there- 
fore be accepted as constituting the basis of all knowledge 
certain indemonstrable truths, not common axioms but 


^ dudyKTi tt;v airodetKTiK^ti itriarrinTjv tffovrai Kal al apxol oiKelai rov 

aXTjBcoy t’ eJvai Kal TrpdiTccv Kal deiKi/ufievou — A^ial Post i 71 b 19 

alrlctiv Tov crv/xTrepaffnaTos otSrw yhp ^ A'lial Post i c 3 
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peculiar principles statements therefore of what is essential 
m the nature of the object known 

The data then in all genuine knowledge are the e\posi 
tion of what constitutes the essential nature of the object 
known The essential nature wo have already seen to bo 
in its own way universal The object known that which 
13 the material about which demonstration turns is not 
the abstract individual but the concrete individual the 
manifestation in numerically distinct units of a common 
essence or fixed nature All demonstration concerns itself 
with some kind of existent and must therefore start from 
the expressed explicitly unfolded nature of that kind If 
there is true knowledge with respect to au) object m nature 
(and knowledge bo it remcmbcn.d implies unnersahtj and 
necessity m the propo itions compo mg it) such knowledge 
must consist m a senes of statements all of whicli can be 
shown to follow from tho given csseuco or fixed nature 
of the object known Demonstrative knowledge science is 
thus contemplated as occupying tho point of view which 
IS not nearest to us the point of view as wo should put 
ft of absolute intelligence rather than that which is occu 
pied by tho»individual observer From that point of view 
in Aristotle s system tho essence or mtellioiblc nature 
that which is expressed m tho complete notion or definition 
of the object is the basis tho foundation for all reasoning 
Whatever is attached to the object necessarily and uni 
versally must be attached to it because such being the 
essence or nature of the object the predicates must be 
so and so 

It might appear now that from this absolute point of 
view there should be and must be included in the complete 
notion of the object all that can necessarily and universally 
be asserted of it This is not however Aristotle s con 
ception of the connectedness that holds good m the world of 
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the intelligible The notion of the thing consists only of 
what IS peculiar to the one type of object, foimally, as 
we have seen, it is the complex of diffeiences marking out 
a lowest species. Aristotle, then, conceives of a natuial 
gradation of piedicates some of which belong to the species, 
the unit of knowledge, by reason of its nature, but which 
do not constitute part of that natuie It appeals to me 
extiaordinaiily difficult to maintain this point of view, and 
it IS undoubtedly one of the perplexities in Aristotle’s 
geneial view of things that the connexion between the 
specific individual character of the units of knowledge and 
moie geneial predicates is in no way cleared up. 

The subject of demonstration must therefore, as known, 
be mtelligible , and the indemonstrable, immediate, primary 
data from which demonstration starts consist merely in 
the statement of this intelligible essence or notion of the 
subject of demonstration The attributes possessed by a 
subject by reason of its nature aie those which follow 
immediately from that nature, which aie, in other woids, 
implications already contained in its essential notion From 
this point of view it seems clear that Aiistotle is approach- 
ing a view of knowledge which can hardly evpi be evaded 
when the position is taken of absolute insight, the view 
that knowledge consists meiely in the analysis of ultimate 
notions The only qualificacion which Aristotle supphes is 
contained in that contrast which he makes, but which he 
fails to utilise, between the points of view of absolute know- 
ledge and of the individual observer Actually his theoiy 
of demonstration holds a position of unstable equilibrium 
between the two conceptions of knowledge, as it presents 
itself to completed insight, and as it is gradually built up 
in the mind of the individual observer who starts with 
the particular, with the things of sense, not with the 
universal and rational 
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vm The Immediaie Object of Apprehension 

Relatively to us then the paiticulars the individuals are 
the nearer and the better known Such particulars are in 
the first place apprehended b) sense perception Keeping 
in the background for the moment the inquiry as to the 
psychological character of this sense perception we may 
ask 'What is the logical aspect of the individual thus taken 
to constitute relatively to us thu immediate object of 
apprehension? Much of the confusion in Aristotle s theory 
of knowledge is due to the want of distinctions uhich 
might quite i>ell be introduced without departing from 
his point of view Perhaps naturally he tends too much 
to take for granted that the transition from the indnidual 
immediately apprehended to the essential m which the 
determining nature or form of the individual is contained 
IS simple and almost forced on us b} inspection of a 
number of particulars Just as he overlooks in his logical 
analysis the real difllculties of the inductive procedure so 
more generally he takes it for granted that a collection of 
Che isolated particulars of sense will enable us at once 
to become ojrare of tho essence involved in them 

Only in one direction does be indicate a sense of the 
difficulties which must surround such a transition It is 
an important part of his general view of knowledge that 
what is immediately presented is in a certain way the 
vague confused unanalysed From this point of view 
the immediately apprehended might indeed continue to be 
designated for one reason the individual but it would 
be distinguished in its logical character from the individual 
which IS known in its particulanty only as correlated with 
the essence or universal form and which is therefore rather 
the final than the initial term in knowledge 
It can hardly be said however that on tho line of logical 
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treatment Aristotle successfully introduces this more fruit- 
ful conception of the immediate object relatively to us 
We shall see later the appearance of a somewhat similar 
distinction in the account given of the psychological process 

IX Induction and the Universal 

The transition from the particulars of sense to the appre- 
hension of the essence or intelligible nature is always by 
Aiistotle designated ‘induction/ and repeatedly in words 
he seems to say that oui knowledge of these general, 
universals, intelligible forms, is reached by mdiiction; but 
it must be remembered that these terms have a meaning m 
Aristotle’s system very different from the meaning they have 
in our modern theories of knowledge Indeed, the necessity 
of interpreting them in accordance with the peculiarity of 
Aristotle’s system is forced on us by the occurrence side by 
side with them, in Aristotle’s treatment of knowledge, of 
the definite and repeated statement that induction never 
establishes nniveisal propositions Obviously, then, the 
description of the attainment of first truths from induction 
means something special in Aristotle’s doctrine We shouM 
quite misconceive the whole character of it if y© pu^t out of 
sight the fundamental article in Aristotle’s general scheme 
of things, that which gives its special colouimg ta all his 
metaphysical and logical system 

Aristotle means by the universals whrch are reachlid from 
induction the ultimate determining characters of the primary 
subjects of all predication Given, as it were, the fixed 
types of concrete existents, then the end to which our, at 
fiist, imperfect apprehension of their features may gradually 
be led is equally direct immediate apprehension of these 
determining marks, an insight into the intelligible notions 
or essences Such ultimate characters are not themselves 
capable of proof They cannot be demonstrated, much 
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less can they be established by induction in the logical 
sense of that term The function of induction is wholly 
relative The collection of instances makes it possible for 
intellect to become aware of its appropriate objects the 
simple immediate primary data , and the all important 
metaphysical consideration that these data the intelligible 
essences are realised only m the material of concrete fact 
renders necessary the collection of instances which is the 
business of mduction Neither instances per se nor mtelli 
giBle form per se neither sense perception per se nor mtel 
lect per se would yield the knowledge of the real essential 
characters determining the fixed types of concrete existence 
Thus then the apprehension of primary truths from indue 
tion means with A.nstotle that so soon as a sufficient col 
lection of empirical material has been made, it becomes 
possible for the function of intellect to be called into exer 
cise it becotnes possible directly immediately intuitively 
to seize upon the universal or intelligible essence 

Thus Aristotle almost m the same sentence can speak of 
induction and of intellect as being the source of first prm 
ciples of primary data 

The difficulties inherent m Aristotle s view are not finally 
overcome by this assignment to induction and intuition 
perception and reason of functions equally necessary in 
bmlding up knowledge It still remains a puzzle first in 
what consists the element of imperfect apprehension which 
IS allowed to the inductive collection of particular cases 
and secondly in what precisely consists the activity of 
intellect whereby intuition of first principles is reached 2 

\ InUiition and Discursive Thought 

Leaving this for the moment I draw attention to a further 
perplexity which besets Anstotles doctrine of knowledge 
Demonstration as we have seen proceeds from first prin 
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ciples which are themselves necessary to a conclusion which 
IS necessary , and in accordance with this a distinction of an 
ultimate kmd is made between primary data and conclusions 
from them The intermediate process is obviously the realm 
within which the logical processes of judgmg and inferrmg 
find their place ; and evidently the definite view that theie 
must be first principles, that there cannot be an infinite 
regress of proof, nor an infinite number of middle terms 
between the fiist principles and the conclusions deducible 
from them these are all not so much results established ‘‘on 
independent foundations as explications of the*fundamental 
view that absolute knowledge consists in apprehension of the 
determining intelligible character of the types of existence, 
of the ultimate subjects of predication. 

But if this be so, then it would appear as though our 
mode of apprehending the primary data must be quite dis- 
tinct from the processes in the intermediate stage of demon- 
stration assuming for the moment that the distinction here 
implied can be maintained. What can be demonstrated of 
the individual type is no doubt apprehended by us through 
the intermediate processes of judgmg and reasoning, but the 
primary data cannot so be apprehended , So we must 
introduce and Aristotle does introduce, though not very 
exphcitly a distinction which we may fix in language by 
the terms ‘ intuition ’ and ‘ thought ’ or ‘ elaboration.’ ^ The 
primary data not, be it remembered, merely such common 
axioms as the law of contradiction, but the content of the 
peculiar axioms, that is, the definite determining marks of 
the essence, these are immediately grasped ; and with them 
the opposition fundamental to thought or elaboration has no 
place Our attitude to them is not that of judging their 
truth or falsity, but that of having them or not having 

^ Met o c 10 
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them We either possess or do not possess the pnmaiy 
data 

Intuition then is not only distinct from the discursive 
elaborative act of thinking os a process, it is distinct in 
respect of the kind of object with which it is concerned, the 
kind of content that is apprehended The definition which 
is the explicit statement of the content thus apprehended by 
intuition is therefore only m form a judgment Stnctly 
speaking there is not m it the distinction which in dis 
cursive thought appears as that between subject and predi 
cate The element corresponding to judgment m ordinary 
definitions lies really m Anstotlos view outside the defini 
tion proper and is of the nature of an assumption or 
postulate Wo may for example m certain cases assume 
that something exists which has tho defined marks summed 
up in our notion of it This assumption lies outside of the 
definition proper 

It IS evident that m this ^instotlo is introducing a rather 
doubtful distinction In defimtious strictly so called there 
can be no question about existence In them abstract essence 
dTid its realisation in concrete form flow together and are 
indistinguishable The moment wo recognise that there 
may be definitions m respect to which the postulate may or 
may not be made that the defined object exists we have 
passed from the region of intuition of absolute knowledge 
to that of relative progressive apprehension we are occupy 
mg the point of view of the finite subject who is gradually 
making his way towards completed insight 

Thus then knowledge exhibits a further mystenous separ 
ation We have intuition wholly distmct from the discursive 
operation whereby the ultimate subjects are connected with 
the last predicates in which their nature is unfolded and 
both again are distinguished from the less developed func 
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tions of mind based on^ growing from, sense-peicepfcion It 
remains to be seen whether m the detailed psychology of 
these processes any further light is thrown on the rather 
perplexing question of their relation to one another or on 
then combination in the intellecthal life of one and the 
same subject 
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CHAPTER IV 

P3YCHOLOG\ 

1 The Getxcral Nature of Soul 

Tue psychology of Anstotle begins with a careful and 
elaborate deternunatioa of the notion or fundamental nature 
of the soul Proceeding from a critical survey of antecedent 
views mainly those of the Platonic philosophy* iViistotle 
brings to hear on the problem of dctermmiug the nature of 
the soul the fundamental metaphysical notions of bis own 
system These ho combines and applies m his ordinary 
fashion with duo attention to empirical detail or at least 
*to such broad characteristics of empirical fact os seem to 
him of deftisive significance in the classification of objects 
of nature Thus ho accepts as an empirical basis for his 
treatment the important distinction in the concrete realm 
of natural things between those that possess life and those 
that do not^ With the help of this distinction he at once 
effects the first limitation of tho notion of souL It seems 
to him inappropriate to extend tho scope of soul beyond 
the realm of living beings it is in fact one mam ground 
of his adverse criticism of the Platonic psychology that it 
had extended the notion of soul to the cosmos at largo and 
had therefore assigned to soul certain functions necessary 
no doubt in respect to the cosmos but incompatible with 

' De An j cc 2 B ^ De An jj 412 a 13 
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that which experience shows to be involved in the opera- 
tions of the soul. Movement, for example, is no doubt so 
obvious a feature of the cosmos that, if the soul be taken 
as the animating principle of the whole, it must have 
assigned to it the function of local movement. Plato 
accordingly had identified the revolutions of the heavenly 
bodies with psychical changes, an identification which 
seemed to Aristotle wholly incompatible with what was 
likewise assigned to soul as a function namely, thinking ^ 

Soul, then, presents itself most obviously within the 
range of natural bodies that possess life, aijd it may 
be said to be coextensive with life It is an obvious fact 
of experience that what are admittedly functions of the 
soul are exhibited only, in conjunction with hfe in its 
simplest sense as the function of nutiition. Only the 
living being shows the power of perception, desire, think- 
ing It was natural, then, to assume some intimate con- 
nection between the principle through which explanation 
of life is to be given and the soul Indeed, if th^ functions 
which specially characterise the realm of living beings be 
enumerated, they form a kind of scale understanding, 
sense-perception, movement of the body, and tl^at kind of 
change which may be called internal movement, involved in 
the assimilation of nutriment, and in the growth and de- 
crease of the organic body These characterise the various 
forms of living being. Taken together, they constitute a 
kind of empirical survey of the functions of the soul Soul, 
on the other hand, is just the vital principle the principle 
in virtue of which living beings perform these functions 

Prom this empirical foundation Aristotle proceeds, with 
the help of his fundamental metaphysical ideas, to deter- 

^ [At the same time it must he kept is the cause of the uniform cosmic 
in mind that in Aristotle’s own sys movements ] 
tern vovs, which is in some sense soul. 
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mine more accurately the essential intelligible character — 
the nature — of the soul Just as the living being must be 
said to exist to have a place among concrete realities so in 
some way it must be said that the soul exists has a place 
m concrete reality But what place * Concrete reality 
itself exhibits always a distinction — a notional or conceptual 
distinction one made by thought — corresponding no doubt 
to some difference of aspect but not to be confused with a 
separation into parts or an isolation of independent wholes 
It is the familiar distinction between matter and form ^ 
The animated concrete existent is obviously a kind of com 
pound — a compound we may assume therefore in us 
general character resemblmg that m which the constituents 
are matter and form The body in this compound is matter 
the soul IS form ^ But as we have seen this distinction of 
matter and form is identical with is but an imperfect ex 
pression ol the distinction between the potential and the 
actual * The body, m o far as it is the body of the am 
mated being is necessarily organised is a system of which 
the parts are subordinate to the whole* Such au organised 
•body has potentially life, is adapted therefore by its 
structure tp the discharge of certain functions Our dis 
tinction of course is only in thought it is not actually the 
case that the body although we call it an organised whole 
IS potentially possessed of life m its own nature 
Only when the organised body is in the condition to 
discharge the functions for which its structure adapts it 
can it be said strictly speaking to be living No doubt a 
finer distmction must here be introduced "We are not 
entitled to say that the potential is potential only when 
its powers are in active exercise There is conceivable and 
as experience shows real, a stage in which the potential is 


• Dc An 11 41‘' a 7 
De An, lu 41'’ a 16 


’ Di An u. 412 a 21 
De A iL 41- a 23 
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capable of exercising its functions though nob at the 
moment m full activity, just as, for example, a lational 
being would be said to have knowledge even though at the 
moment he may not actually be contemplating this or that 
object of knowledge ^ This finer distinction Aristotle fixes 
by the technical terms First and Subsequent Eealisation 
(Trpdrrj, Sevripa, ivre\.e')(^eta) of Potentiality 

If the body, as oiganised, potentially possesses life, then 
life in its vaiied functions of nutrition, bodily movement, 
sense-perception, understanding, will be the active exeicisd, 
the reahsation, of that potentiality Soul taken, generally, 
therefore, may be defined as the realisation, the actualisa- 
tion, or rather, more strictly, the first acbualisation of that 
life which the organised body possesses in potentiality." 

Thus, then, if we put it in slightly moie modern fashion, 
the concrete subject about which all piedications which 
concern activities of mind are made is the living* being, the 
animated body As a concrete subject the living being, the 
animated body, has always the twofold aspect It is not a 
mere composite of soul and body, noi can these be leally 
independent of one another ^ The complete fact is the life,' 
the expression m activity of the nature of this concrete 
subject, and that nature may be described in either of two 
ways (1) by enumerating the potentiahties of the body, 
or (2) by enumerating the functions discharged in the course 
of its existence Soul, therefore, is the intelligible essence, 
the form of the organised living body , and what is said of 
j soul in general may equally be said with respect to its 
^ separable functions Each of them is similarly the realisa- 
tion, the actuality, of what some part, some subordinate 
system, of the animated body is potentially Sense -per- 
ception, for example, taken as a whole, is the actualisation 


^ De An u 412 a 22 
“ De An u 412 a 27 


De An ii 412 b 6 
De J.71 11 412 b 17 
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of \vhat the perceptive system ta poteutnllj Seeing 13 the 
actualisation of what tho organ of vision is potential]} and 
m strictness the concrete subject about which predicates 
relating to vision may bo made is bero neither the eje 
taken m abstnction nor the activity of seeing taken in 
abstraction but the seeing eje. 

The functions of the soul like soul itself are to be re 
garded m tho closest relation to tlio bodj In all of them 
in some more obviousl) than others the operation is one m 
uhich soul and body are cquallj concerned Just as then 
wo find m cxpencnco a gradation of organised bodies so we 
find a gradation in the forms of psjchical activitj which 
thej exhibit and generally speaking we may contemplate 
this gradation as ascending from what is tho minimum 
necessary to constitute animal life and the several forms as 
holding to ono another the gctionl relation of potential and 
actual Aristotle is no doubt milucuced here largely bj the 
broad empirical classification of living beings into plants 
animals men Such classification enables him to make 
tho first grouping of tho stages of soul a grouping not 
always made m uniform fashion but of which tho most 
common ^orm is the following 

(1) ruudamcntal to life as such are the functions of 
nutrition and generation necessary in ordei (a) to preserve 
the individual and (0) to continue tho species or natural 
kind — nutrition bcin^ tho stttc qua non ^ 

(2) Sense perception^ characterises animal life as distinct 

from vegetable With sense perception there go as acconi 
paniments or necessary consequents on the one hand what 
gives rise to movement — namely feelings of 

pleasure and pain {Tjtovt) koI Xinr??) and appetitiou (opefi?) 

De An ii 413 a 31 Tlie soul } 

or p^t of soul correspoodiog to thts ^ De ii 413 b 2 if 
type of life u most simi \f desenbed Ofir 2ffd;]r 6if 

as ifux^ “’I ^ 
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and, on the other, what lies at the foundation of all 
the theoretical processes namely, imagination {c^avracrLa) 
and memory {/ivijfi'i]) Sense - perception, again, exhibits 
withm its own range a gradation, and Aristotle naturally 
adopts here, as throughout, the teleological view The 
fundamental essential sense which all animal life exhibits 
is touch and next and equally necessary in view 

of the function of nutrition taste (f'/ev<ri<i), which is a kind 
of touch “ Some animal forms seem to have little more 
than these rudimentary functions Others exhibit the’ 
higher processes, smell (dacjiprjcnq:), hearing (d/cot/), vision 
(o'vp'i 9 ). Not all animals exhibit the consequences of sense- 
perception which lie at the foundation of understanding 
In most of them images, the relics of sensation, may exist ; 
in some ot them these coheie and give use to memory 
{jjLvrjfxrj) and a kind of empirical knowledge {ifiireLpia)^ 

(3) In man the basis of sense-peiception supports the higher 
functions of reminiscence {dvdp,vr)crL<i), judgment (So^a), and 
reasomng , while in man, and in man only, there appears 
also reason or intellect (vov^)^ 

u The, Sensthve Soul. 

Under the general title Sensitive Soul ala-OyTt/crj) 

Aristotle groups together a number of activities of which 
sense-perception is the basis and the most characteristic 
It is peculiar to animal life to possess sense - perception, 
and concrete animals possess sense-peiception in different 
amount and in different degree All of them possess the 

^ De An ii 413 b 4 plied imrpS|ts, as distinct from /cit-Tjoris 

“ De An in 434 b 21 opt^is is a genus which mcludes two 

® Alet A, 980 a 30 , Anal Post ii mam sjpecies — iTtidvfila, the ope^is toD 
99 b 36 jjS^os, manifested, in the case of the 

■‘Man IS distinguished from the lower animals, m /clj'ijcrir, and )3ou\Tj(ris, 
lower animals (ra di]p(a) by Spelts rov ayaOov, manifested in 

SiavorjTiKri, t6 SiavonfiKSv, which is im- wpa^ts 
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fundamental sense of touch In the higher animals and 
in man there is the complete apparatus of the five senses 
and the perceptions of these senses Aristotle treats from 
a number of different points of view some of them of no 
great importance 

Of no importance perhaps rather misleading is the 
attempt to demonstrate that the apparatus of sense in 
man is exhaustive that no qualities of the sensible are not 
correlated with organs or functions of sense in man ^ 

In the second place however impoitance belongs to the 
attempt \ to regard the functions of sense from what may 
be called the teleological point of view — that is to view 
them systematically as contributing towards the complete 
existence the self preservation and progress of the animal 
life This 13 undoubtedly a frmtful point of view but 
perhaps it was not possible for Aristotle to work it out 
satisfactarily and this for two reasons (1) the special 
limitation which always attaches to his view of end or pur 
pose invariably a preconceived or predetermined end and 
(2) the very scanty supply of empirical details at his 
» disposal 

In the^ third place Aristotle proceeds to deal with the 
senses as furnishing knowledge of objects which without 
them would remain unknown Here he advances the im 
portant psychological doctrine that each sense apprehends 
its own specific object , and with some detail he works out 
an account of the specific sensible for each of the several 
functions of sense perception * 

The definition of these Specific Sensibles (tSia ato-^ijra) 
naturally suggests a distmction of them from what are 
called Common Sensibles {Koiva aitrdrjTa)^ The common 
sensibles — motion rest magnitude figure number (with 

‘ Dt An m 424 b 22 423 a 13 ’He An ii cc 7 11 

’ J)e An m cc. 12 13 * He An ii 418 a 10 
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which IS sometimes included unity) are said in a geneial 
way to be appiehended by all the senses, although m fact 
Aiistotle lefeis for the most paib only to sight and touch 
as alike peiceptive of magnitude and figure, with which 
motion IS included It is difficult to detei mine what weight 
IS to be assigned to his statement that, as each sense in 
each moment of peiception apprehends its own specific 
sensible, it appiehends it as a unit, and that unity theretoie 
(and therewith, no doubt, would go number) is a common 
sensible in the stuct acceptation, as being involved in • 
every operation of sense-perception ^ ^ 

Theie is something perplexing m Aristotle’s account of 
these common sensibles Speaking of sense - perception 
generally,- he distinguishes thiee objects, as they aie com- 
monly called (1) the appiopiiate oi specific sensible, (2) 
the common sensible, and (3) that which is peiceived jJtJ 
accidens {Kara crvfji,j3el3i]K6<i), as, for example, w’hon seeing 
a white object I am said to peiceive the individual son 
of Diaies jSTow, Aristotle insists that the individual 
object by which I take it he means the concrete existent 
is not apprehended by sense-peiception in one ludivis- ^ 
ible moment. The conciete existence is peiceived po 
accidens As we should say, what is peiceived by sense 
suggests the complex chaiacterismg the concrete object 
As opposed to this thud acceptation of the peiceived, the 
common sensibles aie said to be perceived, but not 
accidens ‘Accident,’ unfortunately, is a teim which plays 
a most ambiguous part in Aiistotle, and it is therefore not 
at all suiprising to find him m another connexion expiessly 
saying that the common sensibles are peiceived accidens^ 

^ Dc An ui 425 a 20 eitliei pei sc oi accidcns, a Koivhv 

^ De An ii 418 a 6 aiadTjrdv is always perceued second- 

■* De An iii 425 a 15 Here Kara anly — z c ,alongwithanl5iov ar(rfl 7 ;ToV, 
(TviJ.^e^r]K6s seems to mean that, while which as such la the primary object of 
an iStoy alcrBnrSy can he perceived perception 
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Evidently however he desires to make a distmction and 
this raises the question therefore what is the difference 
between the suggestion on occasion of one sense perception 
of other sensibles belonging to other senses and the pro 
cess which takes place when as in the case of sight a 
specific sensible and a common sensible are apprehended 
together ^ So far Aristotle s answer is clear enough There 
IS not a special sense for the common sensibles The com 
mon sensible — magnitude — is not merely united with colour 
the specihc sensible in vision as (say) yellow and bitter 
are united together m our perception of gall there is no 
- special organ for the common sensibles What explanation 
then IS to be given of them? 

Aristotle undoubtedly recognises alongside of or rather 
in the special senses a common sensibility or common sense 
to which he assigns certain definite functions — namely (1) 
making us aware that we are perceiving ^ and (2) enabling, 
us to distinguish between the perceptions of the several 
senses Hence it was not unnatural to assume that he 
assigned to this common sense a third function that of 
¥ apprehending the common sensibles At the same time 
he seems ^xpressly to insist that there is no special sense 
the objects of which are the common sensibles We must 
suppose him then to mean that the recognition of the 
common sensibles and the discrimination of them from 
the specific with which they are conjoined is somehow a 
manifestation of the other functions assigned to common 
sense and in fact (though it is expressed in a somewhat 
confused way) this seems to be hia theory There is a unity 
in the sensitive soul which is not destroyed by the multi 
plicity of the specific senses The function of the sentient 
soul IS by no means exhausted in the operations of the 
several senses Sense taken m its entirety involves not only 

^ iln lu. 4'’5 b 1*’ 2o Le An. ui 4‘’6 b 12 
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appiehension of the specific sensible, but'^also, as we should 
express it, consciousness of the act of perceiving and recog- 
nition of differences in the content of what is perceived 
It is to be said that Aiistotle does not offer in detail any 
explanation of how these functions of the sentient soul in 
its entiiety axe realised, and not much is to be made of 
that part of his theory in which the organ of the common 
uniting sense is defined as the heart ^ It will be observed, 
however, that, accoiding to his general acceptation of sense- 
peiception, it is not to be represented as a merely passive 
receptivity of impiessions. Indeed, Aristotle gpecifically 
calls it an innate or natural discriminative faculty,- and he 
is always ready to insist that discrimination implies, re- 
quiies for its possibility, a certain unity The sentient 
soul cannot distinguish unless it is itself the all-embracing 
whole within which the diffeiences are exhibited 

C 

Aristotle proceeds to apply to the operation of sense- 
perception those general notions by which he always seeks 
to define a faculty and its realisation"* 

Sense-peiception is characterised as a power of appre- 
bending the forms of sensible objects without th^ir mattei j 
thereby, indeed, a kind of distinction is made between the 
sensitive and the nutritive functions® What constitutes 
sense-perception is just this power of receiving the sensible 
form without the matter of the sense-object perceived , and 
an organ of sense is whatsoever portion of the animal body 
is so capable of receiving the form without the matter. If 
this is the case, then the process of sense-perception involves 
a certain change in the percipient and in the organ whereby 
perception comes about ® But the change is not of the kind 

^ Be Invent 469 a 10, etc ^ Be An ii cc 5, 12, lu cc 1, 2 

^ Aruil Post 11 99 b 35 ® Be An u c 12 

^ Be j4n m 426 b 20 ® De An ii 416 b 33 
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thafc may be called alteration vicissitude (dXXomxn^ change 
of quality), it is not the transition from the negative or 
privative to the positive' The animal confronts the world 
of sense material with capacities conferred on it through 
the process of generation * The change then which occurs 
in sense-perception is to be interpreted not as change m its 
proper acceptation but as the realisation of a potentiality 
By the impression of the object on the sentient soul the 
sentient soul no doubt undergoes something vt) is 

ill one respect passively affected, but such passive affection 
is only one aide of the whole process which m its more 
important aspect is the actualisation of wlmt the sentient 
soul IS potentially Seeing for example may bo expressed 
as the passive affection of the faculty and organ of vision 
by the visible , but moro correctly it would bo described as 
the transition into full activity of what that faculty and 
organ mvcflved potentially Seeing os an actuality exists 
only when by the appropriate impression the potentiality 
of vision 13 called into and continues in exercise A very 
similar distinction requires to bo drawn with respect to the 
•objects of sense perception In their case also what they 
are potent^illy is fully realised only in and through the 
process of sense perception* Only m the actual exercise 
of vision can sight and the visible bo said to be fully 
realised Thus the actual process of perception the activity 
of the senses under their appropriate impressions may be 
desenbed as the realisation of the relation adaptation to 
each other of sense and object of sense as therefore the 
completion of their respectuc functions in the scheme of 
existence 

The common sensibles as we have seen are not by 

^ J)e An n 417 b 6 ^ De j4n. iii 425 b ‘’S 

^ De 11 417 b 16 

O 
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Aristotle assigned as objects to one sense which could be 
placed alongside of the otheis Apparently, then, each 
sense, m the exeicise of its function, fields at once the 
specific and the common sensible The special senses, 
therefore, are in some way to be conceived of as manifesta- 
tions of the single uniting activity of sense as such 
Neveitheless, in the process of sense we disci iminate the 
common from the specific sensible, and Aiistotle seems to 
indicate, but rather obscuiely, a teleological ground for 
this discrinmnation ^ * 

Even with this explanation it still remains v»ry obscure 
in what special relation the sepaiate functions of sense stand 
to common sensibility Some additional light is got fiom 
consideration of the other functions assigned by Aiistotle 
to the common sensibility 

“In addition to actually seeing aud heaiing we perceive 
also that we see and that we hear We must thfin peiceive 
that we see either by means of sight itself or by some other 
sense In the lattei case, however, thexe will be one and 
the same sense relating to sight and to the colour which 
IS its object and thus there must either be two senses* 
concerned with one and the same object or the»sense must 
itself possess the perception of itself Eurthei, if the sense 
supposed to perceive sight were different from sight itself, 
this would either involve another sense ad, injimhmi, or 
there must at last be a sense which perceives its own action 
We must therefore ascribe this faculty of self-perception to 
the origmal sense itself ” - 

The sense, then, in some way perceives its own activity, 
and Aristotle’s special ground for this conclusion is worth 
noticing Practically it comes to this Take the case of 
vision with white as the object The object ‘white,’ the 
realised specific sensible, is not a separate fact existmg 
^ Be An in 425 bill ^ Be An ui 425 b 12 17 
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independently of the realised activity of vision As we 
should put it in modern phraseology the content of a sense 
apprehension is not a fact separate from the apprehension 
itself , therefore says Aristotle if it were a separate sense 
which apprehended this act of vision the supposed sense 
which ex hypothcsi is not vision must also apprehend the 
white colour which is the content of the act of sense 
apprehension But this is impossible A faculty is defined 
by its object so that there cannot be two faculties cor 
responding to the same object Hence it is vision only that 
IS capable of the apprehension of vision 

On this account then Anstotle rejects the needless dupli 
cation of function in what we should call that expression of 
consciousness — sense perception The act of sense perception 
IS in its own nature a mode of consciousness , and therefore 
in Anstotle s language each sense may be said to perceive 
itself But now just m so far as each sense perceives itself 
it presents a common nature distinguishable from what is 
specific m its operation and this common aspect or element 
Anstotle connects with the common sense or uniting function 
of sensibility in the soul The work of sense is not com 
pleted wheS what concerns the specific sensible only is taken 
into account Therefore the special senses must all be re 
garded as m some way definite evpressions of a common 
uniting sense It is the unity of the sensitive soul that 
lies at the foundation of this common feature this element 
of consciousness in the spemal forms of sense perception 
The same foundation in a common uniting centre is im 
plied in another characteristic feature of sense perception — 
the discnimnation of sensible from one another In the 
De Amma^ and in the minor psychological tractates 
Anstotle deals separately with two promment types of this 
discnmination — in the former mainly with the discnmination 
‘ De An m 420 b 12 ^ De Semu c, 7 
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of heterogeneous sensations, ^ in the latter mainly with the 
discrimination of sensations belonging to one and the same 
kind.^ The general solution, however, applies in the same 
way to both "What is necessary in order to render possible 
such a discrimination is a combination of unity and pluiality 
in one and the same function, for, as Aristotle points out, 
recognition of a difference implies unity in the subject 
recognising it. Were the subject of the two different im- 
pressions not single there would be no moie possibility of 
recognismg the difference, of effecting a comparison, than in 
the case m which the impressions are produced m different 
subjects 

At the same time, it is not less necessary that the said 
uniting single subject should in some way exhibit plurahty ; 
for, otherwise, the difference which is to be recognised would 
become unintelligible The subject, then, must be at once 
one and many, indivisible and divisible, uniting and dis- 
tinguishing Aristotle attempts, without much success, to 
apply to this apparent puzzle his general categories of 
potential and actual, of aspect or manifestation (etvac, X0709) 
and identity of subject {uTroKelftevov) or numerical identity 
In manifestation the activity of the centr&l sense is 
divisible, plural, many, capable of application to this and 
that , but, at the same time, it is always numerically one, 
indivisible, and acts as a unit, even with respect to the 
point of time at which it operates. It is not an additional 
sense which has for its specific object differences, whether 
of quality,! number, or time, but the fundamental central 
activity of sense-peiception, manifold m its operation, but 
also operating always as a unit at one and the same time. 

This discrimination which is assigned to the central 
sense is evidently involved in the apprehension of the differ- 
ence between the common sensibles and the specific sensibles , 

1 E g ,ot the white from the sweet - E g , ot the white from the black 
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and it would seem therefore on this ground also needless 
to regard the common senaibles as being in any special way 
the objects of the common sense — an expression indeed 
which can hardly be employed without the implication 
which Aristotle rejects that these common qualities are 
perceived by a sense distinct from the special senses It is 
to be admitted at the same time that the more we insist on 
this the more evident we make the lacuna in Ajistotles 
account of the common sensibles, for no explanation is 
offered of the way in which they are actually perceived 

ill Intermediates hetwecn Sense perception and Reason 

In the De Amma Aristotle treats rather briefly and 
imperfectly of certain intermediates between sense percep 
tion and reason A certain supplement to this account is 
contained m the tractates on Memory and Hemmiscence 
on Sleep add Dreams and the others making up the Pana 
Naturaha but even with this supplement it is very difficult 
both to define the several types of intermediates and to 
assign their relation to sentience on the one hand and to 
•reason on the other The simplest of the intermediates 
that which Jies nearest to sense perception is what Anstotle 
calls ipavTacna (Phantasy or Imagmation) In dealing 
with this in the Re Anima^ he proceeds mainly by the 
method of distinction pointing out that imagination in the 
strict sense is not identical either with sense perception or 
with variously named functions of understanding His 
nomenclature is far from scientific He enumerates among 
such functions of understanding (j)povr)<Ti^ which is judg 
ment exercised about practical matters Bo^a which is 
opmion and which naturally must find expression in some 
assertion exphcit or implicit and what he calls ifTroXi/i/rt? — 
'X pu22ling and baffling term corresponding to our use of the 

* De An u c 3 
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word judgment in its generic sense. It is ‘ holding foi true, 
taking for granted.’ It is, as one may say, an assertion made 
without the claim that it is so giounded as to be beyond 
reach of question It is possible, too, that Aristotle desires 
to mtioduce another function which might have assigned to 
it the specific term htdvoLa, and which would mean lather 
a judgment based on grounds. From all of these he dis- 
tinguishes (^avracrla or imaging It is distinguished from 
sense-perception on the ground that the image may piesent 
itself without any stimulation of sense , also on the groun'd 
that imaging does not always seem to accompany sense- 
perception, there being, he thmks, animals which have 
sense-peiception and imagination, while otheis have only 
sense-perception, and, fuither, on the rather ambiguous 
ground that sense-perceptions aie always true, whereas the 
pictures of imagination may be to a gieat extent false ^ 
From the various functions of understanding imtigination is 
discriminated on the bioad ground that it involves no 
assertion, not even a combination of ideas such as is in- 
volved in assertion 2 Thus, then, negatively, the image, the 
(pavraa-fia, is defined by its singleness of character ^ *- 

But in the minor tractates Aiistotle supplier, some moie 
positive characteristics, and it would seem as though his 
view might be expressed m the following way The stimu- 
lation of the sense-organ involves a certain alteiation of 
the state of the organ itself, which in actual sense-peiception 
is propagated to the central organ For the complete 
perfect act of sense such co-operation of the central organ is 
necessary The stimulated condition does not necessarily 
pass completely away, it may cause a furthei klvtjctk, 

^ De An in 428 a 5 by ■which, he meant the meie lepro- 

“ Be An lu 428 a 18 duction in idea of what had been 

It coi responds 'veiy much to what gi'ven in actual peiception 
Dugald Stewart named Conception, 
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though possibly ijnpeded by many circumstances partly 
physiological partly psychological When this occurs we 
have a <f)avra<Tfia or image 

The (pavracTfia then la conceived of by Aristotle on the 
one side as determined m the moat mechanical fashion It 
is a relic of sense perception a sequel which follows in 
accordance with the merely mechamcal principle that 
movement once excited tends to propagate itself Never 
theless Aristotle is never oblivious of the other side of all 
^uch processes Neither sense perception nor imagination 
however dependent on the body is wholly corporeal The 
body only contributes in so far as it is animated that is is 
the vehicle or medium of the soul Just as m sense percep 
tion the act of sense is the realisation of the inner power of 
sentience so m imagination the relic of sense stimulation is 
only the means of callmg forth an activity of the soul 
itself y/hat that activity is and in what on its inner 
side it differs from sense perception Aristotle does not 
define His expressions seem to justify us m regarding it as 
a function — an additional function — of the central faculty 
• of sense Yet the freedom which the (f>avTaa-fiaTa possess 
m respect^to the immediate conditions of sense perception 
enables them to be utilised by the thinking faculty of the 
soul and they are specially utilised in two directions 
theoretical and practical The theoretical activities — judg 
mg reasoning and so on — are always dependent for their 
exercise on the presence of ^avraa-fiaTa Nay even the 
supreme function of reason at all events in man operates 
only in and through images ' 

On the practical side the ^avTacrfiara are also required 
because it is through them that the functions of desire 
obtain a field of operation gomg beyond the immediate 
present Even the animal has desires and appetites because 

^ J}e An 111 431 a 16^ 
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of the pleasuie and pain which accompany its sense-percep- 
tions. In man, by the help of ^avraafiara, such desires 
come under the scope of understanding and reason Man 
can pursue an aim, can plan and deliberate Thus we must 
conceive of (pavTacr/iara as having a range that extends 
somewhat beyond the mere relics of sense - impiession, 
although Aristotle in no way defines the relation between 
the more restricted and the more extensive types of im- 
agination ^ 

I 

Memory and Eerainiscence (avdiJ.vT](rt<;)> Aristotle 

distinguishes fiom each other and from Imagination 
Memory is distiuguished fiom imagination only by the 
feature, not further explained, that the images ((jiavraa-fiara) 
enteimg into it are accompanied by the sense of time, and 
therewith by the reference to the previous really perceived 
object- From reminiscence memory is distinguished as the 
involuntary or mechamcal in contrast with the voluntary or 
deliberate Kemimscence, as he understands it, implies the 
resolution, the effort, to remember ^ The typical case is that 
of the mind trying to recall an experience which it had once 
had Such a typical case had greatly exercised the eaily 
Greek psychologists , ^ and Aristotle's solution of the puzzle 
they discovered in it is a very practical one The mind in 
trying to remember is no doubt not in possession of the 
image to be recalled, but it is in possession of something 
connected with it. It knows, so to speak, in part , and the 
business of reminiscence is effected by dwelling on this 
connected part that is known, and so stirring up into activity 
the movements which originally brought about the connexion 

^ De An iii 432 a 10-14 (reading forgotten a thing, how could he, 
Taura for tSwr) aftei lecollecting it, be said to re 

- De Mem 449 b 26 cognise what he was said to recollect 

^ De Mem 453 a 14 as that which formerly he had known 

^ Their difficulty was, if a man had but had forgotten ^ 
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We call them now the links of association Eemmiscence 
then according to Aristotle and in our phraseology is at 
tending to an idea which has been associated with that to be 
recalled and thereby given occasion to suggestion It is in 
this part of his work that Anstotie makes the first classifica 
tion of what have since been called the Laws of Association ^ 

IV The Rational Soul 

Non? Eeason or Intellect is first considered by Aristotle 
with a view to the settlement of the question as to whether 
it IS separable or not By separable no doubt is meant 
* not dependent on corporeal conditions , practically there 
fore the question is m what relation does vou? stand to the 
soul ? For soul so far as its genenc character is concerned, 
IS not separable it is dependent on corporeal conditions ^ 

The fact to which Anstotie appeals as furmshing some 
decision ef this question may be colled the universality of 
reason The scope of reason is all embracing and on this 
account it must be says Anstotie using a term employed 
previously by Anaxagoras unmixcd ® This universality of 
* intellect which constitutes its sole nature (it is the potential 
ity of all, apprehension) clearly shows that intellect is not 
dependent on corporeal conditions To this it may be added 
in confirmation that even if os is no doubt the cose the 
operation of vov^ resembles that of sense m this respect that 
it is affected by its objects yet there is the difference 
that whereas sense fails when the object is in too great 
excess vov<s is the more perfect the more intelligible its 
object is In other words whereas sense operates only 
within a limited sphere or s<^e of degree which implies a 
qualitative determination reason is free and not subject to 
degree * 


^ De Mem 451 b 22 
^DeAn il 413 a 3 


* De An m 429 a 18 

* De An ui 429 a 29 
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of the pleasure and pain which accompany its sense-percep- 
tions. In man, by the help of (fiavrda-fiaTa, such desires 
come under the scope of undeistanding and reason Man 
can pursue an aim, can plan and deliberate Thus we must 
conceive of (pavracr/iara as having a range that extends 
somewhat beyond the mere relics of sense - impression, 
although Aristotle in no way defines the lelation between 
the more restricted and the more extensive types of im- 
agination ^ 

C 

Memory (jMV'^fnj) and Eeminiscence {dvdfivr]aL< 5 }i Aristotle 
distinguishes from each other and from Imagination 
Memory is distinguished from imagination only by the 
feature, not further explained, that the images {(^ayrda-fiara) 
entering into it are accompanied by the sense of time, and 
therewith by the reference to the previous really perceived 
object 2 Trom rernmiscence memory is distinguished as the 
involuntary or mechamcal in contrast with the voluntaiy or 
deliberate Eeminiscence, as he understands it, implies the 
resolution, the effort, to remember.^ The typical case is that 
of the mind trying to recall an experience which it had once 
had. Such a typical case had gieatly exercised the eaily 
Greek psychologists,^ and Aristotle’s solution of the puzzle 
they disco veied in it is a very practical one The mind in 
trying to remember is no doubt not in possession of the 
image to be recalled, but it is in possession of something 
connected with it. It knows, so to speak, in part ; and the 
business of rernmiscence is effected by dwelling on this 
connected pait that is known, and so stirring up into activity 
the movements which originally biought about the connexion 

^ De J.71 111 432 a 10-14 (reading forgotten a thing, how could he, 
Taura for t2aao) after recollecting it, be said to re- 

- De Mem 449 b 26 cognise what he was said to recollect 

De Mem 453 a 14 as that which formerlj he had known 

^ Their difficulty was, if a man had but had forgotten ^ 
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We call them now the links of association Ilemmisceuce 
then, according to Aristotle and in our phraseology is at 
tending to an idea which has been associated with that to be 
recalled and thereby given occasion to suggestion It is in 
this part of his work that Aristotle makes the first classifica 
tion of what have since been called the Laws of dissociation ^ 

IV The Rational Soxd 

Nouy, Eeason or Intellect is first considered by Aristotle 
with a view to the settlement of the question as to whether 
it IS separable or not By separable no doubt is meant 
' not dependent on corporeal conditions , practically there 
fore the question is in what relation does vou? stand to the 
soul ? For soul so far as its genenc character is concerned 
IS not separable it is dependent on corporeal conditions 

The fact to which Anstotio appeals as furmshing some 
decision df this question may be colled the universality of 
reason The scope of reason is all embracing and on tbis 
account it must be says Anstotle, using a term employed 
previously by Anaxagoras uomixed ’ Tins universality of 
* intellect which constitutes its solo nature (it is the potential 
it} of all, apprehension) clearly shows that intellect is not 
dependent on corporeal conditions To this it may bo added 
in confirmation that even if os is no doubt tho case tho 
operation of vouy resembles that of sense in this respect that 
it is affected by its objects yet there is tho differenco 
that whereas sense fails when tho object is in too great 
excess vou? is the more perfect tho more mtelligible its 
object is In other words whereas sense operates only 
within a limited sphere or scale of degree which implies a 
qualitative determination reason is free and not subject to 
degree * 


^ De Mem 461 b 2 
^De lu 413 a 3 


*DeAn uu 429 a 18 
De An m 429 a 29 
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Thus then, as Aristotle says, those who defined the soul as 
the place of forms (totto? elScov) were on the right track, 
only their statement must be qualified It is not the soul in 
its entirety but the noetic soul that is the place of forms , 
and it IS their place only in potentiality, not m actuality.^ 
Noi )9 does not possess the forms except it be in fulness of 
act a state corresponding to that of realised knowledge in 
our minds 

Again, the leal distinction between vov<i and what depends 
on corporeal conditions may be illustrated by pomting to the* 
diffeience between a conciete fact and its essejice the 
abstract notion corresponding to it 'VVheie there is such a 
difference, wheie the conciete and its abstiact notion aie 
distmguishable, the apprehension of the two must come 
about either by the operation of different faculties, or 
at least by different applications of one aud the same 
faculty 2 And this holds good even when the objects con- 
cerned aie themselves of a very abstiact nature, as m mathe- 
matical forms , even there for example, in the straight line 
we may distinguish between the concrete, the continuous 
space, and the abstract notion which is there embodied ‘ 

The operation of vov^ is said to be in its geneial nature 
like that of sense-perception ^ hTow, it has already appeared 
that sense-perception is not rightly conceived as, so to speak, 
passive reception of impression What sense -perception 
does IS no doubt rightly expressed on one side by the term 
reception , sense receives the form of the sensible But in 
its own nature it is essentially the calling forth into actual 
exercise of a potentiality. Sense-perception is so related to 
the perceptible that it may as faculty, prior to impression, be 
called the perceptible potentially, so far, that is, as foim is 
concerned, while, when actually stimulated, it is this per- 

An in 429 a 27 ^ De An in 429 a 14 

“ JDe An iii 429 b 16 
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ceptible form in actuality In a q[uite «iiTnilar way reason 
(vov?) may be said to be m one aspect receptive for it 
receives the intelbgible forms, but as operative it is like 
sense perception the calling forth into activity of what 
Id 13 potentially Just as sense then in its actual exer 
else 18 identical with sensible form so j/ou? m actual 
exercise is identical with intelligible form 

There is a certain limitation of the treatment here which 
deserves attention Nov? is not only spoken of generally 
but there is a definite reference to the vov<i which is said to 
belong to the souLi Without exaggerating the importance 
of this distinction it appears to indicate two things first 
that Aristotle attempts at all events to maintain what may 
he called the unity of the whole soul vou? that is to say is 
not to be represented as somehow just superadded to the 
soul but as m some way working into a unity with the other 
functionjof the soul , and in an earlier passage ^ Anstotle has 
rather expressly made reference to the concrete subject the 
individual as that which possesses the intellectual capacity 
And in the second place the reference may be taken to imply 
• that while there is a fundamental identity between vov<i in 
the humj^n soul and vqv<; generally there may be a difference 
connected with the special conditions under which vov<s is 
realised in the human soul 

Aristotle proceeds to point out that the broad distinction 
of potential and actual must be applied to the soul and 
moie specifically to wvv or reason Now it is to be 
borne in mind that this distinction however absolutely 
expressed holds good only within the realm of change — 
and of change moreover of the type that is determined by 
the presence of matter Obviously then we are entitled 

^J?eAn III 429 a22 i oA tfi e called y f ] 

T7]s i' XV y [Th s phrase must 2>e^n iii 429 a 10 
mean the part of the soul that i 
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to assume that such distinction as Aristotle is proceeding 
to diaw between the potential and the actualised aspects 
of vov<i IS taken with lefeience to 1/0O9 as belonging to the 
soul, as m some way connected with the soiiP 

This being so, then, Aiistotle thinks it is obvious that 
vov^ does piesent the double aspect . “ It la on the one 
hand of such a natuie that it becomes all things , it is on 
the other hand of such a natiiie that it produces all things 
after the fashion of a kind of active power such as, foi 
example, light, for light also in a way makes what aie‘ 
colours in potentiality become actual colouis.”” 1 

In interpieting the term iroieiv heie used by Aiistotle 
to describe the action of you? (fiom which teini indeed 
has been deiived the cuiient though non-Aiistotelian de- 
sciiption you? TTotTjTi/co'?), it must be remembered that the 
realm of generation is eternal Nou?, whether in man or 
otherwise, does in no sense create objects The*’ types of 
existence in that realm of generation are fixed eternally. 
The significance of ‘ making ’ them, of iroLelv, must be so far 
analogous to that which is involved in the action of light 
Light makes the coloui visible, nay, even, as Aiistotle 
calls it, makes the colour actual; so the presencciof leason 
makes possible the real apprehension of the intelligible 
essences of things in the world of generation, and therebj , 
as Aiistotle would put it, makes them actual 

Aristotle goes on to say in words which have caused 
much trouble to the interpreteis “This you? is sepaiable 

^ De An in 430 a 10 ^7r<l 5’ ttoisiv , u>s e|is tu, olov rb (pus rpbirov 

ticTTrep iv airdusv fij (pbaei i<frl rt rb ydp riva ^al rb <pus iroiei ra duyajuft 
p,ev v\t} iKacTToj yevei (toCto Se h irdvra ovra euepyeia xpdip^O'Ta 

Suydfiei eKeiya), erepoy 5e rb atrioy hal “ Sc An in 430 a 14 Cf 
voiTjrth.Sy, rtp ttouIv irdvra, oTov tj Plato’s parallel between the act of 
rexvT} irpbs r^v d\tjy irfiroydfy, avdy- vision and the act of intellection the 
KT] Kal iy rij ypvxv vTrdpxeiv ravras ras analogy of eye visible objects, and 
5ia(popas Ka\ ^arriv 6 p.ey roiovros the sun, to yovs, voovneva, and the 
vovs rtp Trdyra ylyetrdai, & 5e rtp -ndvra. ib^a rov ayadov Bep vi 508 f 
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and unmixed and in no way subject to change {airadt )';) , 
its very essence la pure activity When it is separated 
it IS nothing but what it essentially is and this alone is 
immortal and eternal But we do not remember becau^se 
this 13 not subject to impressions {airadei) but the voi/? 
that IS subject to impressions (nad'tjTiKoi^ is perishable ^ 
Nou? then 13 in some way to be regarded as eternal and 
immortal , and the reason is not far to seek What Aristotle 
has in view is the apprehension of the intelligible essences 
(i/oT^ra) which are eternal and immortal In fact what 
he seems to be saying is that the apprehension of truth 
presupposes as connected with the human soul an activity 
cognate to truth — with the same freedom therefore from 
temporal conditions and hence to be described as a power 
which in Its own nature is free from corporeal conditions 
which IS immortal and eternal 
Evideiftly there is something yet to be done m the way 
of explainmg m what the connexion between soul and this 
higher power consists I understand the following chapters 2 
as on the whole the attempt made by Aristotle to define 
this connexion at least on one of its sides 
Intellect (vou?) 13 definable only m correlation with the 
intelligible (to vorirov) It 13 the apprehension of the 
intelligible and thereby gives to the merely potential ex 
istence of the intelligible m matter whether corporeal or 
incorporeal a higher form an actuahsation But if this 
be so then in accordance with Aristotle a whole theory of 
knowledge the act or operation of vov<t is essentially the 
simple apprehension of the abstract essence The vorirov 
may from one point of view present' itself as a complex 

• De An ui. 430 & 17 25 cl 0 latin v ft S Sr tovt fi y 
ouros i 0 s ir 0)/$ I tr 0 i S iraflijr h t (fiB p 

7^* "Hj <r!ti liy ^ py a Kal i tout eiy 

Xup <T0 If S iori ft V fl 5t /> tori De An lu. cc 6 7 8 

X 1 ft6 OiO a I 0 
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but just in so far as it constitutes the essential nature of 
one type of existence it is a unit , and the action of vov<i 
can only be represented as the simple direct grasping of 
this intelligible unit So conceived, the action of you? 
resembles that of simple sense - peiceptiou, that is, the 
action of sense when occupied with the proper or specific 
sensibles. In both the act of appiehension is direct, birnple 
in both theie is no question of truth or falaity, what is 
given IS always true. Thus our actual knowledge has at 
its lowest and at its highest extiemities the same peculiar 
chaiacteiistic form, the direct immediate giaspibg of the 
tiuth 

But this same form is discernible even in those inter- 
mediate stages which constitute the discursive work of 
understanding There both on the theoietical and on the 
practical side we discovei that the business of undoistaud- 
ing, expressed on the one hand in affiimations a*nd nega- 
tions, on the other hand m striving towards oi aversion 
from, always involves the reduction of a multiplicity to 
unity Every judgment, whatever complexity it involves, 
whether of subject and predicate merely oi of subject and 
predicate with quahfications of time or the likey involves 
a unity of conception a unity even when the judgment is 
negative In such uniting conceptions is throughout dis- 
played the work of reason It is reason which gives the 
unity apparent thioughout all the discuisive operations of 
understanding, both theoretical and practical 

It cannot escape attention that, in dealing with sense- 
perception and even with imagination, Aristotle seemed 
to assign the same function of uniting, which is here 
ascribed to reason, to the common central sense, and it is 
remarkable that here, in dealing with the woik of reason, 
he introduces again ^ the conception of the central sensibil- 

^ De An iii 431 a 20 
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it} m such a manner as would almost lead us to conclude 
that he was desirous of connecting the fundamental activity 
of pov? with that of the central sensibility as the higher 
form IS connected with the lower The central seusibilit} 
discharges functions which are preparator} to the lusher 
activity of reason , and m particular such preparatory work 
is achieved by the combination — retention together as we 
might put it — of images wherein vov^ or reason is able to 
see the intelligible form or abstract essence 

Even where the objects arc of a very abstract kind such 
as the mathematical reason apprehends the essence with 
the help of ^avra<Tfj.ara The presence of these <f}av7aa- 
fiara IS necessary m order to enable the mind to apprehend 
the distinction between the essential form and the matter in 
which it IS embodied 

So far Js the functions of t'ot;? m the soul are concerned 
I have tried to follow out a line which seems to be indicated 
in Aristotle s treatment and which enables us to a certain 
extent to connect the special functions of t'oi;? with those 
• of the subordinate powers of the soul Taking Imowledge 
in the widest sense as equivalent to any apprehension we 
saw that the extremes immediate sense on the one hand 
and the direct insight or intuition of vov? on the other had 
one point of resemblance — simplicity Neither presented 
that complex which may be named either synthesis or 
analysis and which is exhibited most clearly in the judg 
ment Nevertheless throughout all this intermediate stage 
with its gradations there was also clearly to be discerned a 
certain operation or series of operations of which the general 
character may be said to be unifying In the region of 
sense perception a certain approach to unification is given 
in the central function of sensibility as such In the higher 
processes — whether theoretical as in opining believing 
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judging, inferring , or practical, as in desiring, deliberating, 
lesolvmg theie is also a unification, of which the material 
basis is given in the (ftavracrixara, the relics of sense-per- 
ception, and m which there is traceable, though not sharply 
distinguished by Aristotle, an advance fiom a uniting which 
hardly goes beyond the scope of central sensibility up to a 
range in which the unity is evidently due to the grasping, 
the apprehension, of intelligible forms 

With what consistency it is possible for Aristotle to work 
out this conception of P0C9 as that which finally gives unity- 
to our cognitive and practical experience, it is hard to de- 
termine Probably much of the difficulty we experience 
depends on our ignorance as to the limits within which 
Aiistotle thought right to confine participation in vov<;. Is 
it, for example, only m the human race that participation 
in vov<s IS to be found ? If so, the problem of adjusting the 
uniting functions assigned respectively to poi/9 and to the 
central sensibihty becomes an insoluble one Perhaps the 
most leasonable conclusion is that Aristotle did not def- 
initely determine these limits, but that vaguely he allowed 
of the presence of z/ov? only wheie there was evident the ‘ 
power of appreciating intelligible essence, the ^ power of 
thinking in concepts or notions Such a result would 
imply in the case of Aristotle’s psychology a /itat2is such 
as confronts us in his metaphysic and in his theory of 
knowledge a distinction of kind in that which forms a 
composite whole in the concrete 
A certain contrast is implied between the functions of 
the discursive understanding, theoretical or practical, and 
VOV 9 , even though the two are in intimate relation But if 
the special function of vov9 be to give unity to our thought, 
to oui knowledge, what kind of unity is it that is thereby 
conveyed? Por evidently the representation of the several 
vo 7 ]rd as each, so to speak, ultimate, is rather that of an 
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aggregate than that of a systematised whole Is there 
then any unity in the voijra themseHes? And if so of 
what hind ? 

Now it appears to be a question of this nature that 
Aristotle is starting when ho raises the problem ^ how does 
vov<i apprehend itself? We have already seen that the 
unifying central function of sensibility involved this appre 
hension of itself m the diversity of Us operations Is there 
anything resembling the consciousness of sensation assigned 
to sensibihty in tho operation or activity of vou?? 

AristoHes answer to this question is presented in tho J)e 
Anima so^bruptly and enij^matically that littlo can be 
extracted from it and even tho fuller treatment, in tho 
Metaphysics^ leaves much to be desired Nov? or reason 
taken generally is m its realisation identical with tho in 
telhgible just as sense perception in its realisation is one 
with the ^perceived os far as form is concerned so know 
ledge in its realisation is identical with the intelligible form 
and the more tho form is capable of abstraction from tho 
material in which it is presented the moio perfect is this 
• identification of subjective activity and objecti\o trutli® 
Now voushor mtellect is superior even to scientific know 
ledge, it IS intuitive while scientific knowledge is in part 
at least discursive. Now? therefore most perfectly of all is 
identified with its objects, and vovs generally — not vow as 
it may exist in that is under tlio conditions of tho soul — is 
always active it has no other essence than to bo the im 
mediate apprehension of the truth , it is perfectly correlated 
with its object and becomes itself intelligible in and through 
such apprehension of the intelligible When devoid of 
matter and vou? m its own nature must bo such there is no 
distinction possible between it and the intelligible itself is 

^DeAn in 429 b 26 ^ Met A cc 7 9 

^ De An ui 430 a 3 
P 
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its own object, and thought, the highest thought, is ^the 
thinking of thought^ 

Formally, no doubt, this statement is satisfactory enough , 
but it really leaves untouched all the questions of impoit- 
ance. Evidently what Aristotle is lefeirmg to in this 
description of the pure unmixed continuous energy of reason 
is the First Mover, that Absolute which in his system plays 
the pait of ultimate cause of all change change whether in 
the intermediate lealm of the eternally moved, oi in the 
transitory world of matter and sense-particulars But no"^ 
means of connexion is supplied between the pureammixed 
energy (and, therefore, the continuous and systematic char- 
acter of the intelligible) in this first cause, and the variety 
of forms embedded in matter m the world of geneiation 
Such forms so far share the character of the oiiginal cause 
that they aie eternal, uncreated. The causal energy trans- 
mitted to the world of generation is exercised ribt m pio- 
ducing such forms, but in effecting the constant variation of 
individuals Neither, therefore, can the eternal forms find 
explanation in the supreme reason, nor is there furnished 
any ground of explanation for the other factor, the condition ‘' 
of all plurality, individuality, development namelyj matter. 

One IS almost inclined to chaiacterise the theory as a 
mistaken 'attempt to turn a purely abstract theorem into a 
concrete and apparently scientific explanation of facts The 
abstract theorem is no more than the representation of the 
objective, non-temporal, eternal character of truth, which 
naturally, obviously, and, as it was assumed by both Plato 
and Aristotle, without qualification, might be correlated 
with knowledge. Truth and knowledge imply one another, 
and their non-temporal character is easily translated into 
this representation of a first simple continuous activity of 
reason whose object is its own perfectly intelligible nature 

1 Met A 1074 b, 34 
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■\Vhat Aristotle adds to this is the apparently more concrete 
more scientific explanation of movement or change m the 
'vrorld o£ generation as due to the original initial impulse 
conve}ed from the first moving cause through a series of 
intermediaries the sphere of the fixed stars the planets and 
so on down to the elementary components of the subluuarj 
world But the two pieces the abstract theorem and the 
concrete representation are m no necessary connexion nor 
is it mdeed possible for us to put them together into a 
fcoherent whole 

If thisf now be the nature of vou? m general in what 
relation docs vov^ m the soul stand thereto ? There are two 
closely connected questions which Anstotlo raises which 
directly concern this problem ‘ (1) Why is it that if the 
nature of pou 9 be pure unmixed constant activity vov? in 
man sometimes thinks sometimes docs not think? (2) 
What is It that constitutes the potentiality or potential and 
passive aspect of vov<i in man? Por vov^ as sucli is ‘icti\o 
it IS only in pov^ as in the soul that wo have to distinguish 
the potential and the realised aspect 

v Jieason in Man and the Absolute Reason 

Prom the broad outlino which pi cedes w o should certainly 
seem justified in saying that all parts of the unuerse have 
something of the Divmo in them for they all stand so far 
in the same relation to the absolute ground and final end of 
the universe But such divine element or aspect may be 
presented in very varied degree by the parts of the universe 
and m the world of generation it is natural to suppose that 
in man the highest of these natural forms the relation 
should be the most intimate and fully developed This 
however can only mean the greatest possible approximation 
to what constitutes the nature of reason that is apprehen 
^ An m 4 9 b 2.. Cf 4S0 a 22 (omitting ovx after eUx ) 
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Sion of the intelligible, the constant activity of that thinking 
which IS occupied solely with the intelligible. Within the 
limits of the woild of generation such approximation to the 
highest activity of leason can only be imperfect, and in 
particular it must be subject to the general conditions which 
constitute the character of the world of generation Of such 
conditions the most general again is that expressed in the 
opposition between potential and actual Man does not 
reach even such approximation to the divine reason as is 
possible for him except thiough the processes whereby he i^ 
enabled actually, as far as his powers extend, to^- seize the 
intelligible and to become aware of that function which is 
manifested in such apprehension Piior to actual thinking 
he does not possess reason , but, nevertheless, since it is 
possible for him to a certain extent to giasp the intellig- 
ible, it must be said that in him intellect or reason exists 
potentially ® 

Now the intelligible, though in the world of generation 
always manifested in the mateiial (and though what is 
inteUigible in the world of generation does not exist save as 
expressed in the material), is nevertheless in its notion ‘ 
distinct therefiom , noi is it to be said, witheut the le- 
stiiction to the world of generation, that the mtelligible only 
exists in its material embodiment oi manifestation There 
IS an intelligible, a pure form, which is not restricted to any 
matter, which is not dependent for its existence on the 
material, which is at once abstract and concrete, at once 
universal and individual 

Consequently, in respect to the power of apprehension of 
that which is intelhgible, it is natural and reasonable to con- 
clude that the function, power, faculty, is not dependent on 
mateiial conditions, not dependent thereon at least so far as 
its essential character is concerned, though it may be that in 
its operation it is variously conditioned by the material 
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Thus just as we have to contemplate a scale or gradation of 
the embodiment of the intelligible in matter from the lowest 
form in which the intelligible is embedded in the matter of 
sense through the intermediate stage where the intelligible 
IS manifested in a matter which is itself intelligible m kind 
to the highest where form and matter are identified so with 
respect to reason or its operations we have to conceive of 
them as passing through a gradual development to the stage 
at which the final perfection of self apprehension is reached 

It would follow then since the nature of reason implies 
no dependence on material conditions and since the soul is 
obviously dependent on material conditions that vov<i is lu 
its own nature distinct from the soul and not a part thereof 
though as realised m man it attains its full perfection only 
m and through the processes which are functions of the 
soul Aristotle is quite explicit m bis seNerauce of vovs 
from the %oul ^ 

Is it then to be supposed as some expositors have assumed 
that vov<i 01 reason lu man is but the Divine tbinlving m 
him? The ground for this assumption is to be found in 
* the passa^^es in which Anstotle describes vour as eternal 
immortal «nd wholly separate from the soul and in winch 
ho raises the question why it is that although the activity 
of vov^ is unceasing we the human subjects should be aware 
of its activity only from moment to moment 

But there is no reason why w e should ascribe to Aristotle 
a doctrine which would conflict so absolutely with his view 
of the total distinction between the first cause and the world 
of generation Bather we must assume in accordance with 
his general scheme of existence that there is given something 
in the world of generation, as well as in the intermediate 
sphere where change is uniform distinct from the Divine 
but partaking more of its nature than any other constituent 

* [Tbia statement seems hardly jostiGed by any passage m Anstotle ] 
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of these realms. Now, Aristotle does give a hint in this 
direction. He does place alongside of the four elements in 
the world of generation a fifth factor aether with propel ties 
very different from those of the elementary opposites ^ He 
does tend to identify this fifth substance with the mateiial 
substratum of the intermediate region, the celestial bodies, 
and he does indicate that it is through the conjunction of 
some portion of this superior element with the inferior 
ingredients forming the soul that a basis is provided foi the 
development of vov9' or reason in man. Now?, he says ex- 
pressly, is the only thing in the human composition that 
comes in from without (dvpaOev)^ 

With this mtroduotion ah extra of reason or intellect mto 
the soul IS undoubtedly connected also Aristotle’s term which 
we translate ‘ spirit ’ irvevixa The rrvevpa is in fact the 
highest and finest form of the ethereal element, and it is 
what we might call the material basis of rea’son This 
element whereby reason obtains a place in the concrete life 
of man is not described by Aristotle with any gieat definite- 
ness He will, however, assert of it that though relatively 
small in bulk it is the most important, that of it may be 
said, ‘ there man is most himself’^ It is, then, me connexion 
with a fact or element of the world of generation which, 
nevertheless, does not present the opposites which in that 
world make generation a process of coming to be and ceasing 
to be , it IS by sharing in the one element which is pure, 
simple, with no contrary, which is therefore most of all akin 
to the Divine, that reason finds a place in the soul Dor 
this element, though not identical with the functions of the 

^ Dc Ccelo, 1 269 a 30 ovcrla Kal Tw oyKca jxiKpSv icrri [t6 Kpdri<Troy 
(reofiaros dWrj irapd rds dvravSa ruy iv avrep], Svydp.ei fcal Tipudr-pri 
avaTaceis Beiorepa Kal Ttporipa rovTwv ttoXv paWov andvroiy {nrepex^‘ Sd^eie 
dirdvTuv Cf Gen An ii 736 b 29 5’ tty Kal ehai eKaoTTOs Tovro [It I3 

- Gen An u 736 b 28 yoDs that Aristotle refers to here 

^ JV 2 C Eth X 1177 b 34 el yap metaphorically as ‘ small in bulk ’] 
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body 13 yet invariably connected with them and seems to 
reqmre conjunction with them for the exercise of its own 
activity Its functions exhibit throughout features which 
reflect its original peculiarity of character Its energy is 
simple, uninterrupted without amtrary , its mode of appre 
hension does not involve or require that synthesis and 
analysis which is characteristic of the work of under 
standing 

Thus It must be said that, though the development of 
ffov9 IS gradual it yet as part of the complete whole the 
human subject is mdependent of the body and when it has 
reached its final stage of development exhibits most clearly 
of all in its self apprehension freedom from the conditions 
of the body 

According to this view then voy? m man would be by no 
means identified with the pnmal vov^ or absolute reason 
although 4n its nature it is identical therewith its concrete 
mode of existence is wholly distinct from that of the primal 
vovi, and certamly wo should not interpret the development 
of vov<j as though it were an illumination of the finite soul 
by some divine power It is quite true that the view taken 
cannot ggt over tho fundamental difficulty that vov? is still 
in an obscure incomprehensible way severed from the soul 
that there is a transition of a quite absolute kind , but I do 
not regard the difficulty which is ordmanly expressed of 
accommodating the position of yoy? with the umty of the 
subject as insuperable Aristotle did not define the unity of 
the subject from the point of view that we occupy , and for 
him the concrete whole the ommated being which is the 
vehicle of vov<s constituted I think the individual subject 
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SEASON AS THE FACULTY OF FIRST PRINCIPLES 

No{)9 is coirelated with the or first pimciples , and 

these, as we have seen, stand m a peculiar i elation to the 
discursive processes of demonstration or opinion they aie 
not themselves matteis of demonstration they stand at the 
head of the demonstrative process, aie presupposed there. 
Moreover, in a general way it has been indicated tthat even 
these immediate principles, the puie intelligible essences, 
which find expression in complete definitions, aie always 
appiehended in conjunction with the mateiial setting of 
sense-perceptions or ^avrdo-fiara < 

Is it possible to make somewhat clearer the way in which 
the apprehension of such prmciples comes about in the 
soul ? 

The Posterior Analytics closes with a chapter^ in which 
this very problem is formally propounded and discussed 
The answer given is one of the many in which, dealing with 
the same kind of question, Aristotle seems to lay such em- 
phasis on the empirical factor as to give some justification 
to those who have always claimed him as the first exponent 
of a completely empirical theory of knowledge 
“ How we have already seen that it is impossible to have 
demonstration except by already knowing the piimary, im- 

^ Post Anal ii c 19 
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medi£^ principles Two difficulties may be raised witb 
respect to tbe apprehension of these immediate principles 
(1) as to whether it is the same in Und with demonstration 
or not — that is, whether wo have scientific knowledge 
(eTTtoTJ^/tij) in both cases or have in the one case eiri 
<TTi]fir] m the other an apprehension of a different kind, 
and again (2) as to whether the faculty [of apprehending 
the principles] not being innate comes about in us or 
being innate and possessed from tbo first, is latent 

There la something absurd m supposing that we from 
the first possess these apprehensions for it would follow 
from that that while we actually possessed a knowledge 
more adequate than demonstration itself we remained in 
ignorance of it On the other hand if we attain to such 
apprehension not having bad it from the outset how is it 
possible that wo can have and acquire knowledge except 
from sonw knowledge which precedes? For this as has 
been already said m respect to demonstration involves an 
impossibility Obviously then it is neither the case that 
we possess these apprehensions nor do they come about m 
U3 as wholly devoid of some kind of apprehension Neces 
sanly, thgn we must possess some capacity (Suva/it?) even 
though that be not of such a kind as to transcend the others 
in completeness and accuracy ' Now such a capacity seems 
to be possessed by all animated beings, for they all have 
by nature a certain discriminative capacity which is called 
sense perception But in some living creatuies possessing 
sense perception there comes about a certain survival of the 
percepts , m others this does not happen When it does not 
happen — whether in respect to perception in general or to 
a certam set of perceptions — then in such cases no 1 now 
ledge 13 attamed beyond the immediate act of sense perceiv 

^ B 7 tho others Aristotle xaeaas ctplea aad demoostration 
the unmediate apprehension of prm 
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mg (e^co ToO aicrddvecrdaL) In others, through them sense- 
perceptions there comes about a certam unity ^ m the soul 
When many such sense - perceptions are given, a certain 
difference manifests itself in such a way that in some, from 
the survival of such percepts, there arises Xoyo9, in others, 
not [The crux is just here] From perception, then, arises 
memory, as we say, from repeated remembrance of the same 
thing, experience {eix'ireipLa) . . From experience or from a 
whole universal that has settled in the soul, from the One 
which is beside the Many, the point of identity in all the par-‘ 
ticulars, there arises the principle of art or science {Inr-iar'qii'q), 
ait when it refers to the changeable, science when it refers 
to the unchangeable. [I give up the attempt completely to 
understand this ] Thus, then, the acts of apprehending fiist 
principles do not exist m us completely determined and 
separate from all else, nor are they generated fiom other 
apprehensions, which themselves contain more inpight than 
they do, but fiom sense-perception For just as in a battle 
when a rout has occurred, first one makes a stand and then 
another until a certain order is re-established, so the soul 
has a faculty which enables it to undergo a somewhat similar 
experience What has been said before, but not distinctly 
enough, must here be repeated. For when one of the in- 
dividuals stands, then in the soul theie comes about, fiist, a 
universal (for the act of sense-perception is diiected to the 
individual, but sense-perception is of the universal it is, for 
example, of man, not of the man Callias). Next, in these a 
stand IS made until the indivisibles and the universals are 
reached, as for example, from animal of such-and-such a 
kind up to animal in general, and so on m like manner 
Evidently, then, the ultimates must be made known to us 
by induction, for in this way perception implants the uni- 
versal jSTow, in regard to the faculties ot the understanding 

, ^ ^ Reading iv ti 
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bj w/beh we apprehend truth some of these are always 
true m others as opinion and reasoning there may be 
falsehood Science and reason (e'lria-TTjfii] and pou?) are 
always true and no hind of apprehension is more perfect 
than science except reason Again the principles from 
winch demonstration proceeds are always the better known 
and all scientific knowledge involves reference to a ground 
or reason Hence it is evident that there cannot be scien 
tific knowledge of first principles, and since nothing is more 
true than scientific knowledge except reason reason must be 
our mode of apprehending first principles , and also because 
there cannot be scientific 1 nowledgc as the basis of scientific 
knowledge itsUf since it is evident that the principle of 
demonstration is not itself demonstration Since then over 
and above scientific knowledge we have no other kind of 
apprehension which is unfailingly true save reason reason 
IS the punciple of scientific knowledge 

I imagine that as much consistency as can be brought 
into Anstotle a theory of knowledge will result if we view 
it as we now are able to do m relation to the general pos 
itions o^his system Among these general positions there 
IS one characteristic of the Aristotelian and indeed of Greek 
philosophy in general which has so entirely lost significance 
for us that we are apt to put it out of sight in interpreting 
special portions of Aristotle a work I mean the doctrine 
of the eternity of the world of generation By this eternity 
Anstotle meant not merely that the j,enerated the change 
able 13 an ultimate and finally inexplicable component of 
the world of existence but also first that the typical forms 
which define as far as is possible the character of the 
world of j,eueration are eternal, and secondly that the 
actual process whereby development or change within the 
world of generation comes about is always an efficient 
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causation on the part of a definite individual the ^ .use of 
change is always an individual in full activity, fully leal 
Thus, for example, nothing could be farther from Aristotle's 
view of the world of generation than any thought of the 
gradual evolution of the human species from a lower animal 
type the race of man is as eternal as the world of genera- 
tion, the development of any one man has always as its 
initiating ciicumstance some action on the pait of an already 
fully developed human being So in all other cases It 
must therefoie be carefully borne in mind that Aristotle’s ‘ 
phrases ‘ coming to he ’ and the like, whether in iCspect to 
nature or to the soul, are to he intei preted with reference to 
this permanence of the types of existence, of the causes of 
change, and of the series of changes they oiiginate 

Aristotle’s view of development, then, is that it naturally 
proceeds from the highest to the lowest He has no con- 
ception corresponding to the modern view of Evolution 
The representation of the world of generation from this 
point of view naturally suggests the relation of the forms 
in which its characters are defined to the thinking power 
Knowledge has for its correlate such fixed forms, and is 
perfect m so far as they are completely known andjn so fai 
as they are separated from the mateiial contingent factor 
always associated with them 'in the world of generation But 
the forms neither exist nor can be known except as realised 
in mdividuals , each type of existence exhibits an indefinite 
number of individuals in lespect to whom it has to be said, 
fiist, that each of them is contingent, relatively at least , and 
secondly, that each of them passes through a series of changes 
forming the mdispensable process towards its realisation of 
what IS essential to it Such process is longer or shoitei, 
more or less varied, accoiding to the lank of the existence in 
the scale of being in man, foi example, the process is the 
longest and most varied, not merely his physical but also 
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his inVUectual and practical development involve changes 
more lAimerous more difficult to apprehend than in the 
case of any other existence 

The intelligible forms are then always presented in a 
multiphcity of concrete individual cases with varying cir 
cumstances attaching to them and with a variable history 
of the changes of each individual Our 1 uowledge then of 
any one typo of existence must contain (1) the apprehension 
of the form the intelligible essence, (2) the apprehension of 
the relations between that intelligible essence and what 
necessaialy follows thciefiom in the circumstances of each 
concrete individual, and (3) the apprehension of the vanablo 
contingent incidents which accompany each individual 
whether as it stands or throughout its development 

From the poiut of view of the developing individual man 
it IS cert'unly not only possible but necessary to say that he 
only by degrees attains to a knowledge an insight into the 
intelligible essences of concrete things for a human being is 
a part of nature and can apprehend only m so far as hn own 
capacities enable him and must therefore m bis apprehension 
be limited on the one hand by those ontological conditions 
the adm^turo of form and matter of the intelbgible and the 
contingent and on the other hand by whatsoever conditions 
depend upon the structure of his own nature Say for the 
moment that it is by means of the soul that man knows then 
his knowledge will be conditioned by the structure of the 
soul as well as by the ontological conditions of existence as 
such — meaning by existence the world of generation 

Thus the individual man is not only compelled m his 
thinking to clothe the intelbgible essence with material 
accompaniments but by reason of the structure of his soul 
he can only apprehend this intelbgible essence with the help 
of the concrete imagery of imagination and sense perception 
Thus even though we can trace the development of know 
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ledge in man from sense to reason, laying stress /n the 
confused relative character of the first data in mind, it is to 
be remembered that according to Aristotle there is no 
evolution of reason from sense. The whole scheme already 
pre-exists , and what happens is but the gradual attainment, 
on the part of the contingent individual, to what is already 
predetermined for him in consequence of his form, or in- 
telligible essence, or natuie 

That Aristotle should regard the appiehension of the in- 
telligible forms as a process of thought, and thereby repeat 
in his own way the Platonic view, is not surprising The 
difference m the long-run between the Platonic and the 
Austotelian view does not concern this ultimate generality 
What Aristotle objects to in the Platonic system is the want 
of mediation, of complete, detailed, systematic working out. 
In the Platomc view the world of generation is just put 
alongside of the Ideas, and the general reference to Ahe Ideas 
is taken to be sufficient explanation of the world of genera- 
tion Aristotle, for his part, emphasising the eternity of the 
world of generation, desires to see worked out in detail the 
structure of that world, and declines theiefoie to regard 
it as a sufficient explanation to say that there tjje Ideas 
are manifested. 

At the same time he perhaps deviates from the Platonic 
conception in another point. The apprehension of the in- 
telligible essences is immediate, each stands by itself, 
mediation, synthesis, finds a place only in the derivative 
work of demonstration oi leasoning from the fiist principles 
Accordingly, from the point of view of the human spirit, one 
must say that, according to Aristotle, there is not possible 
one ultimate comprehensive insight or knowledge which will 
explain the whole indeed, from any such position his 
strenuous adherence to the etermty of the world of genera- 
tion would have debarred him That is to say, Aristotle 
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acceptndifference as ultimate there is not on his side any 
effort tu deduce the element of difference (This is at the 
basis of his criticism of Platonism ) Consequently there is 
left for Aristotle in the description of his ultimate cause 
only a senes of negatives, for the terms by %\liich he e\ 
presses the action the life the mode of existence of this 
ultimate cause however positive thej may appear are 
negative m fact It is simple unmoved unvarying energy 
pure activity single not even through consciousness of itself 
having the element of plurahtj — all predicates, as one can 
readily see which are but negations of the characters of the 
manifold world of generation 

From this survey it would seem impossible to accept the 
interpretation of reason particularly the active reason as 
being the diviue nature — an interpretation hicli was first 
introduced by Alexander of Aphrodisias According to him 
the passive intellect the vov^ <ffv<rifco<} the material or natural 
intellect — in itself a mere potentiality — was brought into 
activity by the action upon it of the divine , and the intellect 
developed into what he called the vov? en/cTT/To? (t7iicilcc(tis 
Throughout the Middle Ages this interpret 
ation IS ^0 be found in constant conflict with a fund 
amentally distinct rather Neo Platonic exposition %\hich 
found its chief exponents among the Arab commentators on 
Anstotle in Averrots especially According to their view 
the active intellect was a separate spiritual agency (of such 
agencies in their view there were many) which operated upon 
the minds of finite subjects enabling their apprehensions to 
rise from the limited and sensible to the intelligible or m 
troducjng into tbeir minds the inteUigible form As Averroes 
expounded this not only the active but also the material or 
passive intellect was regarded as a separate agency with 
which the minds of finite subjects were connected or related 
and which was therefore one and the same for all minds 
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With these few data we pioceed, in conclusion, again to ask. 
What, more piecisely, is the natuie of the problem which we 
may suppose Aiistotle to have befoie him ? I imagine that 
it would be an erroi to regard Aristotle as deahng in his 
discussion of the nature of z/oO? with the possible meta- 
physical problem, how does the woild come tcfe have the 
form of intelligibility ■2 The solution of that problem is 
taken foi gi anted 

Theie lies in the background of Aristotle’s treatment the 
general representation of the whole universe as a system 
In legard to the part which more immediately concerns us, 
the world of generation, the systematic character is fixed by 
the features (1) of its eternity, (2) of the eternal types of 
leal being which are found therein, and (3) by the constant 
support of the whole sequence of changes in that world of 
geneiation through the eternal activity of the first mover. 
What IS it in lespect to such a system that constitutes 
intelligibility^ It would be hard, I believe, to say what 
answer would be given to this by a modem thinkei The 
answer which is undoubtedly in the minds of both Plato and 
Aristotle, though perhaps requiring a supplement, is very 
definite Constancy, regularity, uniformity, are for them 
intelligibility Prom their'point of view, the constant move- 
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ments^Vf tho heavenly bodies may more properly be said to 
be intelligible than to be the manifestations of intelligi 
bihty as we perhaps might be inclined to express it The 
intelligible is then the constant element m the manifold the 
law in what changes , and such laws such constant elements 
as we have seen are taken by Aristotle on metaphysical 
grounds to be already established 

It is true that openly m Plato less explicitly m Anstotle 
there is a supplement to this thought of constancy or of 
universality In Plato the supplement appears in a form 
familnr-to us — tho subordination of all the parts of the 
system to the Good But wo also know that from Plato it 
13 impossible to extract any other determination of the Good 
in this Its metaphysical aspect than just this that it is the 
symmetrical harmonious constant universal In Anstotle 
similarly there is doubtless raised the question of the way in 
which the* ultimate cause is related to tho system which it 
supports, and as is natural, Anstotle applies to this uUi 
mate the identidcation of tho diifereut meanings of cause 
which forms part of his whole treatment of that notion 
The divine control of things may be compared he says to 
the comigand of a general over his troops or to the order 
among tho troops themselves the good is found in the 
universe both as a separate dmne being and as the order 
of the universe^ So tho action of tho divine sustaining 
cause may be regarded as proceeding from that cause it 
may equally well be regarded as a straining upwards 
from what is said to be acted on towards the first cause 
as a final end In the ultimate analysis efficient and 
final cause pass into one 

Nevertheless just as little m Anstotle as in Plato are we 
able to discover anything which would enable us to connect 
the universal constant elements of the whole system of 

1 Met A 1075 a 14 Met A 1070 ^ 3 

Q 
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generation with any higher conception from whio i they 
should be, so to speak, deduced Indeed, in thet case of 
Aiistotle, the principle to which he adheies of the eter- 
nity of the whole system would be hard to reconcile with 
such deduction. Such being the metaphysical conception, 
Aristotle’s special problem must be legaided as this In 
what way is it possible that m the case of man, one of 
the types of existence in the world of generation, there 
should be knowledge of the constant and imiveisal elements 
and of their systematic interconnexion ? 

Such knowledge, as we have seen, he will allow to man 
only ; and even m the case of man it is a kind of know- 
ledge different from that which he obtains by means of the 
faculties which he has in common with the other animals 
The universal which he has to apprehend may be preceded 
in order of time by something in some respects resembling 
it, but insight into it as constitutmg the ground ^oi reason, 
the final explanation, of the variable and transitory that 
demands an activity different in kind from the lower 
faculties. Thus, for example, sense-perception undoubtedly 
in Aristotle’s view gives us somethmg resembling the uni- 
versal^ In like manner the processes of leteption and 
imagination may give added definiteness to this first uni- 
versal of sense, may give us apprehension of the individual 
with qualities, but we do not thereby reach the peculiar 
apprehension of the universal as the ground of, as that 
which determines, the properties of the individuals in which 
it IS found 

Aristotle, then, seems to demand a kind of mental action 
which IS unique, which in its own nature therefore cannot 
be explamed by assimilating it to, still less by deriving it 

^ This IS very much what Lotze Lotze sajs about concepts in his 
calls the primaiy universal, the um- Logic, B i c 1 
versal of sense Cf generally what 
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from tre lower faculties of tUo soul Yet on the other 
hand tw> things have to be borne m mind (1) that this 
universal ground cause or principle is only a ground cause 
or principle m reference to the varied individuals the 
multiplicity of contmgcnt fact , the forms as he says do not 
exist per sc they exist only m matter and (2) that it is 
eq,uallj true in respect to knowledge m man that apprehen 
Sion of the form is possible only m and with the concrete 
representations of the material individuals Thus m one 
>,Vay reason may be said to bo dependent on the lower 
faculties «nd therefore as Anatotle puts it, reason is in the 
soul or connected with the soul ' and on the other hand the 
peculiarity of its mode of exercise is such as to compel us 
to say that in its own nature it is quite unlike the lower 
faculties and that it docs not like them seem to bo con 
ditioned by or dependent on any state of the body This 
difference may be illustrated by the consideration that in the 
exercise of senso perception there is discrimination and that 
this discrimination involves something which we must call a 
unity In sense perception and imagination such central func 
• tion 13 discharged by and its discharge is dependent on the 
central organ In the case of intellectual action the chief 
ts/it la not uauoh Iw tiwso ia wsA 

the need of unification which is exhibited in judgments the 
peculiarity of the apprehension is that it is the apprehension 
of an indivisible ultimate term * There is no distinction of 
true and false Such absolute unity such appropriation of 
the indivisible argues Anstotle seems to say a total inde 
peudence of bodily conditions Moreover these indivisibles 
the ultimate terms the pure essences form themselves m 
thought a senes or whole which Anstotle says has unity 
like that of the series of numbers — a unity which is wholly 
independent of space or time an interconnected systematic 

* [But bee above p 219 ootel] ^ De An m 407 a 8 
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whole, as we should say. This exercise of thought, lyiique in 
its own way, is dependent for its occurience, thougi nob for 
its nature, on the conditions of the life of the soul. Once 
it has been realised, or actuahsed, in man, then it is indeed 
unnecessary that it should be always in exercise the man 
possesses reason and may be said to have it potentially not 
merely in the way in which we say an intelligent being has 
intelligence potentially, but in the sense in which we say 
that a man who has acquired knowledge which is not at 
present before his mind has that knowledge potentially* 
"When intellect has been called into exeicise, when it has 
been reahsed, then, and indeed in and thiough this realisa- 
tion, intellect becomes capable of knowing itself- Appie- 
hension of these intelligible forms is at the same time the 
knowledge of them as apprehended or grasped by thought 

hTear the end of the Ethics Aristotle suddenly tains to the 
contemplation of the highest form of wellbeing or happiness 
(evSatfiovCa) The general definition ^ from which he starts 
in the Ethics that wellbeing is the conscious life {ivipyeid) 
in which IS realised the characteristic excellence {olKcia dper?;) 
of man — is followed by a detailed treatment of tb^ practical 
life and the so-called moial excellences or virtues {^diKal 
aperaC) A rather detached isolated treatment is given of the 
intellectual excellences {SiavoTjriKal aperai) in the sixth book, 
but on the whole the bulk of the treatment is devoted to the 
consideration of the realisation of the good in human conduct 
Now suddenly, in the tenth book,^ the problem is resumed 
from a more abstract pomt of view. Eefeinng to the general 
definition, Aristotle proceeds to point out that, if that defini- 

^ Potential intellect (voSs TraOtj- - J)c An ni 429 b 5 

TiKos) 13 not to be identified with the ^ , jo98 a 16 

sum of the lower powers, as it is by ^ Nic Eth x c 7 
Zellei and Trendelenburg 
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tiou ho ti good then the absolutely highest happiness and 
welfare man must he in the realisation of what is highest 
and best in him ^Vhat then is this highest and best in 
him 2 It 13 vQv<i reason pure contemplative intellect — the 
divine in man or that in him which is most like the divine 
The reahsation of it the contemplative life has all the ad 
vantages in which the practical life is in large part deficient 
It IS independent of circumstances It la essentially repose 
ful No regrets can ever accompany it It is occupation 
•^ith the beat and highest objects ’^loreover in a very 
special Aviy it must bo said to be the life in which man 
realises himself For surely that which is best and noblest 
m him however small it may be in bulk is to be called most 
truly the man himself The practical life in its best mode 
of realisation must be regarded as only a preparation for the 
supreme happiness of the contemplative life In that life 
if man is r«Dt immortal he is at all events most like the 
divine and immortal 

In this account two things deserve attention (1) the sharp 
contrast in which the contemplative life is placed to the 
• life of temporal effort of practice, they are so disjoined 
that real ^uion of them is hard or impossible (2) the 
emphasis laid upon the contemplative Ufa as the realisation 
of what IS highest in man From this emphasis the natural 
conclusion ought to bo that in tho Aristotelian conception of 
man taken as a whole there are united both reason and 
those lower faculties or powers which are occupied we might 
almost say both with the details of practical life and with 
the processes of discursive thinking 

In some way then Aristotle desires to regard i/ouy or 
reason as forming part of the concrete whole of human life 
and from this point of view we may agam resume his theory 
of reason We should not perhaps be in error in applying to 
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that theory the dominating conception of puipos^ or end. 
The existence of that type of concrete reahty, maiy^-is deter- 
mined by reference to his end, and that end is incompletely 
represented without the inclusion of that all-important factor 
vov<; or reason in man. Such vov<; or reason is in some way 

man even though, as we have seen, it is not to be regarded 
as part of or as dependent on the soul. In so far as concerns 
logical dependence, reason is separable from the soul 

Is it equally separable fiom man ^ Aristotle, in the 
distinction which he draws between the active and passive 
reason, undoubtedly uses expressions which would imply that 
the intellect in its actual exercise has an existence indepen- 
dent of man But is it necessary to interpret this literally ^ 
Independent of man intellect ceitainly is on the Aiistotelian 
principles, foi it is undoubtedly independent of this or 
that man But man geneiically is eternal, part of the 
scheme of things it may be a suboidmote and cleteimmate 
part, with its own end or purpose but still foimmg an 
integral part of that scheme , and one might say (though I 
would acknowledge that one might appeal in vain to Aristotle 
for definite authority for the statement) that knowledge as ‘ 
being the actualisation of what is a component pait of man 
as a member of the whole is in like mannei to be regarded 
as eternal Aiistotle, we must bear in mind, shaies with 
Plato the confusion between the notion of truth and that of 
concrete existence 

The eternity or, as we should better express it, the time- 
lessness of Truth IS what I think selves as the con elate in 
his view to the continuous perfect eneigy of leason when 
repiesented as existing separately The determination of 
things, their natures, their intelligible essences, must on his 
pimciples be regarded as so far incomplete, in the state of 
potential being rather than actuality, in so far as they_are 
not actually apprehended by reason The fulness of being 
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of these intelligible forms and the actual existence or realitj 
of reas^in are one and the same thing It is true, and 
Aristotle admits it that such reason is not continuously 
realised in the individual subject, but Anstotlo Mill not 
admit oil this account that actual knowledge is even chroiio 
logically posterior on tho whole — that is with reference, to 
man generally to do so would bo to contradict all that is 
involved in his conception of tho system of things os an 
eternal organism a graduated interdependent scheme of 
existence If then we speak of reason as being potential 
our ref^enco is to tho temporal conditions under which tho 
necessary contact between man and tlic objects of his loiow 
ledge comes about Hcason is potentially its objects but 
actually none of them unless m actual operation. ^ Pnor 
to the exorcise of thinking it may as Anstotlo says ho 
compared to a writing tablet on which nothing is yet 
written,^ and we sliould be compelled to add that tho 
writing 13 not a process exercised upon it ah extra but 
resembles the cilling forth into energy op supply on 
appropnato occasion of what is already there potentially 
So far I think we can go 

There remain — apart indeed from tho fundamental per 
plexity tliat Anstotlo m no way enables us to understand 
the part played by the necessary preparations for the exercise 
of reason , they are simply stated as fact — there remain two 
further metaphysical difficulties 

Pirst what relation does Anstotlo represent vou? in man 
as having to the divine vov^ which is represented as by its 
contmuous unmoved activity supporting tho whole scheme 
of things 2 To that question I am convinced no answer can 
be extracted from Aristotle himself The conception of tho 
divine reason is framed by tho help of general notions too 
abstract to bridge over the interval between the divine and 

J De An m 429 b 30 8 m 430 a 1 
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the human. Aristotle bases his theology on the physical 
pioposition (we might call it) that there must b^a first 
cause of movement, and then proceeds to apply geneial 
notions to determine the nature of this first cause of^move- 
ment. It is by a series of what we might call negations 
that he passes to what looks like a positive result, namely, 
that the nature of the divine first cause is the puie energy 
of thinking which has for its object itself, the perfectly and 
purely intelligible. 

The second difficulty, which is indeed a form of the first,, 
concerns the relation between the intelligible and^yofi? or 
intelligence, and that in more than one way. What is the 
intellioible for the divine intellect^ Aristotle tells us it 

O 

must be puie, unmixed It can therefoie be only intelligence 
itself In what way, then, does the divine reason contam, 
embrace, oi be m any kind of positive relation to, that 
intelligible which is assumed to have a place in ^tjihe world 
of generation 2 Toi the mtelligibles there are not really 
separable from matter, and cannot be apprehended except rn 
the concrete things Just as the unmoved mover rs really 
and logically, whatever Aristotle may say, in no conceivable 
connexion with the chain of subordinate movement, so we 
are bound to say that the Aristotelian divinity the divine 
mover is put beyond all conceivable connexion with the 
world of the concrete, and one can hardly regard as a 
sufficient explanation the reference to the striving of all 
things towards the divine Trom this striving it must also 
remain impossible to derive their characteristic natures 
Thus it seems impossible to reconcile the unity and absolute- 
ness of the divine mind with the multiplicity and lelative- 
ness of even the intelligible essences of the world of 
generation. The two worlds still, as in Plato, fall apart 
without the possibility of rational connexion. 

The difficulty is equally pressing on the side of the human 
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reason Por there also by its nature, reason is wholly 
severed from the lower faculties which nevertheless have a 
constraining and limiting influence on it Wo should also 
I think he inchned to doubt whether there is not a confusion 
involved in that identification which is needed of the form 
apprehended by reason with the act of reason itself We 
might allow indeed that knowledge being a fact, a process 
m the world of fact its completion involves this representa 
tion of the object for the thinking mind But we should 
hesitate to regard that representation of the object as con 
stituting the actuality the fulness of real being of the thing 
apprehended or represented 

It is worth while to note very briefly what have been 
some of the mam ways of understanding or interpreting 
this intncato doctrine of the active reason Troti^n/co?) 
Perhaps ithere is no one of these interpretations— however 
widely we may think they depart on the whole from the 
Aristotelian doctrine — which does not retain some part of 
the confused material which comes together m Aristotle a 
statement of it There is confusion both as regards the 
facts aiyi the terms used 

Aristotle describes the reaoon m its active form as 
mahing all things and seems at times to imply that what 
operates on the passive intellecb (vov^ 7 radi)viK 07 intcUcctus 
pa^sihlis) is reason as an agent It was natural that among 
his immediate successors the active reason (you? 7rot7?Tt«o9 
infcllectiis agens) should be identified with God , and 
Eudemus one of his immediate successors — -his contem 
porary indeed —identifies them The tendency however 
in the Aristotelian Peripatetic school was steadily towards 
a rejection of the absolute distinction between reason and 
the lower faculties This tendency fell in with the funda 
mental views of the Stoic school whose main effort was 
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to interpret the supposed differences of kind as differences 
of degree, and who theiefoie found it easy to tiaiVjfei to 
their own doctime with the requisite changes the^appai- 
ently Aristotelian view of reason Eeason, according to 
them, was the controlling, directing, sustaining force spiead 
throughout the whole univeise, a foice combining the two 
features of being natural and being rational This force 
was spiead in varying degrees of intensity through the 
various types of existence Its highest form is repre- 
sented by reason m man, the controlling, directing part 
of the soul, and of this the lower functions of t^e soul 
were but degraded oi enfeebled forms Otheis, again, of 
the Peiipatetics wholly rejected the notion of a supreme 
reason, and the Peripatetic metaphysical doctime may 
be said to have been worked out to its naturalistic con- 
clusions m the work of Stiato of Lampsacus, who flour- 
ished about 270 BC ^ 

Among the most important interpretations as legaids 
the history of the subject is that of Alexander of Aphro- 
disias, the great commentator on Aiistotle^ Alexander 
proposes at once to identify reason with the lower faculties 
of the soul, that is to say, to regard it as their highest 
development, and at the same time to pieserve the separate 
existence of reason by mtioducmg a moie vital distinction 
between active and passive reason than Aristotle had done 
According to him, reason m man presents itself m two 
forms (1) that in which the abstract essences of things 
are, so to speak, abstracted from then matter a process 
which he regards as not different m kind from the functions 
of the discursive reason In this aspect he calls Peason 
material (i/ofl? vXlk6<} or %%telUct%is matenahs) When 
such abstractions have been sufficiently accumulated, there 
rs formed m man (2) that higher type of intellect which 
^ Head of the Peripatetic school about 200 A d 
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works so to speak with and among abstractions Alexander 
calle I this the Acquired Iteason (pou? emKTijro<: or xntdlcclxu 
acquxsxixis) But Alexander thought it necessary to call in 
a ground of explanation for that illumination of the soul 
of man which it obtains b) disengaging the abstract essences 
and dealing with them- This power operating ah extra 
bringing reason m man into liviUo relation to tho intellig 
ible in things he called God and identified God with the 
Actixe Eeason (you? -TrotJ^Ti/to?) 

A different view was worked out by A>erroL8 (Ibn 
Eosebd)^ the Arab commentator on Anstotlc Averrocs 
uses tho accepted Anstoteliau distinction between active 
and passive intellect naming the contrasts by tho terms 
which had been introduced b) Alexander of Aphrodisias 
But he seems also to bo inclined to add to what is implied 
in that contrast a further tjpe of intellect which m somo 
way distinguishes from the xntcUcctxis xnaterxahs There 
is a form of intellect lower than that — such as is exemplified 
in the processes of discrimination and comparison Even 
animals are capable of this In man it is more developed 
The characteristic mark of this lowest form of intellect is 
its restriction to individual t^avTaafiaTa or ideas (pres 
entations) Tho function of the whole process is to pre 
pare a sufficient quantity of ideas for the work of the 
two higher types of intellect — xntcllcctus maicnalxs and 
xntellectus agens 

Now with regard to both these higher forms the chai 
acteristic turn of Averrocs doctrine is the denial that they 
form any part of the individual soul Not only the 
xntellcctxis agens is held to be separate and therefore im 

1 Born at Cordova 1126 died m Thomas Aqumas calls him the cor 
Morocco 1198 Averro s does tho rupter rather than the interpreter 
rou<»h justice to Aristotle s doctnne of Anstotle 
of the eternity of the world though 
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personal this had been held by others. But the intellectus 
materiahs is regarded as separate from the individuaj^ soul. 
It IS therefore one and the same for all individual souls 
Its function is to receive, and, so to speak, to hold in 
potentiality the intelligible forms, apprehension of which 
IS piepaied by the collection of ideas (^avTacrixara), real 
apprehension of which is always due to the vitalising, 
realising, of the potential intellect by active intellect 
This active intellect is in like manner eternal, single, 
separate. It is identified, indeed, by Averroes with one 
of those intelhgences the hierarchy of which takee the 
place in the Arab philosophy probably under Heo- 
Platomc influences of Aristotle’s saner conception of the 
senes of heavenly bodies inteiposed between the prime 
mover and the world of generation. The function of both 
intellects is defined by reference to the universal, and, 
indeed, it is as dealing with the universal that hpth in- 
tellects are held by Averroes to be incorporeal and non- 
individual These intelligible essences, the abstract forms 
of things, the universals for all knowledge, are not depend- 
ent on this 01 that thinker or soul Shall we say, then, 
that, as the receptive intellect is eternal and impersonal 
and all individuals share in it, they share in it always 
and alike? Ho, Averroes answers, the condition for such 
participation is preparation Through the lower faculty 
of intellect whose operation is restricted to (jjavTacrfiara, 
each shares in accordance with his preparation, and also in 
accordance with the temporal condition of his (^avraa-fiara, 
his ideas 

And now Averroes proceeds to take two further steps, 
neither of which can be said to be absolutely un- Aristotelian, 
but both of which may fairly be called exaggerations of 
Aristotelian doctrine 

( 1 ) participation in active intellect the individual 
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acquires what we may call a certain formed power of retain 
mg and dealing with abstractions This is what Averroes 
following Alexander called the xiiielkctus ade'ptus In more 
familiar terms it is the share which each individual has of 
knowledge, what he possesses of knowledge and according 
to the principle of the doctrine this also is to bo regarded as 
m a way impersonal and universal It is so because truth, 
knowledge, science does not depend upon the individual 
thinker and its ctermty is rightly to be regarded as actuallj 
maintained by the eternity of the human race It is a 
necessity says Averrocs that there must always bo some 
philosopher ^ 

(2) The second step is based on reference to a function 
which 13 assigned to intellect, and which is not in terms at 
least identical with tho realisation of tho intelligible forms 
of matenal things it is the apprehension of what is not 
matenah that is according to the crude representation m 
the Arabian philosophy of the superior intelligences up to 
tho divino Of such approbensiOD reason is capable Wo 
make our way towards it by abstract thinking and the 
highest reach of that thinking is what m modern language 
we shcjjild call possession of absolute knowledge-— in identi 
fication with tho absolute inteUigenco so complete that the 
whole becomes intelligible. Such a state Avorrous called 
unw Obviously it is tho same conception that is described 
m the Nee Platonic doctrine as unification, absorption into 
the absolute It is the same result that in many other less 
definitely philosophical doctrines is supposed to be attained 
by less honourable methods than abstract thinking 

In this second extension of the Aristotelian doctrine wo 
come across a rather curious deduction from Anstotle s views 
which has also had a notable history m speculation Tho 

^ Averrots De anim heat 3 4 

^ g tho bfpaotic state of the dancing dervishes 
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intelligences aie conceived as foiming a hieraichy or giaded 
scale , each has, so to speak, its end or the completion^of its 
heing in the apprehension of what is above itself. Each in 
hke manner is to be conceived of as not having what 
specially characterises the mode of intelligence of what is 
lowei than itself. Thus the divine intelligence, stiictly 
speaking, has no other than absolute thoughts its object is 
itself In it theie is no distinction of universal and indi- 
vidual all is one So, if we regaid, as Aveiioes does, the 
active intellect as being in its natuie divine, we aie bound to 
say that the divine does not know moie than the general o; 
abstiact It does not know the concrete or individual 
a theoietical position which can be immediately tianslatec 
and was tianslated into the veiy important practical doctimi 
that God’s piovidence extends only to the geneial laws o 
things, not to the paiticular events ^ 

f 

All these interpietations, I think, only combine to shov 
that in the doctrine of Eeason as it is left by Aiistotle we 
have perhaps the most mstiuctive instance of the difficulties 
into which he is forced by the fundamental dualism of his 
doctrine However much Aristotle may object to hhe Pla- 
tonic statement of the two worlds, he retains the featuie 
which is of fundamental importance in that doctime. He 
recognises a difference of kind The perplexity in which 
this involves him appears at every one of the ciitical points 
in the exposition of his doctrine 

Ho we turn to the doctiine of movement, we aie there 
confronted with the baffling conception of a mover himself 
unmoved, and of an influence wholly physical in character 
exercised upon a physical world, which influence neverthe- 

^ The speculation as ]ust touched its apotheosis in Malehranche 
on by Plato [Farm 134) , it reaches 
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le 3 13 not itseU physical and does not come from a physical 
agent 

Do we turn to his theory of knowledge wo are presented 
there with an instructive survey of the processes through 
which bit by bit separate conceptions arc made more precise 
retained compared and made into raatenal for thinking 
But the final step apprehension of the imiversal itself— that 
13 assigned to a process (we may coll it intuition) distinct in 
kind from all others so distinct that even the analogy with 
sense perception does not enable ua to form any true con 
ceptioi> of Its nature It is to grasp indivisibles which 
nevertheless are invariably compounda It is not to havo 
the nature of judgment while nevertheless what is rep 
resented is always of the nature of a combination or 
separation of the parts of a whole 
Do we ask how knowledge is actually attained by the 
individu i there are the various faculties powers or grades 
of the soul laid out each dependent on the conditions of 
concrete corporeal existence and then there is added the 
supieme faculty of Reason, distinct m kind from all the rest 
not dependent on corporeal conditions and to be connected 
in no intelligible way with that which is otherwise called 
the preparation for its exercise 

Do we turn to what may he called Aristotle s theology 
then there also emerging unexpectedly as the result of an 
argument in which the first steps are the concrete changes of 
the world of generation there comes a pure immaterial un 
changing agent the nature of which is indeed called Reason, 
hut which we find no means of identifying with or assimi 
latmg to reason as it is desenbed in man 
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THE STOICS 

It 13 ctaractenstic of tUe Penpatetic work tkat it teiids 
steadily to reduce the extreme oppositions which appear in 
Aristotle s own statement, and in this respect it must be 
said that the Penpatetic school was worked on lines practi 
caily identical with those of the Stoic philosophy It is 
evident* from the rather scanty relics wo possess of the 
immediate followers of Aristotle that they recognised some 
at least of the fundamental difficulties of his system and 
we can trace among them as perhaps the most important 
tendency a movement in the same direction as that which 
we find in the Stoic system ' One might allow that with 

> Strato of Lampsacus called Pbya po ed to an7 dualism Nature and 
CU3 was a leader of the FenpatcUc soul and reason are all like m kmd 
school and therefore officially as it Also no explanation of nature is to he 
were an exponent of its doctnncs given by calling m the operation of 
hut m him we hud a departure so what is supernatural The dwme 
Wide from the fundamental principles constitutes for Strato no explanation 
of Anstotle as to imply their radical Po lUvely ho insists that nature 13 m 
transformation Negatively ho is op itself (the cause of^ all its character 
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Aiistotle Greek pMosophy in its purest form finds its 
culmination , one might give as much influence as they 
deserve to the general social and political changes^ which 
certainly tended to affect the whole temper and method of 
Greek thinking after Aristotle , one might even allow a 
ceitain measuie of truth to the proposition that in these 
post- Aristotelian philosophies theie is a prevailing tendency 
towards the practical, a tendency which is perhaps expressed 
more accurately as that of emphasising the subjective ele- 
ment, but there must not be forgotten the continuous • 
tradition which, as regards material, problems, and nisthod, 
connects these later schools the Stoic in particular with 
the Platonic- Aristotelian philosophy The Stoic philosophy 
IS altogether misapprehended if we take as its complete 
exponents those later representatives of it, the Stoics of 
the Eoman Empire, of whom it must be said that in their 
hands philosophy has become altogether a way life or 
practical discipline 

The early Stoics can only be understood by connectmg 
their work in the most intimate fashion with the Aiisto- 
tehan Briefly, they endeavour with the help of the 
abundant material and excellent instruments piov^ded by 
Aristotle to work over the problems of philosophy fiom a 
point of view which may fairly be named Monist Their 
constant effort is to overcome the duahsm that is inherent 
in the Platonic- Aristotehan philosophy 

In physics and in logic the Stoics were influenced by 
Heraclitus as well as by Aristotle The Stoic ethics beyond 
all question connects with the earlier teaching of the Cynic 
school , and indeed we know that historically Zeno, the first 

istics, and tins nature again lie identi- soul are movements Sensation and 
fies vrith. tlie physical pioperties of reason are the same in kind They 
things, pre eminently with the funda- are only the different ways in which 
mental elementary opposites, thewarm one fundamental energy expresses it- 
and the cold All the processes of the self See R P 440-442 
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of the Stoics was educated m tho CyBic school,! and ho 
IS said to have written a treatise the Mcpullic which the 
Stoics liker found great difficulty in accommodating to their 
pnnciples For what the Stoic ethics did was to give an 
objective complement to the rather one sided and subjective 
individualism of the Cyme doctnne. Further the Stoics 
since they were bound to recognise no differences of 1 md 
in knowledge and to placo sense perception on the level of 
reason were mclined towards tho empirical side in their 
theory of knowledge (This statement will bo qualified sub 
sequenUy ) It was not unnatural therefore that they should 
have borrowed largely from Antisthencs and should have 
accepted much that was charactenstic of his exaggeratedly 
nominalistic position 


The Stoic school taken as a whole has a long liistory 
For near^ dve centuries it held its placo as wcllnigh tho 
dominating system of human thinl mg In this long history 
it IS convenient to recognise a division into three tolerably 
well marked periods — 

I The period of tho early Stoic school in which tho 
principles were formulated and a definite body of doctrmo 
put together 

n The penod of the middle Stoic school essentially a 
penod of compromise the attempt being made to accom 
modate the Stoic doctrine to tho Penpatetio or Platonic 

III Finally the period of the later Stoic school where 
Stoicism has for the most part only a practical significance 

The representative names of the early Stoic school are 
Zeno® Cleanthes* and Chrysippus® These m succession 

^ Zeno was a pupil of Crates, See * A native of Assoa m tho Troad 
Diog Laert vu 2 (R P 4/7) bom 331 died 232 b.c 

Diog Laert vu 4 » A native of SoU in Ciliaa (or 

A native of Citmm m Cyprus perhaps of Tarsus) bom 280 died 
bom 336 died 264 B c 206 D.C. 
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(from about 300 to 206 BC) presided over the school 
which was called the Stoa, from the painted colonnade {o-roa 
'iroLKLkri) where it met There is perhaps a littl^ uncer- 
tainty as to the share each took m laying the foundations 
of the doctrine There is little doubt, however, that to 
Chrysippus must be assigned the ciedit of workmg out the 
main ideas which determine the Stoic doctrme into a sys- 
tematic shape 

The Stoic school, it must be borne in mind, was con- 
fronted throughout its whole career with rival schools,* 
and subjected to continual criticism, not only frpm the 
Peripatetics, but also from the new schools, from the 
Epicureans,^ and from the Sceptics,- who fade away later 
into the Platonic school, the Academy The Stoic doctrmes 
must be conceived of as undergoing continual testmg from 
the criticism of these outside schools In particular, the 
fundamental positions in the Stoic theory of ]pnowledge 
were topics of discussion among the Academic thinkers, 
and in all probability we must assign to the severe hostile 


^ The chief names among the Epi- 
cureans are Epicurus, 3il-270 , 
Phsedrus, c 125 , Philodemus, a 
contemporary of Cicero Philo- 
demus was the only Epicurean who 
tried to woik out in detail a treat- 
ment of reasoning — a logic Had 
this been preserved we should have 
been in possession of an ancient 
treatise on empirical logic His 
treatise irepl (paivoixepojv nal crr}fi€ici<rewy 
(ed by Gomperz in HeiLulamscJie 
Studien, Erstes Heft , see W Scott’s 
JPragmenta Serculanensia) seems to 
have been an attempt to lay down 
the rules by which from isolated 
individual expressions we can argue 
to objective fact — a view of the pur- 
pose of logic which IS practically the 
same as J S MiU’s The gieatest 
exposition of Epicurean doctrine is 


that given by Lucietius, who lived 
95 51 B c 

' The leadeis of the Sceptics (m- 
cluding those who weie* called the 
Academics as belonging to the 
Platonic school) were Pyirho, 375- 
275, Simon, 325-235 (full of acri- 
monious discussion) , Arcesilaus, 315 
240 (an Academician) , Carneades, 
219 129 (by far the acutest mind m 
antiquity — a regular Hume) , Cleito- 
machus, 175-110, Philo of Laiissa, 
c 150 , Antiochus of Ascalon, 125 65 , 
HSnesidemus, middle of first century 
B c , Agiippa, first century a d , 
Sextus Empiricus, third century a d 
(He sums up all the sceptical argu- 
ments, and IS full of material about 
the Stoics The only other real au- 
thority for Stoic doctrme is Stobceus ) 
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criticisms of Cirneadcs the character of coraiiromue which 
13 noticeable m the writers of the mnldlo Stoic school 
The cnticisms of tho Epicureans wero of List importance. 

The latest Stoic school that which la rclaU\cl) moa 
fimili'ir to US IS 03 I said, preaailm^ly practical in char 
acter The Stoic ethics had found a now homo and indeed 
e^en more congenial soil in tho Eot&au world than in tho 
GreeL No philosophy proved itself so consoinnt to the 
Eoman temper and genius as the Stoic, and it is to this 
connexion with Roman life that we must trace tho con 
tmuanCO of the influeuco of Stoic conceptions— csj*ccial!y 
of those which became embodied m the Roman system of 
jurisprudence 


Turning back now to tho philosopliy of tho early Stoic 
school I note first os regards external form, tliat phOo^phy 
was regarded by the Stoics os falling into 10 e>c physics 
ethics^ On tho prcciso rclotions of tliuo three to one 
another not even tho early Stoics wen, m agrccmcnU 
Generally speaking tho Stoics who had a strong sciuo 
of unity, maintain steadfastly tho iuttnlttH.ndunco of the 
three/ Jbut they varied to some extent in their view aj 
to their several worth and tho order m which they should 
appear lu a connected exposition On tliu whoL, there are 
good general grounds for selecting os the fundamcnul 
doctrine that which tho Stoics called to tfujaiKot for under 
that title 13 included not merely such treatment as they 
gave of tho detailed phenomena of nature but tlio under 
lying doctrine of general principles Vhysics in their view 
mcludes both physics and mctapliy sics. It is a statement 


* Mamly Pana:tius c. ISO 110 HQtl 
Po ilonius 0 130 40 DC 
® beDeca 3 Cj a.d Lpctctu* 
c 40 100 A D Marcus Aurcliui 
121 180 A D 


* ijw tj beiU I mn 
vU 17 

* bext Imp Math tlL 10 (11.1 

48«b) 
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of the principles and elements of existence The only 
ground for giving piiority to what they called ro^\or^LK6v 
would be that the development of the theory of know- 
ledge (for with the Stoics logic includes the whole theory 
of knowledge) led to a problem the problem whether 
knowledge is possible at all which, were it answered as 
the Sceptics desiied, would have removed the ground from 
all the general philosophy^ 

The second place in systematic exposition should be given 
to the Stoic logic, and there the fundamental problem we‘ 
shall find is that regarding the criterion of truth ‘'Ethics 
occupies the third place There is no doubt of its de- 
pendence 

The three branches might agam with advantage be sub- 
divided Physics into physics m the nai rower sense, and 
theology , logic into dialectic or logic in the narrower sense, 
and rhetoric (for the Stoics insisted on the intimate con- 
nexion of thought with expression), and ethics into ethics 
proper and politics^ 


^ Por a discussion of the order of 
the three parts of philosophy, see 
Zeller’s Stoics, Epicureans, and Scep- 
tics, 67 ff 

^ Of Diog Laeit vii 41 6 Se 


KKedvBrjs ef pcpv diaXeKrtuSv, 

pijTopihSy, i}dth6v, no\irtK6i, (pvaiKot), 
dfo\oyiK6v 
anthes, 1 ) 


(Pearson, 1^ of Ole 
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The general pliilosophy of the Stoics no doubt presents a 
character which has frequently caused it to bo regarded as 
a kind of eclectic reproduction of the pre Platonic Greek 
systems Beyond a doubt they largely drew on Heraclitus 
They tend to regard tho cosmos ns one as continuously de 
volopin^ as being in its fundamental nature fire and as 
developing m the fashion of transformation There is to be 
found m tho Stoics also much that recalls iVnoximencs and 
Diogenes of Apolloma m both of whom fundamental import 
aace was ascribed to air In the Stoic theory of tho consti 
tution^of matter in their theory of mizturo (Kpairi^) there 
are unmistakable evidences of Anaxagoras But it would be 
historically an error to regard tho Stoic work as essentially 
a revival of these earlier views Tho real substratum of the 
Stoic system is m tho Aristotelian system There is no 
violent breach between Aristotle and tho Stoics nor did the 
early Stoics at all events subordinate theoretic speculation 
to practical ethical interests That may be said indeed 
with truth of the Eoman Stoics for whom speculative phil 
osophy had value only as providing weapons of defence 
against attacks on their ethical doctrines But the original 
Stoic system has all the marks of a comprehensive specula 
tive view It was an attempt to work over the Aristotelian 
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philosophy from the pomt of view of unity, of system Its 
general lines are all determined by those of the Aristotelian 
philosophy. It starts from a general picture of Reality, 
which sums up the broad results of Aristotle’s philosophy 
Stoicism is a truly Greek system. 

In Aristotle two fundamental doctrines stand out The 
first is the eternity and unity of the whole system of exist- 
ence. For the world of generation, while itself eternal, 
exists as part of that larger whole which is made up of the 
great divine first cause, the intermediate realities, and the 
world of change itself. The other fundamental doctrine is 
that the world of generation at all events is explicable 
through and by means of the correlative notions, form and 
matter. What exists has, and has eternally, its definite 
form or character eternally for if it has not individual 
eternity, it is eternal in type. Indeed it was hard even 
for Aristotle not to extend the scope of this comprehensive 
relation form and matter to the whole of his system 
beyond the world of generation, and to define, therefore, 
as what one may call the extremes, pure absolute form or 
activity and wholly indeterminate matter or passivity The 
first considerable step in the Stoic development is made by 
this very extension, which was impossible for Aristotle on 
account of his total separation of the world of generation 
from the divine The Stoics extended the correlation of form 
and matter to the whole. To the universe as a whole, and 
to every part of it, the distinction is made apphcable It is 
not a distinction of two elements, but rather of two prin- 
ciples, two aspects of one and the same thing Foim and 
matter are inseparable The Stoics do not adopt in so many 
words Aristotle’s equivalents for form and matter Ivkp^eia 
and Suvaficg They prefer the antithesis between active and 
passive, which gave them the means of expressing in a 
single comprehensive formula the unique and universal mark 
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of all that exists The existent is that which is capable of 
being acted upon and of acting ^ 

Neitbiar acting nor being acted upon exists separately 
Ever) thing presents both aspects although from the point 
of view of knowledge it may bo said that the important 
determining aspect is that of acting It is tho form which 
gives definiteness to what m abstraction is wholly mdeter 
minate The form at the same timo is that which gives 
the existing thing Us unity** 

Thus the Stoics start with a quite definito view of real 
exiatecce — one might even call it a definition of reality 
That view or definition may be given m two forms — 

(1) In more concrete expression, tho view is that the 
real is corporeal nothing is real that is not extended and 
resistant 

(2) In more abstract expression the view is that tho 
essence o^f existence is tho power of acting and the capacity 
of being acted upon 

The two statements are identical in purport Eor the 
Stoics insisted that nowhere is tbero action or passion save 
in the corporeal 

Accordingly they faced without hesitation the question 
with which in the Sophist Plato endeavours to show that the 
extreme materialist position is untenable and after which 

^ DiOg, Lacrt. tii 134 Sok€ S is it that Plato mBaos T Icrhapatbo 
K^To T px^f <u Tu SXu rt (loctnoa referred to vras BOino modifi 

V 0 y xal ri ri ftiy o v catioo of AntistLcDca a hia philo 

itiaxov Si rj ino ov oujl r r^v aopliy we know bod acme milucDCQ 
vXi) t6 61 IT { riy iy a m X®y r on tbo Stoics lor instance tbe 
riy Bf V to T yitp Sioy ra Stoica m agreement with Antisthenes 
5 i Trdffvt Tjjr Stjfiiwpj •* ffra aro atrongly nominalist If then 
(IkP 493 Pearson J^r of Zeno 35) Vntiatbenea la under criticism m tbo 
it 18 interesting to noto that this is Sophist la it possible that he had 
tbe reproduction of a dcbnition which advanced to this more refined view ? 
appears m the Sophist (247 d) There Or was Plato making a present of it 
It IS hinted that the matenalista if to him 1 
the quest on were pressed would ofifer * Cf Aristotle a view 
just this definition of matter IVho 
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he pioceeds to put forward the amended definition of the 
leal, as that which acts and is acted upon.^ The Stoics will 
not allow that the soul is not corpoieal, that virtfies and 
vices are not corporeal they are coiporeal, just because they 
are real^ They aie states or habits of the soul 5 and the 
soul has no existence except as a substance in space, and in 
real relations of action and passion with the other contents 
of space ^ From the more abstract definition theie may be 
at once derived the important general feature which char- 
acterised the Stoic physics the real is that which acts and * 
is acted on There is thus always in the real a l,wofold 
aspect the active and the passive. It is the Stoic way of 
expressing the antithesis which Aristotle expresses by the 
terms form and matter. Everywhere in what really exists 
there is to be found this synthesis of the active and the 
passive’ not, however, as though these could ever be absol- 
utely severed from each othei ^ 

The Stoics in their own way accept the two Aristotelian 
positions that form is never really separated from matter, 
and that form and matter are exactly adjusted to one 
another, each specific form having its equally specific 
matter With the Stoics each variety of action is^ accom- 
V panied by a specific hind of the passive, of the material. 
If we ask what is this material, which in varied degiees 
of activity may be lepiesented as extended through space, 
the briefest answer fiom the Stoic point of view is that 
it essentially has the natuie of fire ^ Perhaps moie specially 
we ought to understand fiery vapour in continual movement, 
blowmg as it were in cuirents through space, and having 
at each point in space a certain degree of tension (toi/o?)® 

^ See above, p 265, note 1 (K P 494 a Pearson, Fi of Zeno, 

“ Pint Comm Notit 45, 2 (E P 46 ) 

490 a ) 5 Stob Eel i 372 (R P 500 

* Nemes Nat Horn 32 (R P Pearson, Fr of Cleanthes, 24 ) The 
507 Pearson, Fr of Cleanthes, 36 ) theory of rovos was probably mtio- 
^ See, eg, Diog Laert vu 156 duced by Cleanthes 
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This degree of tension constitutes so to speah the form 
the characteristic quality of the thing, ^ and since this 
degret^ of tension depends upon and expresses the relation 
in vrhich the thing stands to all the rest of the physical 
universe it follows that the degree of tension at any one 
point 13 strictly individual and different from the degree 
of tension at anj other point From this there is readily 
derived a very important special maxim of the Stoics a 
maxim which was revived later hy Xeibniz and which we may 
express hypothetically in tho rather paradoxical fashion If 
tuo^thmgs wero absolutely indistinguishable they would 
be one , more logically It is impossible to find m the 
universe two things which are indistinguishable * 

j Physics in the more philosophical sense may be said 
to be a general theory of the nature structure and arrange 
ment reality Of physics m the modern sense there is 
nothmg in tho Stoic doctnne In all points of detail their 
views on what we should call physical science are con 
temptible They contain not an iota of scientific thinking 
In their general theory the foundation is laid by the answer 
given* to the question what is the real* For according to 
the Stoics as we have seen the real is definable more 
abstractly as that which acts and is acted upon more 
concretely as the corporeal that which has the dimensions 
of space and resistance It is quite certain that in the 
Stoic statements we frequently find a distinction intro 
duced into this conception of tho real which is open to 
misinterpretation ^eno for example is recorded as having 
explained the structure of things by refernng all to the two 
God and unqualified matter* And there are numerous 
other expressions which might be taken to mean that the 

^ Plut Stoic Rep 43 4 (R P and Sceptics 101 
492 a.) * See above p 65 note 1 

See Zeller Stoics Epicureans 
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Stoic doctrine contemplated a kind of Trpcori) v\r} oi 
primary matter winch was acted upon and foinied by that 
which they called God. But on the other hand* these 
expressions must all be lead in the liglit of the general 
defimtion the real thioughoub is corporeal. If, then, we 
distinguish material and formal v/e aie merely contiasting 
vaiieties of the coipoieal, and there is further to be 
added that, accoidmg to the Stoics, theie nowhere exists 
as pait of the univeise of leality any mattei which is 
wholly unformed. Theie may, indeed, be practically in- 
finite giadations The formative element, the activit/, the 
quality, may be in its least marked phase. Or again, in 
other cases, the activity may be at a maximum. But, 
throughout, the two aie inextricably mingled to use a 
word on which the Stoics expended much acute discussion 
"What they meant by ‘mingling’ (/epaerr?) is to be under- 
stood by leteriing to their general conception regarding 
the manner in which the whole universe is to be repre- 
sented. The universe of leality is a whole. It is one and 
continuous there is no void in it, its parts aie infinitely 
divisible, it is limited in extent There is, as Anaxagoras 
used to say, no sepaiation m it. The kinds, or better, 
varieties of matter, are fused togethei in it m so mtimate a 
fashion that to express their meaning most exactly the Stoics 
steadfastly maintained that not only two but any number of 
bodies could occupy the same space (/cpdcrt 9 So’ 6\cov)} 

The universe is thus a complete whole, one and contin- 
uous All its parts, if we speak of paits, are in the most 
intimate interrelation with one another, they are all in 
haimony, the parts conspire together, as it were, to make 

^ This interpenetiation, peimea- hand unqualified mattei &Ttoios) 
tion, of the material is the con- and on the othei God these aie 
ception which saves us fiom mis- really thought of as two aspects of 
mterpieting the first ei.pre«3iou that the same thing 
the paits of the leal are on the one 
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up tlio whole And the basis for this coiiccptiou of tho 
intcrdepcndcuco o! all thtn{,3 m tho one world of reality is 
tho p'’i>sical rcprcscuUtioii of all as bciuj, the corporeal 
which 111 its varieties is mingled together m such intimate 
fusion that so to apeak m an) oiio part of space all is 
contained Obviously there follows from this conception 
of interdependence represented through its physical basis 
the consequence of importance for tho Stoic theory of 
knowledge that nowhere in tho universe of reality are 
there two things absolutely able bo far tlieii tho first 
genejal answer 

Now m the acooud place more couctctel> llow did the 
Stoics represent this material realit) which occupies the 
whole universe and m whit wa) were tho changes in it 
represented? It is hero that wo find what appears to bo 
the lutlucnco of tlio Ilcraclilcan doctrine But I believe 
that m fact the Stoics wero mainly inllucnccd by tho 
moro detailed conceptions which had found a placo m tho 
Anstotclmu plulo oph) For there throughout all the 
biological treatises m particular explanations bad been 
sought b) the help of two ideas tho ono tho vivif}ing 
forco of vrarinth animal heat« and tho other tho forco of 
that refined vapour m its nature akin to tho corporeal 
aubstanco that is superior to tho elements — the 
breath or vapour, which Anstotlc as wo 1 now had regarded 
as the vchiclo of soul aud reason Xho Stoics oxtciid this 
teaching lundamentally tho corporeal is in the lirst 
place tho fiery refined vapour which they with Anstotlo 
distinguish from tho clcineuts and with Aristotle assign 
locally to tho region of tho heavens within which tho 
cosmos IS contamed' iheu this fiery vapour from tho 

1 Liurl Tie 137 A uiiiu oot«tl tliat alQfip rnn^a though iu 
/tit' olr iTt'ai » p & S)) 2f/pa a^ *«u»o (ire U distiugul htd from 
KoAt ffOixt (11.1 COl) It U to bo orditiary llio (* p Srixvo ) uhich i* 
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law of its own nature constantly undergoes changes, and 
IS transformed or converted into the vaiious elements The 
law of its natuie, and theiewith the giound of explanation 
for its changes, the Stoics found in the conception of tension 
(Tdi/09) and degrees of tension It is by a relaxation of its 
tension that fiom the original fieiy vapour theie proceed in 
due order the various elements, and it is by the necessaiily 
assumed reverse piocess of increasing concentiation of 
tension that the world’s history is reversed in oider and 
the oiiginal state restored ^ 

In the transformation which the oiigmal fiery VQpour 
undergoes we can tiace a certain correspondence between 
the Stoic view of varying degrees of tension and the 
Aristotelian conception of a graduated scale of existence, 
and the Stoics borrow teims of the Aiistotehan philosophy 
to indicate the more important grades of tension. Each 
definite thing is propeily constituted when in it are com- 
bined the proper degrees of expansion and contraction 
the two aspects of tension- Each thing existed in so 
far as it was duly held together. For each thing, then, 
there might be stated a kind of proportion or latio 
which expressed its nature. For this the Stoics adopted 
the multivocal teim The \6yoi, ratios or reasons, 

the intelligible essences of things, were evidently all con- 
tained in the original elementary formation of existence, 
were determined by it, not as by an external force, but 
as contained there as parts of the whole. From this point 
of view the Stoics called them seminal reasons (koyoc 


a contrary and therefore capable of 
destroying, as irvp tsxvikSv 

^ For details, see Pearson, Fr of 
Cleanthes, 2i, and commentary 
^ Cf Kant’s view that matter can 
he conceived only as the subject of 
an attractive and a repulsive force 


Each thing may be represented as 
an equihbiium of forces at a point 
The Gieeks, however, never had any 
conception of a mechanics of the 
physical universe 

^ This hunt for ambiguous words 
was a joy to the Stoics. 
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(T'epfiariKoi)^ Each grade of existence had its corre 
spending type of tovo? its appropriate \0709 Thus they 
caUed that lowest degree of tension whereby solid bodies 
are just held together by the Aristotchan term (state 
or habit) A higher grade of tension is exhibited in the 
combination of heterogeneous parts 111 the umtj of orgamc 
(vegetable) life and this is expressed by the Aristotelian 
term (nature) A still higher degree is exhibited 

m -immal life and this the Stoics called (soul) And 
• tho highest degree which appears in man only is called 
1^009 (reason) 

The Stoics attempted fnttber to work out their picture 
of the formation of the cosmos by definmg the way m 
which these currents of fiery vapour combine in individual 
bodies According to them it was requisite that such 
combination should be more than juxtaposition while at 
the saro^ time they could not accept os equivalent the 
Aristotelian notion of mixing seeing that tbero tho com 
ponents by their perfect fusmg were understood to lose 
their independent qualities It was necessary for them 
then to insist that the commingling was perfect cousti 
tuted ojio individual object whtlo nevertheless the currents 
mingling mamtamed their individuality This was Kpacri<; 
St oXot/^ 


I Pa Plut. Flat » 7 33 
2rwc ol o*ph¥ 0 i drofal evrai wvp 
T x*** 7 ffftf kJv 

/xo ifi* pi wdyrar to i p 

/xariK t s K Q it (Kaxrra Ka$ 
t fiapfi yi}v 'yly rau (B P 494 ) 

3 Tbcmist dc An u. 04 ^5 (ed 
Spengel) r^xa 8* * I to i o»8 <« 

t-aa ffipipvv 1 1 } Sii ririjs vl t 
Te^oi ijacKai t8k Ofl T 6 ft yo t Kol 
vou pi Iv t VO y »o 8 i 'f'tct’l*' 

8^ <p ffiv VO 8i V (Fearsoa Fr 
of Zeno 43 ) 


* Sco Zeller Stoict Epicureans and 
Scrpl ct 137 Tho Qnt kmd of coot 
bituUoQ where the iwHiona of tho 
cODBtitucats oro merely juxtaposed 
was called vapiS cis the second in 
which the (^ualitica of the constit 
ueots aro destroyed and a single 
now quality results In 

tho third Kp 9 it thcro la complete 
(8 8X ) interpenetration but tho 
quahty of each constituent ja pre 
aerred 
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The Stoics, then, ascribe the foimation of the uiiiverse 
to the changes of this fiery vapour The fiery vapoui is 
not, so to speak, exhausted m the elements into f/hich it 
IS so far transformed. There alv?ays remains a portion 
retaining its high degree of tension, and through it the 
formed universe comes to display just the kind of regular 
order which we expect in a whole This supreme highest 
part is rightly to be regarded as the ground of the ex- 
planation of all things It is the directing, controlling, 
ruling part of the whole (to '^jcixovlicov) ^ 

Using freely that conception which had alreadj® been 
formulated by Aristotle, and which has since passed into 
ordinary thinking, the conception of the maciocosm and 
the microcosm, the Stoics found no difficulty in assimilat- 
ing this orderly structure of the universe to the orderly 
subordmation of the parts of human nature , ^ and mdeed 
they could support their inference from analogy ^y argu- 
ments Man is but a part of the universe that which is 
in him must be, and must be indeed in higher degree, in 
the universe^ Just as in him Soul and Eeason are 


material, so the material basis of the universe may rightly 
be called Soul and Eeason The generating fire ipust be 
represented, then, as in its own nature Eeason, Mind, 
Providence The order of things is a rational oidei It 


^ To this 7]yefioviK6v the Stoics 
tended to assign even a separate 
local position , and Cleanthes, we 
know, identified it with the sun 
(By the rays of the sun all growth 
and nurture weie maintained, and 
in it we have the concrete represen- 
tation of this transfusing force ) The 
energy of the whole is doubtless m- 
evliiustible, but the cosmical system 
IS not on that account eternal Gen- 
eration IS m a cycle After a certam 
period all returns again into the con- 
dition of elemental fire {iKirvpaxns), 


again to undergo transformation into 
a new system held by the Stoics to 
be identical, on the whole, with what 
had preceded There was some slight 
difference of opinion as to what hap- 
pened to human souls The tendency 
was to distmguish between the wise 
men’s souls and the fools’, but the 
persistence even of the former was 
probably only through one cycle, not 
through all See R P 508 

“ Plut Comm Notit 36, 5 (R P 
499 ) 

^ Sext Emp 3fath ix 101 
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IS one and the same order to winch we give the name of 
necessity of nature fate providence reason In the initial 
fiery v pour theie is contained — there is latent so to speak 
or in germ — all the order and relations of the universe in 
Its detail 

God the supreme mind is therefore rightly to be called 
the X0709 <T 7 r€pfiaTiKo<ti the germinal or germinating reason 
of the universe, and in each thing or type of things 
that which moat fully or best e'^presses its nature that 
is to say its place in the whole may also be called its 
Xo7o> <r 7 rep/xaTt «09 It is indeed just what Aristotle 
calls the mtelbgible essence that finds expression m a 
definition 

The world then is to be regarded as at once a physical 
corporeal mechanical whole and at the same time a system in 
which all is subordinated to reason It is a system therefore 
in which everything has that place and function assigned to 
It which 18 best for the whole — a system which is to be 
represented by the notion of final cause The Stoics identify 
the mechanical and the teleological^ just as they identify 
the corporeal and the mental In the world as a whole 
it ma;^ be said that all comes about by necessity — fate 
regulates all but such necessity such fate is at the 
same time reason and m reason the end prescribed is 
the best 

The Stoics then will not admit in the universe any 
element of chance nor any element of freedom of will It 
IS true as we shall see later that the wise man — and of him 
the Stoics had a remarkable conception — is at the same time 
called free, but what the Stoics meant by ^ree in this 

^ For the Stotc account of different dvoWA (Sext Fmp Math ix. 
kinds of cause see Zeller St<ne$ Fp\ 228) The fundamental type of cause 
curcans and Sceptics 141 5 The 13 the efficient — r 8 t tpy v 
most general definition of cause is *Ttti t8 avor A afxa. (Sext Emp 
aiji fariv ou irap6 Toi yl a rb Pyrrk lu 14 ) 

S 
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connexion is best explained by the one illustration which 
they employ a dog tied under a chariot 
Their emphasis on the mechanical side tends to gi/ve great 
prominence to the Stoic notion of the fate under which all 
things operate The difficulties for their moral system 
involved in that conception they endeavoured to evade by 
giving equal emphasis to the teleological interpretation 
The world is not only a mechanical system but a system 
of reason The law that holds is not merely a compel- 
ling force but the essence of reason, which is therefore ‘ 
gladly, joyously, accepted by every one who is^ able 
to understand it “ Fata volentem ducunt, nolentem 
trahunt.”^ But the ‘volens’ and ‘nolens’ aie leally the 
knowing and the unknowing. 

Obviously, too, from the pomt of view of a systematic 
whole the problem of suffering and evil must have pressed 
hard upon the Stoics, perhaps all the moie because m the 
moral sphere they were disposed to diaw the Imes of distinc- 
tion so sharply that good and evil stood absolutely opposed 
Yet from the point of view of the whole no such distinction 
can be final There must be some element of good in all 
that is evil. Evil must have its due place m the^^ whole, 
and be therefore relatively good." 

^ Sen 107, 11 of its teleological charactei pain m- 

^ From the Stoic arsenal are taken dicates what must be avoided 
all the weapons of modern contro- (&) Moral tiaining requires physical 
versy in this problem They offered good and evil , their sole purpose is 
several explanations of evil — moral disciplme 

(a) Physical pain is explained in ac- (c) Variety is needed if we are to 
cordance mth the Aristotelian view have a system at all 
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THIX)U\ Ot IvSOULlDCI 

Is accordance ^Tlth their (^cucnl pnnopio the Sloica re 
garded tho soul os corporeal Liko the nctmt} sprLid 
through Uio unnerac it mos spaid through Iho bod) 
aud liko tho Morld tt exhibited xanntioua of degree 

of tctisiou 

hrum^thu point of mow tho Stoioj could not admit of 
an) aU>oluto dutuiction bctivccii toul and bod) nor of 
on) abdolulo distmcUon between renton and aetuo per 
ccption^ It 13 certain houcicr tliat lu thur expositions 
tho differences tend to become more prominent than thu 
fonnal^idcutit) Tho ^tiiddlo school showed n pronounad 
dnft towards tho I’btonic dutinctioii between soul and 
bod) and inado a disUnclioii between huiinu and animal 
perceptions tending towards a dutinctiou in kind between 
the human and animal souls. Somo o>cn asked if nminals 
could liaao souls at all Tho later Stoics tend to go bad 
from this position wluch was quite incompatible witli tlie 
general Stoic doctniie* Tho general Stoic mow howoier 
admitted no diflcrcuco between soul and bod) lurthcr 
when the Stoics speak as Uicy do of the parts of tho soul 

‘ SexL Lmp. Maih. Ix. (ILP * Cviiip&ro IcUtui « &nj Mxrcut 
CIO) Dtog. Laert ylL 1 9 (ILl \unUiu • y!qus vf Uio tuuL 
ClI ) 
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this expression again must be held to signify merely differ- 
ence of function, not local separation or distinction of nature. 
At the same time, it must be said that the Stoics fliffered 
considerably about the way in which reason and the different 
types of perception (aLadr)a-t<;) were related Generally 
speakmg, there were distinguished in the soul i 

1 The luling part (ro 7y/6fxovifc6v, vom, leason), 

2. The five senses] 

3 The faculty of language (to ^covtitlicov) ,- 

4 The faculty of generation (to airepiiariKov) 

The senses and reason were, I say, represented differently 
in their relation to one another. According to one view the 
rjiye/xoviKovy SO to speak, stretched out through the organs of 
sense, the currents of activity used the organs of sense as 
channels, and the function of perception {aXcrOricrL'^) was 
only exercised by reason ^ The other view ^ tended to give 
a kind of independent function to sense, and to place the 
contribution of reason in a secondary position Were it 
only a relation between reason and sense, it might be possible 
to reconcile these two views and to give a statement strictly 
m accordance with the general Stoic principles , but the 
Stoics mtroduced such a multiplicity of intermediate stages 
in their representation of the way m which knowledge 
comes about, as to make it almost impossible to arrive at 
a satisfactory result m respect to the psychology involved. 


^ Ps -Plut Plac IV 4, 4 (R P 
509 ) Cf Nemes Nat Horn 96 
(Pearson, Pr of Zeno, 93 ) 

“ Ib IS remarkable that the Stoics 
in their view of language should have 
revived the strange doctrine which 
we find m some of the Heracliteans 
According to them, there was a quite 
mechanical connexion between sensa 
tion and the faculty of speech They 
held that when soul was properly 
affected by any object of sensation it 


responded with the appropriate name 
or word All difiSculties m tins con- 
ception the Stoics got over by 
pointmg to the many impediments 
which prevented sense - apprehension 
bemg perfectly appropriate Thus 
mistake in a name was said to be 
due to the fact that the thing was 
wrongly apprehended 
* See passages quoted in note 1 
Implied m the Stoic theory of 
knowledge 
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In regard to kDo^vlcdgc, indeed tho Stoica intermixed 
problems of a logical kind witU thooO more strictl) 
ps>chclogical This distinction ivas not obvious to them 

It IS somewhat diDicult to determine Gnally hov? the 
controlling or directing part of tho soul was related to tho 
five organs of sense Tho Stoics represent tho connexion 
in a thoroughly materialistic way Streams of rational 
vapour extend from the $] /tfioviKou to tho organs of senso, 
and the organs of senso would tlius appear to bo no more 
than specialised functions of tho controlling intellect But 
03 1? generally tho case with a doctnuo which desires to 
recognise no diflcrcnco of kind which proposes to resolve 
all diHlrcnccs into ditTercuces of decree thcro is a ccrUain 
indofinitencss in tho Stoic doctrint Terhapa their view 
was that while tho senses arc properly to be regarded as 
functions of tho tjy^fiovtxov tho latter has also certain 
activities of Its own And probably some part of the 
indcGuitcncss attaching to tho classiGcation of tho parts 
of tho soul 15 to bo ascribed to the clmuc^cs which tho 
Stoic doctrine of knowledge underwent when it sought 
to defend itself from criticisms pressed upon it by tho 
Academics and Sceptics 

In general tendency the Stoic theory of knowledge has tho 
appcaranco of strenuous cmpmcism Tho foundation of all 
knovvkdgo is sense perception And in some vs ays they are 
to bo found urging the familiar arguments of tho Nominalist ^ 
On the other baud when vro push farther into their doctnuo 
we Gnd them employing, notions calling in processes which 
stand widely removed from empiricism as ordinarily under 
stood Perhaps hero again tho explanation may bo found by 
refcreiico to their general conception of tho cosmos Tho 
substanco of things is inatcnal and consequently tho process 
of knowledge is represented as one of mechanical action and 

1 Diog Licrt. Tti 01 (PcAr«oti Ff ct/ Zeno 23 ) 
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:£cii. On th«2 ctii^r hand, the cosaios is a whole, a 
srsteni; and, whatever he the snhstanee of its parts, there 
is possihle in relation to them and to their oonnerions a 
0 lite scientidc inteir^thle or rational represent itioin 
Ilrts the Stclos begin bv treating the process or perception 
es being literally an impression, i stimp Zeno 
and Cleanthes both nse the word (^obiionsly taken 

from the illnstration cf a block of wix nsed In the T\^ ciLtvi} 
probably with reference to Antisthcnt.s) Chrys^’ppus some- 
what liter maintodned that sense-perception must be c tiled 
an alteration ind in altention moreover cf the 

ratientl p^irt of the sonl^ Liter Stoics insisted dm: sense- 
\>eroe\t:on was not the altention, bat the apprehension of 
the alteration cither in the pmciplent or in the riiioril part 
of the sonl The eifcct of sense-ncrccption was designated 
bv a very important term, oarmr/n. a term Lpnivalent to 
' r'reSvnrationf '• vebatever is giwa to mnid, or is there as a 
eontent more cr less dednitely apprehended On those pre- 
sentations resmd all knowledge; bnt not all presentations 
could be ^nlLd tina’’ hTor indeed what I shall aft,;rwards 
notice^ were all presentations to be .ascribed to action upon 
the organs of sense: presenaatiens oonld spring np> from 
ether causes' If, then, not all sense-pertvpdons are true, 
wh It constitutes the ground of distinction between true and 
false ; It vras thrmigh this pardcnlar problem tliat the 
Stoios began tlie general discussion of the criterion of know- 
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ledge, and they introduced a number of extremely subtle 
distinctions with regard to some of which it must be said 
that itjis very difficult to find a quite umform tendency 
among the Stoic writers 

Pirst of all we must remember that in the process of per 
ception there is no doubt a certain stamping or impressing 
of the organs of sense and so far the mind might be said to 
be passive On the other hand the mode of existence of the 
rational faculty is always represented as being more or less 
active , it stretches out towards the impressions , and these 
impressions, even when we regard them as made not on the 
organa of sense but on the rational power are not received 
in a merely passive fashion This indeed is obvious from the 
consideration that we do not accept os true every sense 
presentation that occurs There is then a kind of double 
function m sense presentation On the one hand it is 
relatively passive on the other relatively active Just as 
light makes manifest both itself and the objects that are 
present so sense presentation shows itself and also the 
object that has given occasion to 

Is there then m either of these aspects an element to 
be detected which will serve to determine when a sense 
presentation is deserving of credit or rather must inevitably 
be accepted as true ? To this the Stoics seem first to have 
said that there was in the true sense presentation a certain 
perspicuity definiteness clearness (^uepf/eia) — what Cicero 
called 2>^rspicuitas or evidential This evidence it is that 
constitutes the ground for our judgment of assent our 
affirmation that the sense presentation represents truth A 
presentation which has such qualities that it constrains 
assent {ayf^Karadecrii) has qualities such as it could not 

^ P8 Plut Plac IV 12 1 (R.P 484 a Pearson Ft ofZtno 9) 

484 a ) ’ Cic A.cod ii 17 

Sext Emp JfaJA. vu 2o7 {B.P 
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possess if there were not a real thing conesponding to it. 
Such presentations are true, and they constitute indeed our 
criterion of truth The Stoics used m this respect veiy 
remarkable teim which has caused much tiouble to inter- 
preters ^avTabria KaraKriTrrLK'^ a piesentation which lays 
hold upon the mind and extoits from it assent^ 

The doctrine of this convincing, irresistible, knowledge- 
giving presentation was subjected to close criticism , and the 
Stoics found it necessary to make very considerable additions 
to it. That IS to say, they proceeded and one must allow « 
quite in accordance with their principles -to point out ‘that, 
even with such presentations, knowledge was not finally 
attained These presentations were, so to speak, isolated bits 
of knowledge They had to be combined and arranged before 
they could be said to constitute science- The Stoics thus 
contemplated what may be called a genetic account of 
science, in the midst of which theie enters a term wluch 
has played too great a part in the general accounts of their 
philosophy ‘ common notions ’ {koivuI evvoiai) ^ These 
have been taken to mean innate truths, but in fact what 
the Stoics meant by them was that in the normal develop- 
ment of the human intellect certain truths appealed at a 
particular time, and could not appear befoie. The common 
nature which is in every man, and which indeed constitutes 
his link of connexion with the universe, of course expresses 
itself m the natural histoiy of mind in a quite unifoim way. 

^ Se\fc Emp Math vii 247 Of gives rise to the content See below, 
Cicero, Acad ii 145 For a discus- p 284 f 

Sion of the meaning of ^avracrla Kara~ " Diog Laert vii 47 ahrriv re 
X7]irTiKii, see Peaison, Fi of Zeno, rrjv iTriaTrijj.r]tf ^ KardATj'iity 

10 How are we to distinguish this aaipaKij ^ i^iv iv (pavraaiav 
KaTd\rj\pis {comp? ehenszo, apprehen- diieTanruToy imh \6you ovk avev Se 
Sion) from o-uyKardBecrts (assent) and r^js BiaKeicTiKns Oeuiplas rhv cro<phv 
from Kplffis (judgment) ^ They are diTTurov ^creffBai iv \6yci} 
closely connected probably, and their » Ps -Plut Flac iv 11, 1 (R P. 
relation points towards a distinction 485 ) 
between content and the thing which 
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In the reference to the wise man (<70^09 aTrovSaio's) as the 
only possessor of wisdom there m indicated one of the ways 
by why:h the Stoics sought to evade the force of the criticisms 
brought against their doctnne of the convincing presentation 
They could hardly TnaiTitam that mistakes were impossible 
that the inner perspicuity of a presentation was sufficient even 
if th^t were increased by argument — though they maintained 
that there must be taken into account all the causes of error 
in regard to receiving a presentation But they could mam 
tain and did maintam that such error only indicated that the 
apprehending mind was not perfectly adapted to its sur 
roundmga^ Just as on the moral side any vice indicated 
that the mans moral nature was not in harmony with its 
surroundings so m the intellectual world if a mans reason 
were quite normal if he had taken all precautions if he had 
attained to wisdom then for such a person no opinions 
were possible , he was always right The wise man said 
the Stoics has no opinions^ And thus also the Stoics 
sought to overcome the difficulty implied m the conception 
of assent which seems to combine two characteristics 
freedom and constraint Divergence between these two is 
a m^k of imperfection In the wise man they are identical 
He never gives his assent except to what has in itself the 
quahties that constrain assent He is perfectly free per 
fectly necessitated 


Turn now to the passage from Cicero ^ in which Zeno s 


^ Exactly anticipating H Spencer 
^ Stob £cl 11 112 jut]8 y S vwo 
Xafi^av aa$ ai$ iWct AApr iff 
tpaXus K I S paius 818 Kal ftTjS 
8o{(lf » rb <TO(p6y (Pearson Pr of 
Zeno 153 ) The notion of the tvisq 
man 13 a purely theoretical notion 
equivalent to the absolute know 
ledge of the idealist. 


^Cic Acad It 145 At scire negatis 
quemquam rem ullam nisi sapientem 
Et hoc quidem Zeno gestu conficiebat 
Nam cum extensia digitis adversam 
manum ostenderat visum tnquie 
bat huiusmodi eat Demde cum 
pauUum digitos contraxerab ad 
census huiusmodi Turn cum plane 
coropresserat pugnumque fecerat 
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statement concerning knowledge appears. There, as the first 
stage that which is symbolised by the hand just put 
forward with the fingeis sti etched out there is wh^t was 
called in Ciceio’s account the 'iisum, the ^avracria. Obvi- 
ously the intention is to emphasise the relatively passive 
character of the whole operation which consists in the 
appearance of a ^avraaia or presentation in th6 mind The 
(^avraa-ia, we must remembei, was also regarded by Zeno 
as an impression Still, it is not to be forgotten that 
nowhere in the Stoic cosmos is there any exhibition of puie 
passivity. There must be some reaction on the pait of ^the 
soul in Older that the impression should be received at all 
The Stoics might say, so far following Aristotle, that the 
soul, before impressions were made upon it, was like a tablet 
on which nothing was written, but they could not forget 
that the tablet in such a case was anything but purely re- 
ceptive, that it had its own special and variable degree of 
tension, and must therefore react when stimulated !ft is far 
from clear what function this reaction discharges in the 
theory of knowledge The presentation {(^avTaala) is always 
with the Stoics a content of mind, something at which the 
inner eye looks and about which our thinking may be exer- 
cised. Is It possible that the reaction should be indicated 
by that second process which Zeno indicated by the figure of 
slightly bending his fingeis, and which Cicero calls aclsensus 
{crvyKarddea-L^) ? a most perplexing question 

To some extent this view would appear correct Every 
(pavTacria has a certain measure of attractive force, calls 
forth assent to a certain amount The assent might there- 
fore fairly be regarded as, so to speak, the subjective contri- 

comprehensionem illam esse dicebat vehementerque compresserat scien- 
qua ex similitudine nomen ei lei tiam talem esse dicebat, cuius com- 
quod antea non fuerat KaTaK7}i\nv im- potem nisi sapientem esse neminem 
posuit Cum autem laevam manum (Pearson, Fr of Zeno, 33) 
adverterat et ilium pugnum arte 
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bution to the whole process of having a presentation At 
the same time it must be allowed that the Stoics use this 
term jvy/caTa^eo-t? with a great vanet/ of references, and 
in particular it becomes equivalent in them to tho accept- 
ance as true of some judgment propounded or contemplated 
Perhaps here it might be possible to establish some hmd of 
genetic connlyion In the samo way, in regard to a corre 
spending modem problem one may think that there is a 
most mtimate relation — a relation of dependence— betw cen 
tho objectivity which presents itself first at the lower stage of 
perception and the highly abstract conception of objectivo 
order which appears as implied in our developed judgments 
To return now for a moment to the (}>avTa(Tiat, the presen 
tations Cicero s passago gives no indication of any \ armtion 
m the sources from which presentations may come It is 
evident that the Stoics took tho term <f>avTaffux in tho wide 
acceptation in which presentation has been emplojed m 
modern psychology and included thereunder all contents 
of consciousness Of these no doubt sense perceptions 
were the most important and they perhaps lent themselves 
the most readily to explanation by tho metaphor ‘impres 
sion^ But there were others Tho Stoics allowed of pro 
sentations that had no real counterparts not only for the 
moment but from tho noturo of what was represented 
They allowed of presentations of moral qualities and of tho 
divine, both of which though corporeal yet did not fall 
withm the direct sphere of sense perception — for example 
the judgment this is good or is bad Such presentations 
were said by the Stoics to be formed by tho understanding * 
Evidently m their case, as in tho caso of sense presentations 
the presentation itself is no guarantee for tho existence of 
the corresponding reality The senses may deceive us 
(This the Epicureans denied ) 

* Ps. Plut Plac IV 11 1 (R P 485 ) 
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The Stoics perhaps originally contented themselves with 
maintaining that, so far at least as sense-presentations were 
concerned, there must be points of difference sufficient to 
distinguish a true from a false presentation Doubtless in 
support of this they advanced their general proposition that 
in the universe there are no two things absolutely identical. 
There are always differences, which it is therefore possible 
to apprehend. 

If this were the first position taken by the Stoics, it 
becomes intelligible how they should lay the greater stress 
on what may be called the internal characters of the ^rue 
presentation It is by its own light that the true presenta- 
tion demonstrates its truth. And thus the piesentation 
possessed of such internal clearness and distinctness might 
have been regarded by them as one that constrained assent 
Still, against this there has to be put the doubt as to whether 
by the expression ‘constiained assent’ we have coirectly 
signified what is called by Ciceio here ehensio 

(KaTd\T]'\}ri<;), and indicated by the figure of the clenched fist. 
It would almost seem as though there weie involved that 
reference from the presentation to the thing of which it is 
the symbol, wheieby we have knowledge of the thing ^ The 
state of mmd would be that in which we assert without 
hesitation that there does exist, and must exist, an object 
coi responding to the presentation in consciousness The 
consciousness, the intellectual refeience to the outer world, 
which IS distinguished fiom the presentation, seems to be 
involved in the idea of conypreliensio The total state of 
mind is that in which the presentation plays its appropriate 
pait as an instiument of knowledge. 

It is quite in accordance with this interpretation that we 
should find the Stoics later admitting the need foi going 
beyond the internal characters of the presentation and con- 
sidering what may be called the external relations , foi ex- 
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perience shows that it la very possible to bo deceived even 
m regard to presentations that seem clear and distinct 
Accordingly all such presentations liavo to ho tested in 
accordance with such rules of evidence os can bo deduced 
from the general conception of science Hero again in the 
case of this compTcheiisio the Stoics leave us in the dark as 
to what is tile subjective coutnbution It is doubtless some 
form of assent or judgment— perhaps a judgment that is so 
to speak expressed with a special degree of force Indeed 
their whole manner of conceiving this problem brings them 
near to the modern representation of the process as consist 
ing in a combination an adaptation, of outer impression to 
inner belief 

’Belief 13 just the term we want as an equivalent to 
what the Stoics called <tv /Kara6e<n<{ and with its help wo 
can do justice I think to both sides of tho Stoic doctrine 
For the Stoics desire to do two things first to explain 
objective knowledge from the characteristics of the present- 
ation and secondly to allow a share to tho reaction of tho 
individual soul on the change produced in it by the present 
ation Were the whole weight placed upon tho external 
conditions, the arguments of the Sceptics would bo irre 
sistible But the external characters are not altogether 
sufficient On the other hand th© whole weight must not 
be placed on the internal for that would place human 
thinking out of its relation to the system of things, Tho 
Stoics do their best to keep botli sides together Tho 
external characters are those from which wo start They 
are with due correction, those to which we return Tho 
correction which is essential they receive by tho inner 
processes of thinking What they meant then by Belief 
(as we may call it) is not a purely bhnd emotional con 
dition but a state more or less intellectual, capable of 
finally being made intellectual in the highest degree. 
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These inner processes that have been refeired to are 
symbolised, in the passage quoted from Cicero, by the figure 
of the one hand laid upon and compressing the closed fist. 
This IS called eVicrTJ?/^?; (science) , and here the Stoic teach- 
ing IS more than usually full of apparent contiadictions 
Theie can be no doubt that the Stoics expressed themselves 
at times in such a manner as to imply a doctiiii^ very much 
like that of innate ideas. On the other hand, au times they 
indulge in the crudest empiricism. 

The truth is that their position enables them to combine 
both. The human soul and its lational part has a struclfare 
or nature of its own that is to say, expressive of its place in 
the universe , and there aie a vaiiety of ways in which that 
implicit nature may become explicit The preconceptions or 
common notions, which the Stoics undoubtedly allow to the 
human mind, might be explained by them m either of the 
two ways either as results to which all who develop 
noimally arrive at definite stages, or as expressions of the 
common nature of all called forth by special occasions. The 
Stoics did not regard these two ways as in complete opposi- 
tion. Eather their systematic point of view compelled them 
to identify them ^ 

There is one part of the Stoic doctrine of knowledge that 
does not find a place in this tieatment of the criterion of 
truth The Stoics, as we saw, regarded eveiything real as 
corporeal But they allowed that there were certain thmgs 
incorporeal and therefore unreal,^ and yet not absolutely to 
be excluded from the realm of existence In the first place, 
it followed from the comprehensive picture they entertamed 
of the totality of physical existence that it was one and 
lirmted , the world of real existence had therefore to be con- 
ceived as having beyond its limits the void, regarded no 


^ Sext Emp Math x 218 tSv iiouvrai, ois Ae/crit' koX Kevhv Kal t6ttov 
Se affu/xaruj/ recraapa eiSrj KarapiO- Kal xp^vov (R P 496 b ) 
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doubt after the fashion of void space (to kgvov) ^ The void had 
to be admitted as in some way existing but it lay outside 
the cosmos in which there was no void and was there 
fore incorporeal Likewise they regarded as incorporeal 
and yet as somehow requiring recognition in the scheme of 
things place and time local and temporal position and — 
most interes png of all — what they called ‘ the uttered (ja 
\€Kra or to \€Krov) If we seek an equivalent for this 
conception in modern language we shall only find it by 
the help of the distmctions which one draws in logic and 
psychology between (1) the verbal act of representing an 
idea {aTjfiaivov, (2) the objective facts to which this 

representation refers (3) content of the 

representation itself {<n)naivo[u»ov \(ktov) Or take foi 
example as the Stoics did a word We distinguish there 
(1) the particular sound , (2) tho object referred to John as 
ho exists for himself and (3) the sigmfication or meamng 
what 13 said in or by the word It is this third element 
which is equivalent to to \€ktov It is not the word it is 
not the thing, it is something between tied up with tho 
other two factors but not identical with either ® The Stoics 
(witl^a few exceptions) had to say that it existed It is a 
doctrine which carelessly stated can easily lead to the 
doctrine of representative ideas A presentation is cor 
poreal , tho things apprehended thereby are corporeal , the 

^ Dtog Laert yu 140 (R F 49C ) mvwtp a rbt i AtctfK rov aiv Si 8 o 

^ Sext Emp o1cI»Sti) I rwfiara k Hvtp ^ <paiyiiv 

ffTo t Tpla <pifn ff C T* t4 Tirfxiyov ty 8 atriDnarov Sitr 

t 6 t arjiia y6^ y xal tS aijfiatvoy «c I ■* fi rb lv6it vo vpayfio. Kal AefC 
tS Tvyxa ov uv (njM o*' ivtp aA>j0 * t 7 f»'*Tai Sot 

tJjv ipuy^v oT tJji' AfajK errata v6 (R P 487 ) 
pLfv y Si utS tS irp 7 ^a 76 »* « ms * Ammon Do Interpr 100 a 10 ed 
S)i\o titvo xal 0 77/1 t jui (U >7 Brandis n voy to t voiinaros Kal 

A [ifiayii* 6a Tp p/icr p^ v pv^iirra to Tpiypta os Sir p 0 irS rps 7 0 t 

fi vov Si o(a ol Si &dp^ pot o k wrvr 6 fi 01 Aik Sf v o/xd^ v 
iiraiovai K in*p ms sk »*t j (R F 487 a ) 

Ti' 7 xdvoj’ Si ri iKris leoKsCiityor 
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word IS also corporeal, but the meaning of the word (to 
'keKTov) IS mcoiporeal It seems to me that here agam we 
find the Stoics raising a pioblem of extieme mterest^which 
their doctrine did not enable them satisfactorily to solve 
It IS the same distinction as that between the true and the 
really existent Our words, our thoughts, habitually imply 
reference to an older which neveitheless cannotlebe simply or 
without qualification identified with the actual nrder of fact 
The Stoics seem to have been led to this speculation 
through then discussion with regard to general terms They 
were thorough-going nominalists in one way, but on'^the 
othei hand they could not fail to see that general teims 
pie-emmently, many other terms m less degiee, indicated 
what was thought of and yet fiom its nature could not find 
a place in the cosmos. They raised the problem but gave 
no solution 
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ETHICS 

The fundamental position of the Stoic Ethics follows very 
directly from the more comprehensive speculative doctrines 
There are of course differences m that fundamental position 
arising very largely from some differences among the Stoics 
regarding the relation between intellectual apprehension and 
volition Impulse however on the whole the Stoics tend if 
not to^ identify with intelligence, at least to keep m the 
closest relation therewith The whole action of man is there 
fore to be regarded like his rational hfe as the expression on 
the one hand of his nature and on the other of his position 
in the scheme of things^ Everything has a constitution 
SlaDf therefore by reason of the fact that his constitution 
13 emphatically reason has a Bnal end prescribed for him 
a life in conformity with nature — that is with reason Such 
a character exhibits itself first in its tendency to act in 
accordance with the fundamental constitution of the agent 
The pnmitive impulse may therefore fairly be called effort 
after preservation This term is all comprehensive for it 
names not only the minimum required for the contmuance 
of animal life but also the full development of what is 
possible for the rational nature Modes of action which 

' Dioj, Laert viu 87 3 Sirtp riXos ruv (R P 514 b ) 

ylvtr rb in Xo Ous tjj ip ait Swtp * See R P 51 and notea a b c 
ri T* rijif outo «al k ri 

T 
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thus coirespond to what is involved in the natuie of the 
agent are called comprehensively by the Stoics KaOriKovra 
officia, duties. Among such duties we may, of ^ourse, 
distinguish a gradation from those which he closest to the 
individual to those which take in the fortunes and actions of 
others All duties have a natural foundation Sociabihty 
and the hke have as foundations, first, the na\ural impulse 
of friendliness , secondly, the fact that all meir^form part of 
one and the same complete system, that they are organic 
parts of the whole, that the soul of each individual is but 
a part of the universe, and that therefore for all men t'Biere 
IS one state and one law.’- This all-embracing state is the 
end for which our individual nature is constructed, whence 
it is the natural duty of the individual to prefer the welfare 
of the whole to his own interest 

So far it has seemed as if nature, working in man, pre- 
scribed the first code of moral duties and determined the 
social structure within which such duties find scope for their 
reahsation But the nature of man is more than mere im- 
pulse {opfirj)^ There is in him the power of considering, 
judgmg, estimatmg the relative worth of what is brought 
before him in a merely mechanical fashion On thi£ first 
grade of primary duties (Trpwra ohceia, ra TTpatra Kara 
(pvariv) there is superinduced in strict conformity with nature 
a second code, or re-readmg of the primary duties in the 
light of reflective self-consciousness. More is required of a 
leasonable being than that he should just act in accordance 

1 Cf M Aurel vii 9 irdvra p-iKt] rod crdparos, roirov 
a\\T]\ots €5rtTr\e(c6TOt koI t] ffiji'Sea'is \6yov diecrracri rk XoyiKa, irphs piav 
lepd, Kal ovSev aW6rpiov avvepylav KareaK^vacrpiva. paKKov Se 

dWo hWcp crvyKarareraKTai yap, Koi ffoi 7/ roirov v67](Xis irpoCTreo'eTTai, lav 
avyKoapei rhv aurbv Kdffpov Koapasre irphs eavrhv TroWdicis Xiyjjs, dri peXos 
yap eTs anavrcuv, Kal Oeds eTs dta elpl rod he ruv XoyiKtav o’vo'rriparos 
-ravTuv, hal oviria pia, Kal vopos efs, ^ In the ease of the lowei animals 
\6yos Kotvbs Tram-cov rSiv voepuv ^idasv -what is Kara ri]v (pbffiv is simply what 
13 dldv lariv ev Tjvuplvots ra is Kark ri]v dppijv. 
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With his nature A rational being cannot just mechanically 
act in accordance with hia nature He is aware of his im 
pulse ^and apprehends in them an order and arrangement 
such aa he discerns in the universe at large 

The full and comprehensive ground for the action of a 
lational bare therefore involves a certain harmonious sym 
metrical arnngement of the natural impulses (Hence the 
Stoics always tend to identify the good and the beautiful ) 
The full and complete ground could be called perfection 
From this distinction arises a very important doctnne of the 
Stmc ethics Virtue is life m accordance with reason — life 
therefore which has not only natural ends but in which 
the natural ends have been brought into proportion and 
harmony by reason Even the primary duty when per 
formed has no excellence unless illuminated by the light of 
reason — unless performed on the rational ground that fo; 
a reasonable being such an action is absolutely necessary 
The primary duties at this stage become morally right 
actions which are performed from right impulse which are 
recogmsed as to be done on account of their rightness 
KaTopOcufiara, This marks the transition from natural good 
to nwral good The distinction once drawn rapidly becamo 
shaiper The Stoics as a whole especially the more rigorous 
of them tended to emphasise the perfection (reXetoT???) of 
actions right m themselves and done for the sake of their 
rightness Only such constituted the virtuous conduct of 
the good man (o-7rouSato9 co^ov) Some of the Stoics tended 
to follow the Cynic line of according moral value only to the 
inner disposition and of regarding the outer act as m itself 
indifferent All other actions were vicious — a strenuousness 
of distinction which had to bo mitigated by the re admission 
of some Kadi}KovTa as irpa^eit Looking to the end or 
choice of the good the absolute distinction between the one 
perfect good and all else as evil had to be mitigated by 
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admitting the wide class of aBcd(})opa, indifferent actions, 
which were subdivided into the relatively preferable (TrpoTjy- 
fziva) and the relatively objectionable {d7ro7rpo7]yp.eva^ 

It is part of the Stoic tendency to unity of principle that 
just as they removed the Aristotelian distmition between 
reason and the lower functions of the soul, ai with much 
exaggeration they endeavoured to hold fast to the unity of 
virtue. From the exaggerated statement that all virtues are 
one, they drew the still more exasperating conclusion that 
he who has one virtue has all, so that he who is without 
one is absolutely vicious. But their doctrine of the umty of 
^nitue, more sanely considered, must be interpreted just as 
we interpret the unity of the soul that is, as compatible 
with differences, nay, even as requiring differences m order 
that the unity may exist Virtue is not the principle of any 
one line of action. They gave it the name BcdBeqit; (dis- 
position), a certain settled and permanent state of the soul 
with regard to action^ How for a rational being the 
essential in every such disposition is insight, pow’er of le- 
cogmsmg the true relations of things They thus tended 
to reproduce, though with important modifications, tbs old 
Socratic definition that virtue is knowledge They evaded 
the difficulties of Socrates partly by denying the absoluteness 
of the populai antithesis between knowing and desirmg or 
actmg, partly by defining in so concrete a fashion the notion 
of knowledge that there could be involved in it the charac- 
teristic distinct virtues Thus, for example, in knowledge as 
required for right action there are implied the four primary 
virtues 

(1) The relatively more intellectual recognition called 

^ The Stoics to some extent reverse = a e^is which does not admit of 
the Aristotelian use of the words e^is variation in intensity See Stob Eel 
and Siddecrts With them the latter ii 7, 5 Diog Laert vii 98 
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sometimes by them or awetrif; good sense from 

which followed in application good judgment, tactfulness 
quickness of perception dektenfy 

(2) iluowledge implies further that power of bearing up 
on the part of the individual against what seems evil, 
against his wishes — in short that which constitutes Courage 
(ttvSpeta) \fith courage of course are connected the vane 
ties of elev^ion strength of mind endurance perseverance 
firmness aU involving and dependent on the quiet confidence 
in things and in himself which only the wise man enjoys 
(Note how paradoxical any moral doctrine becomes when 
pressed home) 

(3) The wise man must have as one component of his 
wisdom that temper which corresponds to his true attitude 
in regard to that very important component of natural ex 
peneuce pleasure The characteristic excellence here is 
Temperance {ctat^pocwi}) with which goes invincibility as 
againsif the assaults of pleasure modesty or decorousness 
orderliness moderation 

(4) Wisdom was not so to speak an individual fact in the 
scheme of things recognition of which in its true relations 
constitutes knowledge Our fellow men occupy in it an 
important detennming place the knowledge of which in 
volving recognition of our due relations to others constitutes 
the charactenstic excellence of Justice {tiKaiotrvvrj ) — imply 
ing fairness integrity honesty 6Lc * 

Thus the Stoics managed to recognise and reproduce the 
familiar fourfold classification of the virtues presented by 
Plato They were inclined to sum up the practical and 
the theoretical in the ideal concrete form of the Wise Alan 
who has all intellectual excellence and ail moral disposi 
tions, whose mode of life therefore and action are the 

^ Cf Cic Dc (?y 1 43 163 Cicero s fas modcratu) {iy pdn o) 
listisjtwliha prudentia mignamtni 
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perfect expression of what ought to be, and who theiefore 
enjoys by right the concomitant of perfect action, perfect 
happiness 

I said it was almost inevitable that the Stoics shoifid find 
difficulties in working out their conception of a single piin- 
ciple expressed in an infinite variety of mdmdual forms 
The difficulties to some extent resemble the difficulties met 
with in dealing with the notion of space and tme namely, 
to do justice to both factois, continuity and discieteness To 
the Stoics the difficulty arises from their tendency to make 
distinctions too absolute for accommodation to their Oifhei 
conception, singleness of principle, which can only admit of 
differences m degree ^ 

^ The Sceptics turned against the by arguments of this t} pe, hcems to 
Stoics, particularly against Clirysip- ha\e taken lefugo in the arbitral y 
pus, a favourite form of argument, resolv e to go no fai ther He in fact 
namely, a-upelrns, which is leally the just called a halt {■7i<rvxd((ty) See 
fallacy termed ‘the heap,’ or ‘the bald- Sest Emp Math mi IIG 
head ’ Now Chrysippua, when pressed , 
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diroppoaC, effluxes by means of which, ' 
according to Empedocles, bodies 
act on one another, 58 
dpeTT] (excellence), oiKela (character- 
istic), 244 , ■^0iK7) (moral), ib , Bta- 
vo-pTiKT] (intellectual), ib 
dpxfj, 3 n , 7 and n , 11 n , Spet-sip- 
pus’ view of, 141 , -Aristotle on, ib , 
principle of movement (Aristotle), 
160 , vovs as faculty of apxal, 232- 
239 , relation of, to demonstration, 
232 , apprehension of, ib , 233 , 
(Stoics), 265 n 

dariip,p\-t)Toi (non addible), character- 
istic of Plato’s Ideas, 143 n 
dTop .01 ypap-paf, Xenocrates’ doctrme 
of, 146 , in Platonic writings, ib 
dTopov elSos, 134 , &rofia tw eiSet, 
182 n 

a-C^ipris, 155 n , 164 n. 
avTopuTov, TO (spontaneity), in Aiis- 
totelian cosmology, 137, 157 

and n 

dt{>i] (touch), fundamental animal 
sense, 204 


Povkijcis, 204 n 
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Yivco-is ^^orld of geueratioQ and the 
Pythagorean ovp it 24 denied 
by Eleatics 33 86 ATegaxian Tiew 
86 88 99 Platonic Ideas and 98 
rel^tlon to <rl 99 109 y tau 
s 0 trlay 10*) 112 and ^opa 
155 n 

^Evos subjecti^matter of demonstra 
tion 171 «0 n 

YEvir s (taste * 204 fundamental 
animal sens 

(YVwtiT]) genuine (one of 
Democnt / a two types of know 
lei3ge)j/6 

Yvoip-ii distinguished from 

<TK T t} 6 5 

v^wp p.wTcpov T|p>iv 180 

StipiovpY^s the diTine Ttnucus 119 
Sijfi 0 py 6a a 
SivTfpa lvTEX(x.<ia 202 
SiaSEo-is 292 and n 
8kaK^a>i)a-ts function of Anaxagoras a 
V j 53 

SkaAf-yETOai, 103 

SioXEKTiKii (dialectic) 170 and n its 
premia es ur iri ir Au 178 ^ 

5 b\ KT Kiy (Stoic) *’62 n 280 n 
SkoXXgl $ process by which the four 
elements of Empedocles are sep 
orated 55 

8iayei]Ti.K^v tIp (p5piov) 204 n 
Sukvota mode of apprehension of 
mathematical aspect of objects 
(Plato) 101 function of the soul 
(Anstotle) 165 as function of 
lyiderstandiog 214 
Siavoka irpaKTkKT] (practical under 
standm^^ and ri^j^yv as cause in 
the world of generation 156 
Skica o<rvytj primary Tirtiie 293 
SCkijv Tlcnv 8k85va 9 n 
S ros rotatory moTemeot of Anaxa 
gorass mixture S’’ 

Sdfa (opinion) distinction between 
iir a and 80 its object (Plato) 
99 Xenocratea theory of 144 and 
n Platonic antithesis between and 
iv (TT^nT} m Anstotle 170 3i 
\ KT rj b (judgment) function 
of man 204 as function of under 
standing 213 

Svds t) adpiiTTOs (the indeterminate 
dyad) Speusippus use of 142 
S vapis (potentiEdity) 155 220 n 
233 in Stoics ‘^64 


ttSos Plato 97 n 105 n 179 n 
Anstotle relation to t \ r 156 
EkSwXa (sinuZacro) Democritus a 
theory of 64 

eIvui technical term m Anstotle 242 
rh oy 6 ^ T / 159 
iKKpfvEO^ai 8 
hcinpuirks 46 272 n 
IXeyktlkws 1/4 

fpwcipfa (empirical knowledge) 185 
in animal life 204 origin of 234 
and hrurri^i} tb 
fvavTi^njTES 8 
Iv&pytui of ^ai'T ffl 279 
ivfpYE a (Anstotle) 155 2*^0 n 2*’! n 
244 in Stoic ‘>64 
fv E<{) EVOS 80 ^7 
fy Kurd iroXXbiy 1/9 a 
fvvoka 102 

fy irapa TO iroXXa 179 n 
lyTcX^x* “ (Anstotle) I 60 163 20*’ 

«v ra the pnneiples of demonstra 
Uon 171 

7^1$ lowest degree of tension (Sto 0 
term) 2/1 and n 280 n 292 n 
f|(» rev aCtrSavccrOa 234 
IwaYwYij (induction) 97 98 185 f 6 
iraywyTis <r Wcy ff/xis 189 
iwaKT Kol Xoyok 74 94 
ImOvpCa 204 n 

Ewvir^pi) (science) distinction between 
and 80 Antisthenes on 88 
in Plato Anstotle s equivalent 
1/0 relation to r t 233 ongin 
atiDg in ifivupt 234 relation to 
the unchangeable always true 
23^ Stoic theory of '^80 n 
286 

(mrT7}}iovtKi) aMrfiris Speusippus 
doctrine of 140 

IwKTWTjpoviKhs Xoyoc Speusippus 
doctnne of %b 
ETEpofftW s 278 

4tep mode of existence of primary 
qualities 63 

E 5a poyCa definition of as ^ pyti 
244 

cvOvpCa the end of Ufe (Democntus) 
66 

twtj 163 n 164 n 

t“ov epithet of the co mos {Ttmaut) 


i^Soyij (pleasure) cause of morement 
( i^ats) 203 t6 t/S 204 n 
t)YE|ioyiK5v ri ‘>/2 and n as j 
276 relation to the senses 2/7 


{yKpaTEia 293 n 
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•qcrvxd^civ, 294 n 
Sdrepov, 120 n 

Geiov, TO (the divine), relation to lealm 
of change, 161 
GeoXo'yiKov, rh, 42, 262 n 
Gi^pCa, 204 n 

GCao-os, founded by Pythagoras, 18 
GpeiTTiKov, rb (ndpiov), 203 n 
GvpaGev, 230 

iSett ToO dyaGov, 220 n 
llSitt alcr9i]Td (specific sensibles), 205, 
206 n 

fSiai dpxai, 171 

KaGapp.o£, Empedocles’ poem, 55 
KttG’ '^Kao-Tov, TO, 184 and n 
KaOriKovTa, Stoic view, 290 , -n-para 
oiKela, Kara r)]v <pviTiu, ib , Karop- 

ddfJLara, 291 , fietrcu -irpd^eis, ih 
KttGdXou, TO, universal proposition, 
184 n , 185 

KaTdXi]ij;is {comprehensio), 280 n , 
282 n , 284 

KUTd iroXXwv (?v), 133, 179 n 
KttTa oupPepiiKds (pc? acoidens), 206 
and n 

KUTd ({ivo-iv, meaning of, in defini- 
tion of Idea, 145 , in Stoics, 290 
and n 

KaTop9iop.aTa, 291 

K€vdv, TO, void, Atomist doctime of, 
60 , mode of existence of, 286 n , 
287 

KfvTio-is (movement), synonymous 
with nircL^oX-t] (Aristotle), 155 
and n , subdivisions of, 155 n , 
as activity of dependent on 

a'iaQ'pcns, 164 , relation to psychical 
process, 165 n , to rjSovT}, Mtvti, 
203 , to Spells, 204 n , cause of 
(pauTatr/xa, 214 
KivTjTd, 165 n 
Kivow, TO, 160 , irpuTov, zb 
Koivd alo-9i]Td (common sensibles), 
205, 206 n 
Koival dpxaC, 171 

Koival Jvvoiai, meaning of, in Stoic 
philosophy, 280 

Kda-p.os, its distinction from ovpavSs, 
9, 11 and n , middle region of the 
Pythagoreans, 24 and n , Heraclitus, 
45 , Atomist doctrine of the exist- 
ence of many Kda’p.ot, with inter- 
suaces, 63 , Plato, 121 n , Stoics, 
271 n , 290 n 

Kpdo-is, Stoic theory of matter, 263 , 


icpacris 01 oKwv, 268 , KpuaLs St 
6\ov, 271 and n 
Kpfo’is, 280 n 

XtKTdv, TO, existence of, 287 f , 
XoyiKdv, TO (logic), position ili Stoic 
doctrme, 262 , division into dialectic 
and ihetoric, 262 ;i , to \oy ind, 
290 n I 

Xdyos, Aiistotle’s usX of the teim 
in reference to Parmenides, 35 , 
reason, as the criterion of truth, 
65, 280 n , (defimtmn), 80, 159, 
212, 234 , fiBKpds, ffirepnari 
h6s, 271 and n , God 265 n , 
273 

Xvmi, cause of movement {uivritTis), 
204 ^ 

peo-ai irpd^eis, 291 

|i£TapoXfj (change), Aristotle’s con- 
ception of, 155 and n 
pi£TttXTi\|;is (paiticipation), of particu- 
lars in the Idea, in Patinemdes, 105 
(Avypa, 13 

jiiKTov, Tb, third class of existence 
{Philebus), 112 
p.£p.i]cris, m the Republic, 101 

process by which the elements 
of Empedocles are combmeu, 55 
H'VTjp.Ti (memory), 165, 204 , in animals, 
204 , distinguished from dvd/xvijixis 
and tpavTao'la, 216 

vd-qpa, 106, 287 n 

voTitris (thought), relation of Ideas to, 
95 

vdipris voTjcTfiws (pure self - con&ious 
reason), 162 

votjTov, apprehension of by vovs, 221 , 
unity of porird, 225 
vopw, mode of existence of secondary 
qualities, 63 
vooi;p,£va, 220 n 

vovs, Anaxagoras’ source of move- 
ment, 49 and n , 52 and n , mter- 
pretation of, by Plato and Aristotle, 
52 , neiv element in the conception, 
lb , function of, Sia.K6apLT]<ns, 53 , 
(Plato) mode of apprehension of the 
Ideas, 101 , kinship of ^vxv and 
{LawSyX ),li7, participation of 
in {Timceus), 117, 119 , standard of 
perfection, 119 , cause of Kda-pos, 
121 n , relation of, to soul, 131 , 
(Aristotle) divme element m ^vxri, 
166 , relation of, to ^vx^l, 167, 178 , 
independent of the body, ib , its 
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immortality 163 negative iJiar 
acterutica ot ib aa act o{ m 

tcUcctual iQBiglit 190 cauao o£ 
cosmic movement 'NO Q peculiar 
to man 204 tiieory of 217 239 
past ’n interpretations of Ana 
totloa theory *’39 aa tho ^vioo 
in man -i i logically aepaniblo 
from aoul Uo relation of vo s 
m man to Jivine vo s 247 u&o 
of term in Stoic philosophy 2il 
and n relation to *'<0 

t 6 7J7 /M rjy, i6 

VO s micTyrfs 239 
vovs ira'lffnKds nature of 2’laDdD 
244 n 249 

VO s ‘iToiijTiK^s ‘’‘^0 249 identified 
Vith God (Eudemus) *^49 Aler 
ander of Aphroduiaa 2 1 
vovs ^viriK^s ( Alexander of Aphro 
disias} 239 vXuc^i 0 

olxiM. (irpum) 290 
olKtiAi apyaf, lil 
otKikOS Myos SO 
SXov 0 Q 0 

op4Df$ cbanetenstic of \naxa 
gonis'a seeds ^<0 
ffpqis ^ppetition) 202 *^04 n 
epC(<a^i KafijXev 74 
p (definition) 1 9 
«ppT) and n 

Sr^pnTis (smell) n m I function 
204 

ovpavds its distinction from 
11 and n Pythagorean In '*•> 
fi Id of according to Xeno 
ex* tea 144 partaiiog of change 
14.; callc 1 Lacheau by \caocrate 
ib 

oiafo, n fCTTv 2 230 o (Plato) 

101 109 I'^O n yi ffft h fffoF 
102,112 (Aristotle) <ri, 5 «t 144 

category 1^ n &ifot s 6a n 
pla, ^90 u 

£4' s (vision) ammal function 204 

iro0T^nK<5s epithet of pcnsbablo s 
221 and u 
wov TO 4‘» 

trapaSilYpara ncTr oS Ideas ae so 
i armtnidcs 106 rap 5 yfutr 
14 

irapaOims 271 n 
irapa Ta ‘rroXXa (fv) 133 t<9n 
irao^ii Ti tho sentient aOul *^09 t4 
irc^xoy 265 n 

irfpa$,Ti definition of (PXifc5us) 112 


irspl b rb the subject of demonatra 
tion 171 

irXijpis tS the pic lum Atomist doc 
tnno of 60 

wt pa (spint) Anstotlc 230 ma> 
tcrul basis of reason tb 269 
Stoic explanation of reality 269 
anl n 2/o 

irouiv as activity of v s 220 and n 
rh V 0 y 2{)o n 
sroXmxdv vb 4** '’6'’ n 
irpo^ $ .04 u 
•n-ponYpfva, 29“’ 
srpdnpov V 4>vcvi 186 
srpura Vntisthcnca theory of 81 
irpiuTa otxfia ‘’90 
irpwri) fvTcXfx(“b 1^3 ^ 20. 

Trp«r«] i)X»] (pnmary matter) Aristotle 
1./8 m btoic doctnne 268 
irpwTov Kivo V (pnmo mover) 160 
srvp Tfxvixiv dutmguuhed from * p 
fiT*x oy .69 n 2<1 n 

(n]pa vdptvov 287 and n 
oTipaivov 87 and n 
^kotCh {yvu.pT)) one of Demoentus a 
tMo types of knowledge— tho ob 
•cure 6.; 

Stoic doetnno of '’50 a 291 
and Q conduct of 91 
<rjr<ppaTVK6v rb aa part of tho aoul 

2i6 

o-iTo Baios doctnuo of Stoic 281 and 
D con luct of 291 
<rT/pija'vs(pniaUon) ii gativo clemtab 
in n rad \ii (change) 155 
ITToi tTOlKfXl] 2C0 

«rvyKaTd0t(j-is ‘’<9 280 n. 28‘> 233 
as belief 235 
<rvyKp(v{(r0ai, C 
ovyYvins .71 n 
iTvpP BijKdTa tA Ka0 avrd, 17'* 
a the rla of 112 
owio-is aa primary virtue 293 
<rvv0fTov (compound) nature of tho 
concrete existent 156 form and 
matter in ib 

oTupifrijs Sceptic argument 294 n 
<rw<^pocrvvi^ aa primary virtue ‘’93 

Tavrdj' J20 a 
TfXciov 36 
tAc drrjs 291 

t(\os (final cause) relation to cT5 r 
1 6 

Tfpara (monsters) deviations from 
type 1 7 

Tf^iN meaning of in Plato 146 
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and didvota irpaKTiicri, 156 , relation 
to v\t], 220 n 

ToSf t£ (concrete somewhat), charac- 
teristic of the eiistent subject, 154. 
tJ) ji'fi 6v) 99 
TO 6v 6v, 173. 
rh t£ doTTi, 94 

TO t£ liv ftvtti (abstract essence), 159 
and n 

t(5vos, 266 and n , degrees of, as law 
of TTvevfia, 270 

T(5iros «l8uv (place of forms), descrip 
tion of soul as, 218 
toOto and toioutov, 121 
TU7x.avov, 287 
TVTTcoo-is, 278 and n 
TUX’! (chance), m Aiistotelian cos- 
mology, 137 , m Aiistotle’b tlieoiy 
of natuie, 157 

bX-q, 3 and n , kcito t^v vKtjv, 30, 35, 
36, Aristotle’s theory of, 131, 220 
n , element in the concrete existent, 
156 , TTpcirij v\r], 158 
DXq dwoios (uuquahfied matter), 265 
n , 268 n 
DXq voqTq, 167 n 
vn-oSoYq, 121 

viroKcCiievov, rh (subject of change), 
nature of (Aristotle), 153 , identity 
of, 212 

•uiroXqij/tSi as function of the under - 
standmg, 213 

^avTao-ftt, representative function of 
the soul (Aristotle), 165 , imagma- 
tion, 204 , as intermediate between 
sense - perception and reason, 213, 
214 , presentation, 278 and n , 
282, 283 , evdpyeia of, 279 , Kara 
Aija-TtKi;, 280 and n 


cJidvTacrjia (image), cliaracter of, 214, 
215 , mechanical determination of, 

215 , relation to theoietical activity, 
td , operation of reason through, 
^b , and the functions of dcoire, tb , 

216, (paprdcr/naTa and poi , 223, 
material basis of unity, 224 , re- 
striction of lowest form ot intellect 
to, 251, 252 I 

o0£iris, 155 n , 164 n« 
o0opd, 155 11 
oopd, 155 n , 161 

(fpdvqcris, as function of undor&tand 
ing, 213 , as j)iimarjV\irtue, 293 
cjivirtus, TTfpl, Anaximancibi-^- work, 7 , 
Empedocles’ poem, 53 
iJietriKdv, TO, fundamental Stoic doc- 
trine, 261, 262 n , t/iva-inoi, 14 , 

(pvcriKri (<pt\o<TO(pla), 165 n 
4>v(rts, meaning of, 6, 8, 11 n , Aris- 
totle’s conception of, 156 , Stoic 
term, 271 and n , 289 n 
cktovq, 287 

cjjwvqTiKov, rh, ns part of the soul, 
270 

X<opa, 122 

Xwpicrrd, 9 4 , or vovs, 221 n 

rjnixq, caily denotation of ti4s term, 
fa n , 7, Platonic docti me, 103, and 
vovs, 117 , Plato on, as principle of 
self • generated movement, 163, 
^Vristotle on, as ivrtXfx^ta, xb and 
n , lehtion to (pucruct], 165 n , to 
poVs, 219 n , (Stoic term), 271 
and n 

\{rux^ aio-0qTiKq (the sensitive V.oui), 
204, 213 

Xt) SittvoqTiKq, 204 ii 
XT) OpeimKq, 203 ri 
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\.beoIule ezutcQcc commuaion viUi 
Flalosvieffof 103 lutisthcnes 
on tb Plato « cooception of 120 
relation to truth, 130 kno»le«)gc 
100 143 ISO 183 10 231 n. tbo 
absolute 2 0 absolute reason 2^7 
231 heo Platonic doctrmo of ab 
sorption into 2 3 and u 
Abst^t and concreUj in relation to 
tho Ideas, 140 essence (ri t( i)r 
sli'Jt) 1 9 and a notion .18 
\cadesjr tho doctnnes of 139 147 
ent m of UiQ Stoics 200 and Q. 
277 

Accident fall of Eubuhdes 8,» 
accidental predicates 170 am 
biguity of Anstotloa use of per 
ocCKfent 200 and n 
Aabdles, Seo Index of AuUiontica. 
Iclioo naturo of nfbt 201 eJaas of 
mdifl'ercnt 292. 

Activity of tbo aoul in sonso percep 
tioQ 209 m imaginatioo 215 
Uicoretiukl and ^{urriffia 
as factor in all reality 204 
2C3 

Actuality and potentiality 155 
os vo and /ict 
tb and matter 1./6 complete 
and God 1 9 101 priority of 
160 form os 201 soul os 202 
sense perception as actualisation of 
potentiality 209 actual and po 
tcntial applied to soul and reason 
217 220 228 
Adsemus 231 n 282 
Enesidcmus (Sceptic) 260 n 
Ltlicr function and nature of 230 
relation of to ro r i5 


Agnosticism of Protagoras and 
Qorgios 71 i"* 

Agnppa (Sceptic) 260 n 
Atf in tnstotle 8 n in A 
mcnea 15 f '* m P^tbogorcans 

‘’j m Diogenes of Apollonia, 4 
m Lmpcdoclcs in Stoics 263 
VIemson of Croton (FyUiagorcan) 
27 

Uoxonder of Aj hrodisias (Peripatetic) 
interpretation of y t 239 '’Of 
Sco tdso Index of Authorities 
Alteration (xuahtattre, 40 iXAofwvir 
9 D *’09 irtpoluat: 278 and n 
Ammonius. Sco Index of Autbon 
tics 

Voalog^ rejected by Euclidea 84 
Analjm 2 3 

An ▼ rnras bis Ono and 5Iany 14 u 
Jus doctrine iP 51 and pnuaple 
of contradiction 177 unmix^ 
reason 217 inQuenco on Stoic 
theory of xp a t 263 indivi ible 
nature of tbo uiiirerse 263 
An dcr hta cosmoloctcal system 
7 15 Parmenides debt to 33 
anticipation of Empedocles 57 
Anaximenes, 15 f bis conception of 
air as tbo pnnciplo of things com 
pared to tho Pythagorean void 2^ 
inQucnce on Stoic doctrmo 263 
Animal bfe mQucnco on Anaxagoras 
53 on Empedocles 6.; distin 
guisbod from vegetable .03 func 
tiOQs 204 

Antliropomorphism criticised by 
Xenophanes 30 

Antmomiamsm relation to of So- 
cratic and Cynic ethics 76 


V 
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Antiochus of Ascalon (Academician), 
260 n 

Antisthenes (Cyme), and the Hera- 
chtean theory of the importance 
of names, 48, 82 , doctrine, 79-83, 
89 , criticism of theory of Ideas, 
107 , criticised by Plato, 109 , in- 
fluence on the Stoics, 259, 265 n , 
reference to, m Thecetetust 278 
Antithesis, between S(5|aand iTri(rrvM, 
Plato, 170 , Aiistotle, ib , 177, 178 , 
between individual and universal, 
179 , Aristotle’s solution, in the 
world of generation, 182 , in the 
inteimediate sphere, 183 , inapplic- 
able to the Divine, ib 
Apodictic, Aristotelian, nature of its 
premisses, 170 and n , 178 , con- 
trasted with dialectic, 170, 177, 
178 

Appetition (ope|ts), 203, 204 n 
Apprehension, development of, 184 , 
of individual as embodiment of 
type, ^b , the nnmediate ob 3 ect of, 
193 f, , intuitive, 195 , of primary 
data, zb , 196 , of common and 
specific sensibles, 205-207 , of the 
individual, 206 , not separate from 
content, 211 , concrete and its 
abstract notion, 218 , of the intelli- 
gible, by yovs, 221 ff , of vovs by 
itself, 225 ff , of first principles, 
232-239, 242-244 
Arab philosophy, 239, 252-254 
Aicesilaus (Academician), 260 n 
Archer-Hmd, R D , on relation of 
Ideas to the soul, 114 n , introduc- 
tions to Phesdo and Timcnus, zb 
Aristippus (Cyrenaic), 78 
Aristotle — 

Influence of Plato on, 1, 138, 
149, 163 , on the material cause, 3 
and n , on Thales, 5 , on Anaxim- 
ander, 8, 13 , on cycle of existence, 
20 , on the Pythagoreans, zb , 21, 
23-27 , on the Eleatics, 30-35 , 
on Heraclitus, 42, 43, 47 , on An- 
axagoras, 50 54 , on Empedocles, 
56, 58, on the Atomists, 59, 62, 
65 , on the term Sophist, 68 , on 
Antisthenes, 80 , on error, 82 , 
criticised by Megarians, 84 , on the 
theory of Ideas, 92-95, 123, 127, 
128, 130 n, 132-139, 146, on 
Speusippus’ doetnnes, 139 - 143 , 
and Xenocrates, 144, 145 
Philosophy, 149-255 , difference 
between Plato and, 150, 238, 


239 , the leality of physical natuie, 
150, 151 , fundamental conceptions, 
152 - 169 , conceptions of change 
and purpose, 153-157 5 nature of 
the existent, 153, 154, 156, 172, 
175-177, 182, gradation oft fixed 
natural types, 141 n., 154, 156, 

157, 171, 172, 191, 794, 195, 220, 
236, 270 , actuality an I potentiality, 
155, 160 , form and' matter, 156, 

158, 159, 264 , relativity of matter, 
158 , rh tI elvat, 159 , unscien- 
tific view of nature, 157 , concep- 
tion of development, 1<^, theoiy 
of real causation, zb , prime 
mover, God, zb, 161, 162; etei- 
nity of the ivorld of geneiation, 
161, 220, 235, 240, 241 , doctrine of 
the soul, 163-169, 199-231, 282, 
nature of the immortality of the 
soul, 165 , yoSs, 167, 168, 190, 
195-198, 200 n, 204, 217-231, 
243 - 251 , negative character of 
the ultimate leal existent, 168; 
hiatus in Aristotle’s metaphysics, 
zb , 169 , theory of knowledge, 170- 
198 , prmciple of contradiction, 54, 
172-177 , the concrete individual, 
182-186, syllogism and induction, 
186 190 , ultimate data of know- 
ledge, 190-198 , immediate object 
of apprehension, 193, 194 , induc- 
tion and the universal, 194, 195 ; 
intuition and discursive thought, 
195 - 198 , psychology, 199 - 231 , 
general nature of soul, 199 - 204 ; 
the sensitive soul, 204-213 , inter- 
mediates between sense-peiceptiUn 
and reason, 213-217 , the rational 
soul, 217 - 227 , truth, 226, 246 , 
leason in man and absolute reason, 
227-231 , intelhgibihty of the uni- 
verse, 240, 241 , difficulties of 
Aristotehanism, 240 255 , concep- 
tion of end, 153-157, 166, 205, 246 , 
divine unity and conciete multi 
phcity, 248, 249 , doctrine of 
reason, later development, 249-254 ; 
fundamental dualism, 254, 255 ; 
modification of his views by Peripat- 
etics, 249-251 , and Stoics, 257-294 ; 
continuity of Stoic and Aristotelian 
doctrine, 263, 264-269, 270 , etei 
nity and unity of the system of 
existence, 264 , doctrme of Tri/eu^ua, 
230, 269 , macrocosm and micro- 
cosm, 272 See also Index of 
Authorities 
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Aristozeaua. See Index oC Authon 
tie& 

Art Sophists and theory of lO 
opposed to Kari ipva v 146 as 
cause in the world of generation 
15^ relation to chance 157 re 
suit of espt^ence 18v 234 

Artificial obj cts excluded from tho 
Ideas 146 j 

Asceticism tJndency of rationalism 
to <6 

As ent Stoic conception of 279 28 

Usociation of ideas 102 laws of 

of essential relation 
ibij of existence and definition 
19i 

Atomism m Antisthcnca theory of 
knowledge 81 

Atomists their cnticism of popular 
theology anticipated by Veaum 
andcr 12 conception of void w 
the indiTtstblo juunfum of the 26 
theory of perception antianated by 
Anaxagoras »4 special doctnoes 
of 9 06 dutmctioo between con 
Tcution and nature 70 effect on 
the Cyrenates 79 their unite 

physical 109 

Atomf nature of 61 and n differ 
cnees among 01 question of 

weight xi mofement 6** cx 
nIaoaUon of movement of rar 
letyofmuTomeutof 63 collision of 
1 ^ Tortex motion tb intcUigiblo 
atoms Megananvtcw 8 86 

Atropos Xcnocratcs name for tho 
4ntelhgiblo world 14v 

Attraction principle of in Anaxa 
goros 53 m Empedocles 66 58 

Augustine St and tho tiicory of 

Ideas 100 

Averrocs llo«cbd) theory of 

vs 239 1 2^4 doctnno of 

unto 2 3 Seo also Index of 

Authorities 

Axioms nature of mathematical 171 
common and special 172 190 
196 nature of demonstration from 

172 axiom of contradiction 17'^ 
D7 

Beautiful identified with the good 
(Stoics) 291 

Being relation of true to world of 
generation (Plato) 109 as such 

173 

Belief Stoic conception of *^8^ 


•>17 ^ 

AssuTnr.>Ki 


Biological tendency in early Greek 
thought 49 

Body Platonic explanation of the 
{Ttnuiw) 1 2 natural bodies pos 
sessiDg life JOO 201 organised 
201 202 relation of soul and 
201 202 203 as subject of pre 
dication 203 gradation of oi^u 
ised bodies 203 
Bryso 89 

Burnet J hts interpretation of 
Anaximanders doctnne of mnum 
erablo worlds 11 hia Early Greel. 
PAtfoiopAy cited 8 (10 2n I cd ) 
p 3 53 (5‘> 2al cl ) p 13 64 
(59 2nd cd ) t6 67 n 66 (59 u 
2 2nd cd ) p 14 62-73 (61 7'’ 

2nd cd ) p J 67 (64 2nd ed ) 
p 11 <9{ (§«9 2ndtd) p. 16 
93 f p 18 13^ (149 2nd cl) 

p 46 32.; (§ 167 2nd ed ) p 37 
iCO f (2i9f '’aded ) p 57 3 j) 3 
f (c. 9 2nd cd.) p 69 (footnote in 
each case) 

Calhas (any individual man) 234 
CallippuB 50 n. 

Cameades (Academic an) 260 n 
cnticism of Stoics 261 
Category Vristotehau of o afa 1 n 
Cause mntenal 3 of change soul as 
6 mind as 2 love and hate as 
6 of the mixed class (P/tf«5us} 
11> f of self ongmatmg move 
ment, soul os 116 f eitaut, PI 
mechanical (Aristotle) 137 Good 
not,toSpeu4ippu3 141 in Platonic 
definition of Idea 14 final os 
form 156 t>pcs of efficient m 
world of generation t6 necessity 
of a first, 160 nature of efficient 
*b of first 161 239 «48 know 
ledge of 18.; efficient and fin 1 
**4l final and mec! anical indcnti 
fication by Stoics 2<3 Stoic defi 
nttion of t5 n 

Chance in Anstotle theory of nature 
137 157 relation to art 1 7 
Change denied by Eleatics 40 
and n Heracutus law of 44 
its meaning 46 interpretation of 
by Plato 10 Atomist explanation 
of 62 charactenstic of the world 
of generation 116 129 soul the 
principle of 116 117 causes of 
(JViiMTOs) 125 not explained by 
we Ideas, 132 Anstotle s cnticism 
of Platonic explanation it 135 in 
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Xenocrates, 145 ; Aiistofcle’s concep- 
tion of 151, 152, 155, 

158 and n , as realisation of ends, 
155, subdivision of, zb n , nega- 
tive element m {arepijcrii}, %b , TCant 
on, zb , material element m world 
of, 158, 159 , and the prime mover, 
161, 226 , distmction between self- 
generated and accidental move- 
ment, 163 , prmciple of self -gen- 
erated movement, zb , potentiality 
and actuahty in, 219 
Chaos, ongmal condition of matter, 
51. 

Chronology of Platonic dialogues, 
92-98, 114 f. 

Chrysippus (Stoic), 259 and n , 260 , 
theory of atcrdrjo'is, 278 , and 
the Sceptic aupdri}s, 294 n 
Ciceio, reference to Anaximander, 11 
f ; on Stoic terminology, 278 n , 

279, 281 and n , 282, 284, 293 n 
See also Index of Authorities 

Civilisation origm of, speculation 
on, 70 

Cleanthes (Stoic), 259 and n , identi- 
fication of Tb i)yep.oviK6v with the 
sun, 272 n , theory of atffOija-is, 278 
See also under List of Authorities 
Cleitomachus (Academician), 260 n 
Clement, on Speusippus, 139 See 
also under List of Authorities 
Clotho, Xenocrates’ name for the 
sensible, 145 

Colour, potential and actual, 220 
Common notions {Koival ^vvoiai), 
meanmg of, m Stoic philosophy, 

280, 286 

Complexity, m object or act of appie 
hension and the problem of error, 
82 , types of, 83 , Plato on, zb ; 
voT]r6if as complex, 221 , in judg- 
ment, 223 

Compound {crvvQeTov), nature of con- 
crete existent, 156 , form and 
matter m, zb , compound ovcrla as 
object of 144 n 
Comprehensio, 280 n , 282 n , 284, 
285 

Conception, Dugald Stewart on, 
214 n 

Concrete, thing, nature of the existent 
subject (rdSe tI), 154 , as actuahty, 

155 , relation to peraPoKi], zb , 
compound nature of {crwdeTov), 

156 , existence, fixed types of, 171, 
172, 194, 195 , existents, prmciple 
of contradiction and, 173-177 , ex- 


istents, perception of, 206 , mdi- 
vidual, 182 - 186 , relation of, to 
abstract notion, 218 ; lyid abstract, 
Aristotle’s failure to cohnect, 227 , 
existence, and truth, 216 , world, 
and the divine mover, 248 , (indi- 
vidual, not known 1-y the divine 
intelligence (Averroea', 254 and n 
Condensation and rarelj ction, 11, lb 
Conduct, problem of, speculation on, 
61 , importance of, to Socrates, 75, 
76 , in Aristotle, 244 
Consciousness, sense - perception as, 
211 , i/ovs as, 225 v 
Constancy, as mtelhgibihty^^i.4^ 
Constitution, of the body, 64 , of man, 
289 

Contemplation, life of, as the highest 
good of man, 245 , contrasted with 
practical life, zb 
Contingency, matter as, 158 
Continuity, nature of Parmenides’ 
One, 32 , factor in space, 294 
Contradiction, impossibility of, accord- 
ing to Anaxagoras, 54, 177 , and to 
Antisthenes, 80, 82, prmciple of, 
172-177 , double reference of, 173 , 
incapable of proof, 174, and sub- 
jective thinking, 175 , necessity of, 
176 , Herachtean, Protagoreali, de- 
nial of it, zb , 177 

Corporeal, Eleatic One, 34, Plato’s 
explanation of the, 122 , conditions, 
relation of vovs to, 217 f , nature of 
reality, 265 ff, 286, 287, 288, vir- 
tues, 266 , presentations, 287 
Cosmology, and mythology, 3 , of 
Anaximander, 9 ff , Pythagorefih, 
24 ff , threefold division of the 
universe, 24, 25 , Xenocrates’, 144 
f , Plato’s, 119-122, Aristotle’s, 
152, 240, Stoic, 266-274 
Cosmos, Pythagorean conception, 24 , 
m Heraclitus, 44 , in Anaxagoras, 
53 , nature of {Timcnus), 119 , soul 
of, zb , 120, 199 f , Stoic view, 266- 
274, 277, 278, 282, 286-288 
Courage, Stoic definition, as primaiy 
virtue, 293 

Cratylus (Platonic dialogue), leference 
to Antisthenes, 82, basis of doc- 
trme of Ideas m, 99 
Creation, mode of {Tzmceus), 119, 120 , 
Chiistian doctrme of, 161 
Criterion, of knowledge, 65, 278-281, 
286 

Cube, Pythagorean equivalent of the 
earth, 25 
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Cjcle ^axuQaaders doctnnQ of a 
8 n 9 14 f of existence involved 
mPytbagycandoctnDC 20 Empc 
doclea etiectcd by love and hate 
56 four stages in 57 of genera 
tioi^ in Plalo H5 

Cynic doctnnA relation to of Socratic 
ethics 76 iicoryofknonlcdgc /9 
83 effect 0 \ the Stoics *>08 **59 
291 

Cyrenaics ethics of and Dcmocnlus 
60 ctlucal views 73 f 


Data ult,^te of knowledge 190 
19^>.«^deQionstrablc 192 194 
source of 105 tnodo of appro 
« benaion of pnmary 190 
Deduction Anatotlo on 187 
Deductive construction of univciM 
131 

Definition invented by Socrates 74 
94 Antisthenca on 80 Spcuaip* 
pus on 143 Arutotle on 1 9 
197 

Degree and the operation of sense 
217 t>o X not subject to th of 
teoBioo, 263 

Demoentus bu doctnno of innumcr 
ablft worlds compared with An 
manders 11 f bis philosophy 
CO 33 marks trooeitioa from tradi 
tionai to hutoncal period of philo 
sophy 07 new character of hie 
problems tb and definition 94 
Demonstration principles of ( ins 
totle) 171 subject matter b 
^aturo of 172 syllogisUo modo of 
w axioms in xb nature of its 
subject 191 weakness of the 
thcorj 192 an I intuition 19«> 
196 and first pnnciplca 23** S' 
Design m the cosmos (Plato) 119 
Desire functions of imd •pavrivtiara 
“IS 210 


Development Speusippus view of 
141 Arutotle 3 conception of IvS 
160 difiercnce from modern inter 
prctatioDS ib of the soul 166 
of knowledge 178 183 order of 
184 process of (Arutotle) 35 
236 cause of 236 of knonlodgo 
in man 233 234 237 238 
Dialectic Ilatos Arutotle on 134 
(Anatotelmn) 170 nature of its 
premisses t5 and n 178 187 
contrasted with apodictic 170 177 
178 subdivuion of Stoic logic 
and n 


Dialogue. Ilatomc chronology of 96 
theory of Ideas in earlier 97 
classiheation in earlier 98 ^vuion 
by dichotomy in later li Lutos 
laH skis chronology 115 
Dichotomy Platonic use of 98 not 
m earlier Ideal theory i5 
Difference in Elcaticism 47 im 
portanco of in Anaxagoras 3 
Platonic explanation of 98 110 
124 specific 154 accepted os 
ultimate (Anstotle) 239 deduction 
of (Platonic) tb in Stoics 284 
Diodorus Cronus (Sleganan) argu 
ments against potentiality and 
motion 84 f 

Dic^cncs Laertius on the Meganans 
84 value of his testimony t6 See 
also Index of Authorities 
Diogcncd of AjioUoaia views 4 in 
fiucnco on Stoic doctnne 263 
Discrete elcmcnU quantity 3/ 85 
87 aspect of space 294 
Discrunmation of common and specific 
Bcnsilles 207 of heterogeneous 
sensations 212 cl homogeneous 
sensations th and unity so S43 
Discursive reason thought 101 197 

Divine the unity of (Anstotle) 1 9 
nature of completed actually 160 
Idl 162 138 the unmoved mover 
161 clement in tho soul (vo t) 
loO mdividuahtj of 183 tuform 
devoid of mattor i5 element of 
ID tho universe 2'‘7 245 reason 
aud human tnstoUe a theory 
‘’31 '’4< ‘’iQ and tho concrete 
world ‘>48 and the aoUvo reason 
( 0 T VO nv k6x) 249 Averro s 
docinno of unto 253 nature of 
its knowledge 254 and n 
Dodecahedron Pjthagorean equival 
cot of the fifth unnamed element 

DoxograpKi Qnxxi DicU reference 
to 12. 

Dicami Demoentua explanation of 
61 Arutotle 8 tractate on 213 
Dualum m Plato s theory of Ideas 
Aristotle on 23 fundamental in 
Anstotle 2 j 4 '’5./ ‘’.<7 n Stoics 
attempt to avoid 45 258 27 29 
Dugold Stewart on conception 214 n 
Duties Stoic view 290 natural 
foundation of tb pnmary tb 
291 of a rational being 291 
relative t6 29*’ 
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Earth, in Aristotle, the cold-dry, 8 n , 
formed from the cube, according 
to the Pythagoreans, 25 , one of 
Empedocles’ four ‘ roots,’ 55 
Elaboration and intuition, 196 
Eleatic school, 25, 29 41 , Xenophanes, 
29, 30 , Parmenides, 32-36 , Zeno, 
38, 39 , llelissus, 40 , influence on 
the Pluralists, 49 , on Anaxagoras, 
51 , on Empedocles, 55 , relation 
to the Atomists, 59 , Atomist mis- 
interpretation of, 62 f , Eristics and, 
69 , Euclides and, 84 , Megarian 
agreement with, 86, 87, 88 , relation 
to Ideal theory, 109 , to Aristotle, 
168 

Elements, the four, 8 n , Pythagorean, 
25 , in Empedocles, 55 , Platonic, 
120 and n , 121, 123 , Aristotle’s 
fifth, 25 n , 230 , development of, 
from irj/eSjua, 269 f 
Empedocles, 13, 14 n , 55 and n , his 
philosophy, 55-58 

Empirical doctrine of knowledge, in 
Axistotle, 184, 185, 232 , Stoic 
tendency to, 259, 277 , knowledge 
(i/xTTeipla), 185, 204, 234 , logic, 
260 n 

End, of hfe, Democritus on, 66 , con- 
ception of, Aristotle’s, 153-157 , re- 
lation to change {/xerapoKri), 155- 
157 , to form, 156 , of man, 246 
Eneigy, continuous, of reason, 246, 

247 , pure, as the Divine first cause, 

248 

Enumeration, of species in mduction, 
189 , of instances, 190 
Epictetus (Stoic), 261 n , view of soul, 
275 n 

Epicureanism, 260, 261 , validity of 
sense - impressions, 283 , Epicurus’ 
doctrine of mnumerable worlds 
compared with Anaximander’s, 11 f 
Equilibrium of forces, 270 n 
Eristics, as a type of Sophist, 69 
Error, problem of, 82 , views of 
Antisthenes, Plato, and Aristotle, 
, possibility of, how arising, 83 , 
Stoic explanation of, 281 
Essence, of the individual, 181 , m- 
telhgible, of the subject of demon- 
stration, 192, transition to appre 
hension of, 193 , incapable of proof, 
194 , mtuitive apprehension of, by 
vovs, 195, 220, 222, 223 , immor- 
tahty of, 221 

Essential, Socrates on the, 94 
Eternity, of the world of generation 


(yeuecrts) in Plato, 115 , confirma- 
tion of, in T^mcmi3, 116, in Aris- 
totle, 161, 235, 240, ^4 ; of type, 
235, of human genus, 246, of 
truth, ib , Averroes « n, 253 
Ethics, Pythagorean, 27 Demotiitus’, 
60, 66 , Socratic, 76 ft/, deficiency of 
Socratic theory, 77 J'third division 
of Stoic philosophy,! 262, 289-294, 
subdivision of, 262 , primitive im- 
pulse of man, 289 , KaQi]Kovra, 290, 
291 , nature of virtue, 291 , natural 
and moral good, th , class of indif- 
ferent actions, 292 , clas^cation of 
virtues, 292-294 

Eubulides (Megarian), author of the 
fallacies of accident, 85 , 

Euclides (Megaiian), his teaching and 
school, 83 f 

Eudemus (Peripatetic) on Pythagorean 
doctrine of pre existence, 20 ; and 
phrase ‘to preserve phenomena,’ 
59 n , identification of the active 
reason with God, 249 
Euthydemus (Platonic dialogue), date 
of, 105 , theory of Ideas in, zb 
Evideniia, term used by Cicero for 
evapyeia, of presentation, 279 
Evil, soul, 117 , as first priyieiple, 
duality, 143 , problem of. Stoic 
view, 274 

Evolution, Aristotle and, 236 
Excluded Middle, law of, 173 
Existence, unity of, Xenophanes on, 
31 , Ionic conception, zb , Eleatic 
doctrme, 35 , Zeno’s arguments for, 
38 , conception of, Platonic, l^^O , 
Speusippus’, zb , Xenociates’, 144, 
Aristotle’s thieefold division of 
realm of, 153, nature of the ex- 
istent subject, zb , fixed types of, 
141 n , 154, 157, 181, 182, 194, 
195 , compound nature of the ex- 
istent, 156, and truth, 97, 129, 130, 
226, 246 , difficulty of Aristotle’s 
theory of, 167 , corporeal nature of 
(Stoics), 265-274, 286, 287, 288 , of 
the mcorporeal, 286, 287, 288 
Experience, and the order of appre- 
hension, 184, 185, 204, 234 

Faculty, of sense perception, 208 , of 
vision and its exercise, 209 , defined 
by its object, 211 , of apprehending 
concrete fact and essence, 218 , of 
first principles, 232-239 
Fallacy of accident, Eubulides, 85 
Fate, Stoic view of, 273 
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Fates the three Xenocratea use of 
145 

Fu« m Aristotle the hot dry, 3 n 
HeracUtu\ reality 41 doctnae of 
iicK pug s and □ root of 
Erjpedoclel 55 clement of body 
of cosmos (Knutus) 120 as fuoda* 
mental eleucnt, Stoic view 203 
2oo fiery I vapour (tv* /ut) 206 
2i2 distinguished as ir p TtxviN r 
from ordinoT) fire 260 n 
First cause mover 160 226 
Fixed types Anstotlos theory of 
la nature 141 n 154 lo7 171 
104j^a 23b deviation from 1 7 
monsters i5 Anstotles concep 
tion of in logic and mctaphysica 
• 181 and the principle of contra 
diction %L numerical plurality of 
182 gradation of 1^4 1 9 270 
Form ( \^totle) and matter I 6 158 
159 relation to Gual cause in 
the heavenly bodies 1''9 as abstract 
essence expressed in definition t5 
in mathematics 167 223 pure the 
divine as 183 223 soul os 201 
202 soul as placo of forms 218 
as mUUigible essence -36 237 
and matt^ Aristotle s doctnoe of 
diA eloped by Stoics 204 26^ and 
n 2o3 ri as forts 2C6 267 
Formal logic 17o 187 
Free will Stoic denial of 273 2^4 
oflturo of m the foi^r 281 
luDctiou good as performance of i7 
scale of in living beings 164 1C5 
*^00 of tlie soul 200 S of sense 
• of common sense 207 dis 
tuiction bct>^ccn scosiUve and 
nuintiTC ‘^08 combinatiou of 
unity and plurality in one 21** 
of understanding 213 214 2lv 
of reason desire and Td9>ia a 
21^ 216 

General notion Socrates on «4 f 
maxims nothing deducible from 
172 187 

Generalisation proce«a of and the 
Ideas 106 110 f 

Generation absolute denied by Ele 
atics 83 49 and by Vnaxagoras 
51 world of and the Pytliagorean 
pa <lv 25 denied by Meganons 
86 99 Platonic Ideas and 98 
mode of being (Plato) 99 102 109 
116 119 120 129 twofold Oivisioa 
of 102 matenahty of 120 12^ 


1‘’7 soul m, 119 120 explana 
tion of 127> 130 ‘’38 relation to 
tho absolute 131 Aristotle a cnti 
cism of Plato a view 133 13>> 
effort towards perfection m 137 
os a system of reali ed ends lu5 
two causes in 1''6 chance and 
spontaneity m 187 lo7 eternity 
of II 116 161 2‘’0 2S5 240 
241 operation ot the dmne in 
161 lo'’ ‘’42 eternity of t>pe 
in 2‘’0 23b relation to o r b 
‘’37 fundamental animal function 
*’03 faculty of 76 
Generic uuivcrsals Ideas as 89 133 
character of intclhgible umts 107 
Genetic account of science Stoics 
2S0 theory of judgment, 2S2 
Geometrical magnitude, mode up of 
mdivisible elements 26 87 140 
Speusippus prmciplo of 141 14** 
Geometry as an abstract science 22 
separalioQ of form from matter duo 
to Pythagoras i5 relation to arith 
meUc, t& relation between tho ele 
mcois and tlio flic solids m Pytb 
a^rean cosmologj 2o Democn 
tus and 60 

God Xenophanes on 80 existence of 
(tho gods) Protagoras on 71 AntU 
ihcncson 89 Anstotlo s conception 
of tlio unmoved mover 160 161 
uature of 161 16- unity of 169 
10- and u as puro self conscious 
reason 1C2 identified with tho 
active reason (Eudemus) ‘’49 
(\Jexanderof Aplirodisiaa) *’ 1 and 
matter Zono s view 207 Stoic loc 
Innc 268 and n. supremo mmd 
\iy t gitppa. 4t 273 
Qomperz UeThdanutht Heft 

I 260 n 

Good discussion of tho by Socrates 
*7 identified by Euehdoa with the 
One 84 m Plato 100 ill 123 
soul 117 Speusippus view of 141 
not identified with tho One by Speu 
sippuB 14*’ identified with tho One 
by Ilato 143 in Platonic mter 
prciation of tho universe 241 op 
position of evil and 274 291 292 
identified with the Beautiful (Stoic) 
‘’91 natural and moral %b per 
feet it 

Good sense primary virtue 93 
Goigias type of sophist 69 n 71 
metaphysical speculation <2 ag 
nosticism of i6 
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Gorgias (Platonic dialogue), 69 n 
Gradation, of mental processes (Plato), 
102 , of fixed types m nature 
(Aristotle), 154-159, 171, 194, 236, 
270, of organised bodies and psychi- 
cal activity, 203 , of the mtelligible, 
222, 226 , of the operations of reason, 
229 

Happmess, definition of, Socratic and 
Cynic, 76 , Aristotle’s, 244 
Harmony, Pythagoreanresearches into, 
23 , scientific results of doctrme 
of, 24 , Pythagorean doctrme of, 
and Pythagorean ethics, 28 , defini- 
tion of soul as, zb , conception of, 
according to Heraclitus, 45 , scope 
of the law of harmony, zb , with 
nature. Stoic conception, 289 291 
Hate, Empedocles’ separating force, 
56 

Hearing {uKori), animal function, 204 
Heavenly bodies, Anaximander’s view 
of, 10 , m Plato, 123 , Aristotle’s 
view of, 152, 154 and n , matter 
and form in, 159 , each suz generis, 
zb , movements of, how caused, 162 
n , movement of, and psychical 
change (Plato), 200 
Hedonism, Anstippus’ doctrme of, 78, 
Herachtus, opinion of Pythagoras, 18 , 
doctrmes, 42 48 , opposition of his 
school to the Atomists, 70 , Prota- 
goras and, 71 , efiect on the Cyren- 
aics, 79 , Antisthenes’ use of Hera- 
chtean view of names, 82 , influence 
on Plato, 93 , denial of law of con- 
tradiction, 176 and u , influence on 
Stoic logic and physics, 258, 263, 
269 , and Stoic doctrine of language, 
276 n 
Hesiod, 5 

Heterogeneous sensations, 212 and n 
Hippolytus See under List of Author- 
ities 

Historical period, transition from tra- 
ditional to, m philosophy, 67, com- 
position, origin of, 70 
Homogeneous sensations, 212 and n 
Human species, permanence of (Aris- 
totle), 236, 246 , process of reahsa- 
tion of type m, 236 , form and 
matter m, 237 

lamblichus See Index of Authorities 
Icosahedron, Pythagorean equivalent 
of water, 25 

Idea, innate, 102, 114 , use of word in 


English philosophy, 278 n , repre- 
sentation of, m speech, 287, repre 
sentative, theory of, zb 
Idealism, modem, and P,frato’s theory 
of Ideas, 114 , ‘ absolut d knowledge ’ 
of, 281 n I" ^ 

Ideas, Platonic theory d’, influence of 
Socrates on, 77, 94 K Idea distin- 
guished fiom Megarjan unit, 89 , 
Polyxenus’ argument against, zb , 
early form of the theory, 91-103 , 
ongm of theory m early specula- 
tion, 91, 93 , development of, 92- 
96, Aristotle’s evidence, 92 If , 
connexion of later form wHJ^Pyth- 
agoreanism, 95 , importance of dis- 
tinction of knowledge fiom pei- 
ception to theory of, 97, inter con-' 
nexion among, zb , properties of, 
98, correlation of, to reality, 97, 
99 , apprehended by vovs, 101, and 
avdfivTjffis, 102 , and theory of in- 
nate ideas, zb , contemporary criti- 
cism, 104-108 , answered ui Par- 
menides, 105, 106, 108 , as natural 
types, 106, 113 , as absolute 

existence, 106-108, 119, 129 , not 
isolated from one another (Sojphzst), 
110 , m the Philebus, 112 , relation 
of, to the soul, 114-118 , mddem 
mterpretations of later theory, 
114 f , objective existence of, 118 , 
types of, in Tzmceus, 123 , and 
numbers, 124, 126, 128, 145 , Aris- 
totle on later theory, 127, 128, 132- 
135, 138, 139 , matenal element in 
the, 127 , and the world of genera- 
tion, 130, 132 , and cbange, failuPj 
of Plato’s explanation, 132 , modi- 
fications of Platomc school, 139- 
147 , Speusippus, 142 , nature of, 
143-146 , Xenocrates, 145-147 
^Identity, exclusive of difference, An- 
tisthenes’ view, 80 , Megarian view, 
86 , Stoic, of mdiscemibles, 267, 
269 

Imagmation {ipavraala), 204 , as in- 
termediate between sense-percep- 
tion and reason, 213, 214 , distin- 
guished from sense-perception and 
understanding, 214 , activity of the 
soul called forth by sensation, 215 , 
distinguished from memory and 
remmiscence, 216 , connexion with 
thought, 237, 242, 243 
Immortality, of the soul (Plato), 116 , 
of the race, 165 , of reason, 221 
Impression, 79, 278, 283 
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Impulse {ipiii}) relation to mtelb 
gence 289 nature of in man 
lb 290 ard n 

Incommensurability Pythagorean doc 
trme of 2^37 

Incorporeal (inception of the 31 
forms 87 Ideas as 98 mode of 
existence oljthe 287 288 
Indeterminate void of the Pythagor 
eans 25 dyad the (i) dp cr 1 5 dt) 
m Plato 127 Speusippus use of 
142 a fundamental principle of 
Xenocrates 145 divisible of S^rkcus 
interpreted by Xenocrates as 147 
Indivi^al sense impressions (Cyren 
aic) (9 elements is Antisthenes 
^ theory 81 essence of identical 
with i7{^ma sjaetes 154 antithesis 
between universal and (Anstotle) 
179 181 the concrete 182 188 
apprehension of 193 194 Iran 
Eitjon from immediate apprehen 
Sion to essence 193 and sense 
perception »34 as cause of 
change 236 as realised type ib 
rS oj *567 everything in the uni 
^erse 2t)7 269 2<1 <>84 
Individualism subjectiie of the 
Cynics 259 

Indinfible quanta 26 plenum 36 
units 38 bodies 61 acts of ap 
prehension corresponding to per 
emta 81 inUUigiOiCia 88 f lines 
(aro>( t yp np. 1) Xenocrates doc 
trme of 146 in Platonic vmtmgs 
lb the m Timaui 120 14/ uni 
verssls 234 248 

InSUctiOD invented by Socrates 74 
Platonic interpretation of 97 98 
meaning of tuayuyi} (Anstotle) 
285 method of discovery of the 
universal contrast between 

syllogism and 188 6 yvyvs 
<r Moyiopdi 189 nature of truth 
obtamed by t6 and the umver 
sal 194 195 and ultimate char 
acters ib relativity of function 
of 19v mode of knowledge of ulti 
mates 284 

Ivfima tpecief 1 4 182 and n 
Infinite An t mander’a doctrine of 
the 7 8 n 12 S the first step 
towards abstraction 16 Pytha 
gorean 25 the One of Xenophanes 
31 m Plato 3 Philebuf 112 
Infinity of worlds Anaximanders 
doctrine of the 11 in Demociitiu 
68 


Innate ideas and the doctrine of 
ii>d)x.vi\int 10^ modem view of 
ami Ideal tbeoiy of Plato 114 
truths 280 

Inorgamc world Ideas of 123 
Intellect ( VO s) in Anaxagoras 52 m 
Plato 101 dinne element m the 
soul (Anstotle) 166 relation of 
to soul 167 mdependent of the 
body lb its immortahtj 168 
function of 190 195 and mduc 
tion lb as source of pnmary data 
lb peculiar to man 204 and n 
utemediate between sense percep 
tion and 213 217 275 f operation 
of 215 217 243 relation to 

soul 217 227 243 246 universal 
ity of 217 knowledge of itself 
225 244 in man and absolute 
227 231 245 *>48 as faculty of 
first principles 232 239 active and 
p^ive 220 '>21 239 244 246 
249 251 later interpretations of 

239 249 2^1 See also Heason 
Intellectual culture increased de 

mand for 67 end of 68 the 
Sophists and ib 
InUUtetus acquitituf 239 '’51 
Intdleetut adeptut '’53 
InUUtttut opens 249 251 
Intdieetui matcnal s 251 252 
Int<Pectu$ pafsihhs 249 
Intelligence hierarchy of (Arab doc 
tnne) 253 f the divine 2 4 and 
o relation to volition '’89 
Jnt^tgibUia Meganan 86 compared 
with the Ideas 104 109 ^no 
crates view of as numbers 146 
lateUigibility mark of real existence 
(Plato) 129 of tlie universe 240 
nature of in Plato and Aristotle 

240 241 constancy as tb 
Intelligible the twofold division of 

Platonic 101 apprehension of by 
VO j 221 2‘’5 as a unit 22'’ 2 5 
not connected with world of genera 
tion 226 228 248 
Interdependence of the umverse 269 
Intermediate between sense percep 
Uon and reason 213 217 the 
E mplest •pa.vToata (imagmation) 
213 214 

Intrusion of opposites Anaximander s 
doctnne of 8 f 

Intuition function of 19 and dis 
cursive thought (elaboration) 19o 
198 definition and 197 of v r 
its eimphcity 2 2 223 
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Ionian school, 5 ft , characteristic 
of its methods, 17 

Isocrates, leference to Aiitisthenea 
the Cynic, 80 See also Index of 
Authoiities 

Jackson, H , inteipreiation of latei 
Ideal theory, 113, 114, 115 

Jowett, interpretation of later Ideal 
theory, 114 

Judgment, logical process of, 196 , m 
definition, 197 , function of man, 
201 , about practical matters ((pp6i/- 
Tjcris), 213 , unity of, 222 , synthesis 
and analysis in, 223 , Stoic theory 
of, 280 n , 283 

Junspi udence, mfluence of the Stoics 
on Eoman, 261 

Justice, a square, Pythagorean defini- 
tion, 28 , primary virtue, 293 

Jiistiiia, 293 n 

'Eant, definition of change, 158 , body 
as equilibrium of forces, 270 n 

Knowledge, theory of, of Alcmacon of 
Croton, 27, Heracliteau, 47, Demo 
ciitus’ two types of, 65 , Protagoras 
on, 69 , and Gorgias, 72 , Socrates’ 
theoiy of, 73 f , virtue as, 76 , 
Cyrenaic theory of, 79 , Cynic 
theory of, 79 83 , correlated with 
real existence m Plato, 97, distin- 
guished from perception and opinion, 
zb , 99 , absolute, 106, 143, 281 u , 
Xenocrates on, 144 , threefold dn i- 
sionof,z6 , Aristotle’ s theory of, 168- 
198 , metaphysical principles of, 177- 
182 , ambiguity of the term, 177 , 
a modification of Platonic antithesis 
between types of, 177, 178 , devel- 
opment of, 178 , ‘is of the univer- 
sal,’ 179 , order of, 184 , empirical 
doctiine of, Aristotle, zb , 185 , of 
the cause or universal, how gamed, 
185 , distinction between relative 
and absolute, 186, 188, 192, ulti- 
mate data of, 190-192, natuie of 
immediate, 193 , and induction, 
194, 195 , intuition and discmsive 
thought, 195-198, 225, con elation 
to truth, 226, reason as faculty of 
first pimciples of, 232-239, oiigin 
of, in experience, 234 , eternity of, 
246, 247 , and its object, 249 , Stoic 
theory of, 275 - 288 , mechanical 
explanation of, 277 , and presenta- 
tions, 278, 284 , criterion of, 278, 
279, virtue as (Socrates), 292 


Lachesis, Xenocrates’ name for the 
world of opinion, 145 
Language, faculty of, 27fi and n 
Zaws, last work of Platmll7, elabor- 
ation in X of earlienAuew of soul, 
zb , the good and bav soul, ilA^ 132 , 
summary of Plato’s n cural theology, 
139 , reference to Aristotle m, zb 
Leibniz, theory of Monads, 150 
Leucijipus, origmatoi of Atomisb 
doctrine, 59 , follower of Parmen- 
ides, zb 

Life, in the concrete realm, 199 201 , 
soul as the principle of, 163, 200- 
203 , scale of functions vl 10 1> 
165, 200 , and the body, 163, 201, 
202 , primary functions, 203 f , the 
contemplatne, as realisation of vovs, 
245 , contrasted ivith the prac- 
tical, zb 

Light, illustiation of vovs zronjTiKSs, 
220 


Like to like, doctrine of Empedocles, 
57 f 

Limited and unlimited, distinction in 
Pythagoreamsm, 23 , m Plato, 112 
Locke, ‘substance’ of, 153, IJssay on 
Human Undei standing, 278 n 
Logic, Zeno, 38 , in Socrates. 73 f , 
94 , Antisthenes, SO , in Ehchdes, 
84 , in Plato, 97, 98, 100 , Aristo- 
telian, 154, 170 S , the syllogism, 
170, 186 f , principles, special and 
general, 171, 172, pimciple of 
contradiction, 172 - 177 , excluded 
middle, 173, formal, 175, 187, 
induction, 185, 188-190 ; jirocesses 
of, distinct from intuition, {^6 , 
position m Stoic philosophy, 262 ; 
, subdivision of, zb , Stoic confusion 
between psychology and, 277 
Lotze, on Plato’s conception of the 
Idea, 130 n , on Aristotle’s criti- 
cism of Plato, zb , view of the uni- 
versal, 242 n 

Love, Empedocles’ combmmg force, 
56 

Lucretius, on sense-perception, 47 n , 
expoundei of Epicurean doctrine, 
260 n See also Index of Authori- 
ties 

Lutoslawski, W , on the chronology of 
Plato’s dialogues, 115 , mterpieta- 
tion of later Ideal theory, zb , view 
of the soul in, zb 


Macrocosm, 272 
Magnanzmitas, 293 n 
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Major term 169 

Malcbranchc mtcrpretabion of tho 
Ideal thtVy 100 2».4 n 
Maa ongmtV form of 12 the mcaa 
urc, <1 iTine elemcat ui 16S 
fu/ettoaa if «04 and n o c 
peculiar tej 201 reoaon m and 
tho absolute reason '’27 231 **47 f 
individual development of 236 237 
conditions of ius knoivfedge 237 
apprcliension of the universal 42 
243 and at 245 ‘>46 271 
reason and lower faculties in '’49 
ff port of the universe /2 tm 
puI36 ID 2S9 290 ‘’01 rational 
constitution of 269 
^any One and 14 n 31 3r &7 10 
10/ 111 1'’/ 130 133 141 14„ 
1 9 168 212 234 
3farcus Aurelius (Stoic) 261 n 275 n 
See also Index of Authontics 
Mamage Protogoras on 71 
Material cause pnnaplc or substra 
turn 3 Plato a cxplanstiou of the 
122 factor in the Ideal realm 
I”/ 

Matenolism cncicuiu of 
87 f 26^ Stoic 265 268 

of world of gcscratioa 

Mathematical ratios rclatioo to tho 
Ideas {Ttmaut) 124 and eauA 
tions 126 04 <^nt«nts of the Ideal 
world 128 

ilathcmatics Pj tbogorcan interest id 
1/ Bjmbohc interpretation of 19 
^nduence on philosophy A dis 
covery of incommensurablcs *6 of 
tho regular solids \l/ geometry os 
an abstract suence J theorem of 
the sum of the mterlor angles of a 
plane triangle i5 Pj thagoreaa 
conception of numbers 23 lytba 
^orean doctrine of proportion U> 
F} thagorean theory of tho relation 
between the five solids and tho cle 
ments 2 hue made of indivuible 
points 26 conception of discrcto 
quantity asenbed to tho Pytha 
goreans on doubtful evidence 37 
opposition of Democritus and Prota 
goras 66 Platonic view of lOX 
relation to tho Ideal theory 
127 form of m(mv<^ i 101 twofold 
character of ti in Ttmaut 122 
form and matter in 167 and n 
nature of axioms in 171 nature of 
apprehension in 218 223 


Matter Anstotle s notion of 3.^ 
Anaxagoras characterisation of 
51 chaotic state of t& move 
meat in S' t u'’ action of yo s 
upon 53 element m the concrete 
existent 1 b common basis of 
tho potential and the actual tb 
03 substratum of change IviS as 
potential existence t& as contmg 
ent individuality i5 relativity 
of tb indcterminato final matter 
tb and Duoicncal multiplicity 

t& 19 and tlio divine nature 
1^9 1S3 in the heavenly bodies 
159 m mathematics 16/ and n 
as potentially manifold 182 body 
os in rclaliou to soul 183 in theory 
of fo s 219 (T failure of Anstot 
citan psychology to explain 226 
mauifestation of the mtelligiblo 
through ‘’'’S 248 Stoic theory 
of influence of Inaxagoras 263 
Kpac t t& influence of Anstotle a 
doctnue of 204 developed by 
Stoics \b '’6 ‘’6b as fire 266 

primary »68 unquahhed i5 n 

Me oiog 'Stoic conception of .87 f 

ilechanical movement b explanation 
in Anaxagoras, 3 conception of 
tho universe implied by Anstotle 
13C representation f tho process 
of knowledge 7/ .<8 

Mechanics failure of the Greeks to 
conceive 2i0 n Stoic 2/0 '’/S 
'»/4 

Mcdi oval interpretation of Anstotle s 
doctrine of t '’39 2 1 ff 

Megarun school 83 89 agreement 
vviUi Cynics m theory of ultimate 
83 Luclidcs S3 85 Eubufides 
and tho falhcj of Occident 8 
view of predication 86 f theory 
mconsisleucy of 87 opposition to 
expcncuce theory Plato on 
t& 88 unit 83 S9 view of world 
ofgenoration comparcdwith Plato s 
99 tnUU gxbdxa compared with 
the Platonic Ideas 104 109 at^u 
mont ‘the Third Man 89 107 

Melissus contrasted by Anstotle with 
Pannenidc 3 non spatial char 
acter of Being 40 on qualitative 
alteration i5 

Memory {nviinii) 165 204 man mal 
t6 tractate OQ m the Parta 
Aoturof a 213 distinguished from 
reminiscence and imagination 216 
ansing from perception -34 
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Mcno (Platonic dialogue), doctrine of 
avd/xvTjais in, 102 

Metaphj sics, tlie Eleatic, 29, 36 , 
Plato’a latei, 104-113; final, 110- 
128, of the Academy, 111-117, 
Aristotehan, 159-162, 172-180, 
nature of hiatus in Anatoccliaii, 
167 f , object of Aristotelian, r6 ov 
if Sv, 173, uicluded m Phjsics, by 
Stoics, 261 

Method, Zeno’s, 38 , Socratic, 73, 74, 
91 , Sophistic, 73 , of Euchdes, 81 , 
of division by dichotomy, 98 ; 
Platonic idea of, 129 
Microcosm, 272 

Middle term, relation of, to the con- 
clusion, 188 , in the inductive argu- 
ment, 189 , terms, limitation of 
number of, 196 
Mill, J S , vieiv of logic, 260 n 
ilinor term, 189 
Moderatio, 293 n 

Monism, of the Eleatics, 31 , of the 
Stoics, 258 , in physics, 261, m 
theory of knowledge, 275 , m 
ethics, 292, 291 

Monsters (repara), deviations from 
type, 157 

Moralil^, Protagoras concerned with, 
69, 71 , Socrates on, 75 ff , Stoic, 
289-294 

Motion, Zeno’s arguments agamst, 
39 f , confusion of absolute and 
relative, 40 , Melissus on qualitative 
alteration as distinct from, 41 , 
revolving, of Anaxagoras’ matter, 
52 , the source of, vovs, zh , of the 
atoms, 61 , explanation of, 62 , 
vortex, 63, Diodorus’ arguments 
agamst, 85 , self onginating, soul 
the prmciple of, 125, 142 , Aris- 
totle’s theory, 135 , the first cause 
of, 136, 160, 248 , teleological 
direction of, 136 , and change in 
general, 155 and n , subdivisions of, 
155 n ; to cause, function of the 
soul, dependent on sense apprehen- 
sion, 164 f , cosmic, and the soul, 
200 , relation of pleasure, pain, and 
appetition to, 203, 204 ; difficulties 
of Aristotelian theory of, 254 f , 
processes of soul, 258 n 
‘ Multiplicity, Zeno’s arguments agamst, 
38 , and unity, 222 , of intelhgible 
essences of the world of generation, 
248 See also Plurality 
Mythology, influence on philosophy, 
, 2, 3 , popular, Democritus’ explan- 


ation of, 61 , Sophistic speculation 
ou, 70 and u 

h 

Names, importance of, ^ Heraclitus, 
48 , in Antisthcncs, tr, 82 
Natural tjpei, Idcisf^, 106, f 113, 
theology, Plato’s, ik the isiirs, 
139 * 

Nature, ordinarj knowledge of, among 
the Greeks, 3 , distinction between 
convention and. Sophists on, 70 , 
Atomists on, ib , Plato on, 150 , 
chaneo and spontaneitj in, 137, 
157, in Platonic school, 145 f ; 
^iristotle’s conception of, 13i, 151, 
156, gradation of fived tjpes in, 
111 n , 151, 156, 157, 171, 172, 181, 
194, 236, 270, deviation from, 
157 , cause in the world of genera 
tion, 15o, m Strato, 257 n , m 
Stoics, 2b3-27i, eoniormity with, 
289, 290, 291 

Nebular theory, analogj of Auiixi- 
mander’a speculations with, 12, 
Necessity, in Democritua, 62 , in 
Tihuvua, 120 f , m propoaitioin, 
170, 191 

Negation, Plato’s explination of, in 
Ideal realm, 98 , 

Negatives excluded from the 'ideas, 
146 

Nemesiua Sec Index of Authorities 
Neo-Platonism, doctnnes of, 183 , as a 
development of Aristotehan theo- 
logy, lb ; interpretation of ^Vris- 
totchan doctrine of vdus, 239, 252, 
doctrine of absorption in the abgil- 
ute, 253 

Nomenclature, unscientific (Aristotel- 
ian), 213 

Nominalism, jlntisthenes’, 81, 259, 
265 n , in the Stoic philosophy, 
259, 265 n , 277, 288 
Notion, general, m Socrates, 74, 87 , 
class notion, 86 ; Idea as generic, 
86, 133 , Idea as, in the mind, 106 , 
common (Stoic), 280, 286 
Numbers, Pythagorean theory of, 21 , 
the essence of thmgs, zb , conceived 
arithmetically by Pythagoras, 23 , 
space dimensions of, zb , doctrine of 
proportion of, zb , barrenness of 
the Pythagorean theory, 24 , separ- 
ated by void, 25 , indivisibility of, in 
space, 26 , type of Idea, m Tmeeus, 
124 , Speusippus’ view of, 141, 142 , 
Ideas as, zb , Xenocrates’ view , 115 , 
Ideas distinguished from, by Plato, 
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as aainpxifioi 143 and n Xeao 
crates view o{ inttUtgiiilia os 146 
hutntioD umplest function of life 
164 200 v02 necessity of 203 
senses neoXsarj for 204 distmc 
tioi)betwee.l scusitiTO and nutntivo 
functions 2jS 

Object of apprehension tho immedi 
ate 193 f 

Objective philosophy replaced by sub 
jective 67 

Objectivity 233 28u 
Octahedron Pythagorean equivalent 
of 25 

Odd and oven distinction important 
m Pythagorcaniam '*3 
J[^cia(SUiioTiew) 290 pnmary %b 
KaropOvnara 291 

One lytbagoreanthcoryof 23 Xeno 
phanea on 31 Ionic conception 
lb Eleatic doctnoe 35 /coos 
arguments, 33 identified by 
Euebdea with tho Oood 84 the 
andtbeitany 14 n 105 107 111 
130 234 Speustfpus on 141 143 
Arutotle s cnbcism of \b Xeoo 
crates on 14sr 14i InstoUo s doc 
tnno of the 1^9 168 tho Cleatic 
lOSy negatiTo character of the s6 
Opinion ) and truth 32 and 
uowlodgo 80 83 Platonic aoti 
tbcBia 99 103 antithesis between 
science and ( Instotle) 170 177 
178 transition from to science 
178 as function of understanding 
•13 and btoic '^Slandn 
Offsites Jtn m uder’s doctnne of 
the 8 Pythagorean 23 f in 
Panncnides 33 

Opposition implication of harmony in 
according to Hcrachtua 4.i naturo 
of logK^ 176 fundamental to 
thought and elaboration 196 
Order m the universe m Herachtus 
4o result of o > 53 f m Stoics 
288 239 290 291 
Oigan central 214 
Organio world represented by Ideas 
{Tinianu) 123 life relation to soul 
(Aristotle) 164 connexion 
Organism view of the universe as an 
247 290 

Orphic doctnne connexion with 
Pythagoreanism 19 

Pam (XvTTij) cause of movement 66 
203 


Fanmtius (Stoic middle school) 261 
n 

Farmemdes 32 bis poem tb his 
teaching 32 36 Plato s reference 
to 37 Leucippus follower of 69 
contradiction of his doctnne by the 
Atomists 60 his one predication 

8i 

Panncmdci (Platonic dialogue) cnti 
cum of Ideal theory in 105 108 
its nature 107 s 105 

ideas as notions or vap Stlyfi ra 
106 tho Third 2Ian argument m 
139 answers to contemporary 
cnticums 10< 108 relation of true 
being to the world of generation 
109 negative treatment ib 110 
Ideas and the inorganic 123 
theory of Ideas in 139 

Porticuior relation of to the Ideas 
89 98 100 104 105 107 111 130 
134 Arutotle s criticism of Plato s 
treatment 134 13./ antithesis 

between universal and Flatonu^ 
179 knowledge of rb S k irr r 
184 and n apprehension of by 
sense percepti n 18 193 indue 

boo from, 185 character of our 
Vnowledgo of 186 

Parta Naturalia tractates of Ana 
toUe 213 

Pearson F ogntrUt of Cltanthtt 2G2 
n 260 n. 270 n Pragmtmti of 
Ztno 265 n. 266 n 271 u ‘’«6 d 
‘>77 0 278 D 279 n '>80 n ‘>81 n 
282 o 

Per accuiens (ica ^ jier 

ception '>00 and a 

Pcjxepla 82 109 

Fereeption See Sense perception 

Perfect action 291 '>94 happiness 
294 

Peripatetics doctnne of reason 219 
250 *> 1 Strato of Lampsacus 
2 0 Alexander of Apbrodisios i& 
modification of Anstoteliamsm *>^7 
relation to tho Stoics 2o7 and n 
259 '>60 

Permanence of type 236 

Pertpivu {as term used by Cicero for 
the of presentations ^79 

PAodo (Platonic dialogue) chronology 
of 96 doctnne of a m 102 

relation of Idea to particulars and 
between Ideas 105 soul and body 
115 eternity of tho cycle of gen 
eration 116 relation of the soul 
to the Ideas and the Idea of Life 
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zb , the soul as the first principle 
of change, tb 

Phiedi us (Epicurean), 260 n 
Plmd/ius (Platonic ialogue), chron- 
ology of, 96 , account of generahsa- 
tion m, 100 , doctrine of avdiivticrts 
in, 102 , the soul the principle of 
self originating change, lib , soul 
has vision of the Ideas, 117 , elab- 
oration of position of, in LawS) %h 
Phenomenal, to ‘preserve’ the, 51, 59 
and n 

Pherecydes, 5 

Plulebus (Platonic dialogue), connex- 
ion between One and Jlany, 111 , 
classification of kinds of existence, 
112 , place of Ideas in classification, 
zb , lower limit of sensation, 126 
Philo of Larissa (New Academy), 
260 n 

Philodemus (Epicurean), treatise on 
logic, 260 n See also Index of 
Authoiities 

Philolaus (Pythagorean), on the soul, 
26 and n , threefold division of 
reality, 144 

Philosophy, distinguished from wiodom 
by Socrates aud Plato, 108 , depend- 
ent on the existence of Ideas, ib 
Physical, the Ionian school, m its 
ideas, 17 , Eleatic doctrine not, 34 
Physics, Stoic, 263-274 , metaphysics 
and, 261 f 

Place, existence of (Stoic view), 287 
Placita pTvtlosophorum See Pseudo- 
Plutarch in Index of Authorities 
Plato, influence of earlier thmkers on, 
1, 72, 97 , influence on Aristotle, 
1, 138, 149, 158, 163, 238 , refer- 
ence to Alcmseon of Croton, 27 , to 
Parmenides, 37 , to Zeno, zb , on 
Heraclitus, 42, 44, 46, 47 , on 
Anaxagoras’ vovs, 52, 53 , defini- 
tion of Sophist, 68 , criticism of 
Sophists, 69 and n , on Protagoras, 
71 , Socrates, 76, 77 , reference to 
the Cyrenaics, 79 , opposition to 
Antisthenes’ nommalism, 79-82, on 
the problem of error, 82 , on 
complex apprehensions, 83 , on the 
Megarians, 87, 88 , theory of Ideas 
(3 V ), early, 91 103 , later, 104 113, 
119-128, development in, 92 , Aris- 
totle on the, zb , 93, 98, 127, 132- 
135, 179, duahsm, 97-101, 130, 
258, 275 , 64|a and 97- 

101, 170, 177, 178 , on induction 
and definition, 97, 98 , method of 


dichotomy, 98, concbotion of scale 
of existence, 102 , vovs and Sidvoia, 
101 , avdixvijiTis, 102 ^ doctrine of 
the soul, 103, 114-1/0, 135, 147, 
163, 164, 199, 200, /the One and 
the Many, 107, ill fit,- 130; 
absolute and reiatij.e knoifiedge, 
existence, 106-108, 1 j 9, 129, 254 n ; 
school of, 138-147 , difference 
between Aristotle and, 149-151, 
163, 164, 238, 239 , correlation of 
leality and knowledge, 97, 129, 130, 
226, 246 , intelligibility as con- 
stancy, 240, 241 , influence on 
Stoicism, 258, 259, 275 See also 
Ideas, theory of , and In^ex of 
Authorities 

Pleasure, 6b, 79, 100, 203, 293 ‘ 

Plurality, attacked by Zeno, 37 , 
numeiical, as accident of leal sub- 
]ect8, 180 , nature of, 182 , of fixed 
types, zb , absent from tlie divine, 
183 , and unity, in the same 
mental function, 212 
Plutarch See Index of Authorities 
Pohtics, effect on Greek cultuie, 68 , 
subdivision of Stoic ethics, 262 
Polztious (Platonic dialogue), 98 
Polytheism, criticised by Xenophanes, 
30 t 

Polyxenus, ‘ the Thud Man,’ 89, 107 
Posidonius (Stoic, middle school), 
261 n 

Potential existence, Aristotelian doc- 
trine, attacked by Diodorus, 84 
Potentiality {Svvaixis), as term of pio- 
cess, 155 , matter and, 156, 158, 
201 , God and, 161 , of IrfCjC'in 
body, 201 , first and subsequent 
realisation of, 202 , lealisation of, 
through sense - perception, 209, m 
reference to vovs, 217-220, 228, 247 
Predication, difficulties involved by 
the Eleatic principle, 47 , Antis 
thenes’ view, 80, Meganan view, 
86 f , Parmenides on, 87 , in Plato, 
105, 110 , final sub]ect of, 153 f , 
175, 182, 191, 192, 194, 197, 202 
Preller See Ritter 
Premisses, m apodictic and dialectic, 
170, 178, 190, m the syllogism 
(ordinary), 188 , m the inductive 
syllogism, 189 

Pre-Platonic philosophy, its influence 
on Plato, 1 , speculations on the 
material cause, 3, 6 ff 
Presentation {(pavTaala), 278 and n 
ff, 287, truth of, 278, 279, per- 
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tpjcuvtj a) ‘*70 eoa\mc 

uig (KaToXtjS-T xij) 2S0 and q 281 
^4 modim use of tcm 283 
eorporealitkof 237 
Primary ciuaAics diaUnguuhcd ly 
Dei^ntua pm secondary 54 C3 
the only rcaly exutent qu^ 
tics li. duties '•90 
Pnme Mover {Tpvrop Kisovr) necct 
eity for loO completed actuality 
i5 and the > orld of clunn. 101 
Ood tb 2*6 243 

Principle to rnsPIatonic philoso] hy 
3 6 1 Ij -1 in Plato ll** 110 
pnscinlcs t VO of Plato \rutoUo 
on iSS m Spcuuppus 141 17 tu 
Xcnocratcs 14s> 117 of moti n 
'*160 lb3 logical Anstotcluo Im 
Sion of xou'al ** at 

general and spccvU) lil li. 

Zr U> of contraJicUou 1/.I77 
ncccuit) of first, 190 f 106 \ital 
jnnailc .00 frst uid reason 
relation to demonstration 
23. amrcUcQsicQ of t6 223 and 
bcicntiuc Luowledgc 
Pniatoo(v ipiiftt) oc^aino element 
ui cl ange {p X4) 16 
Proclus .1 2'* Sco also Index of 
Autl7>nties 

Frodieus spceuUtioos of <0n 
Proof nature of 1<4 and the pnn 
ciplo cif coutradictioQ <6 1 < 

induction and 169 f no luCnito 
regress of 100 193 196 
Frutagoras, rclatiiism of relation to 
Atomum 0 ti6 { lulosoj hieal typo 
c>bopl>ut,69 his Tic»s (0 71 
cQcct on tho Cyrcoaics 70 and 
contTAdiction 177 
Prota jora* (Platonic dialogue) « 1 
ProTidcnco thcoiy of .vl and n 
Prudfftlwi ^3 n 

Pseudo Vrutotle Sco Index of 
tuthonties 

Pseudo 1 lutarch. Sco Index of 
Authorities 

Psychology lino of dcielopmeut, 3 
1 ytliagorcaa 26 28 in Eiui cdodis 
^3 Demoentui on 64 theory of 
tiznvlacra, t5 Platonic 114 118 
Aristotelian 163 169 199 **31 

difficulties of Anstotclian 167 
169 224 2 C 248 diilercnco 

botTveen Platouia and Anstotclian 
199 ‘^OO general nature of tbo 
(U)ul 199 '’04 tlio Bcssitno so^ 
204 13 intenncdiatca between 


scaso Mrception and reason 213 
217 Uie rational soul 217 2 7 
reason m man and tho absolute 
reason 6 231 early and memory 
210 AD 1 D Stoic 266 271 > 

2/5 '’/6 '’8*’ .83 286 23/ Stoic 
confusion betneen logic and '’// 
modem 283 disUnction hetirccu 
elements m wonl 236 
1*111110 (Sceptic) '*60 n 
lythagoras founder of school 18 
geometrical dtscovencs 2. view 
4 f tho relation between anthmctie 
and geometry 

Pythagorean school 17 23 its Indc 
|<CQdcncc 17 latenesii of tho author 
itics for i& loas of early WTitmgs 
of i6 mathematical studies tb 
views on transmigration ib 19 f 
mflucnco of Orphic doctnnes, 19 
Uicory of numUrrs 21 statement 
of AnsUitle 20 21 number tbo 
ciuenco of things, 21 abstract 
geometry 2** anthmeUcal con 
c«pUoo of uumbers 23 ilea of 
o]positcncas in tliogi concep 
tiou of Uie One, tb cosmology of 
24 threefold divuiou of Uto uni 
venc conception of tho mfimto 
i p r ^ corres] oudcuco of tlie 
cIcmcDts and soli Is tb theory of 
oiVtt conception of the universe 
as figured space 26 tho ladivis 
lUe pomt, tb an 1 tho doctrine of 
the eoul 26 3 Irutotlo on this 
6 7 dcfiuition of virtues tb 

Parmenides debt to 33 doctnno 
of incommen urabililj 3/ and tbo 
later Ideal th -cry 9^ 

Qualitativo alteration 40 anl n 
change Vnaxogoras on 63 distinc 
UoDS Aiiaxagoms theory of 4 
Qualities Uemoentus distinction be 
tween primary and aocun lary 63 f 
Quality abstract notion of 8 
Quantity pure in tho Ideal realm 
127 

lUrcfaction and condensation 14 16 
lUtio arithmetic in Pjtl agoroanism 
21 of the clcinenU {Tt mrus) 120 
geometric of space 1 of sensa 
Uoii 126 of the Ideas 9 123 
Reaction of tho mind 282 235 
Realisation of ends nature as process 
of 1 V of potentiality first and 
subsequent 202 soul as first tf> 
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Reality, concrete, abati action from, 
15, Xenoplianea’ \ie\v of, 31, 
Eleatic conception of, 31, how fai 
non corporeal, 35, 10 , Atomiet con- 
ception of, accoiding to Arfatotle, 
b‘l , coipoieal, 87 , intelligible, 89 , 
m early Ideal theory, 97 , coiro 
lated with knowledge m Greek 
speculation, ib. , i elation to world 
of change, 99, 101, 102, 150 , unity 
of, 1 13 ; apprehension of, bj the 
soul, 1G6 , nature of, a combination 
of matter and form, lb7, 201 , 
propositions conceining sum-total 
of, 173 , conucMou of thinking 
with, 175 , appiehensiou of, the 
principle of contradiction and, 176 , 
Platonic amended deiimtion, 2b), 
266, 2b7 , coiporeality of, Stoic 
view, 265-209, 280-288 
Reason (roOs), m Anaxagoras, 52 , m 
Plato, 101, di\me element in the 
soul (Aristotle), 16b , relation of, to 
soul, 167 , independent of the bodj, 
, its iinniortality, IbS , function 
of, 190, 195 , and induction, ib , 
as source of primary data, ib , 
peculiar to man, 201 and u , inter 
mediates between faense-perccption 
and, 213-217, operation thiougli 
(})auTd<rfia.ra, 215 217 , the rational 
soul, 217-227 , in man and absolute 
reason, 227-231 , as faculty of first 
principles, 232-239, latei interpre- 
tations of, 239 , relation to lower 
faculties, 243, 219 , nature of its 
apprehension, 213 , knowledge of 
itself, 225, 211, active and passive, 
220, 239, 214, 246, 219-251 , relation 
of, in man, to divine, 215 fl' , rela- 
tion to the intelligible, 218, 219, 
Peripatetic and Stoic doctrine, 219, 
250, 251 , Alexander of Aplnodiaios, 
250, 251 , Averroes, 251 ft , diffi- 
culties of Aristotelian theory, 254, 
255, material natuie of (Stoic), 
272 , as material basis of the 
universe, i6 , as highest degree of 
tension (vovs), 271 , and sense per- 
ception, 275 f , life according to, 
291 , unity of, 292 

Reasoning, existence of Ideas, basis of, 
108, from particulars to particulars, 
185 , not affected by nature of pre- 
misses, 187 , and reason, 195 , func- 
tion of man, 204 

Relative and absolute, 106 , knowledge 
(Aristotle), 186, 188 


Relativism, of Protago^'es, relation of 
AtoiUHt doctrine to,^65, Cjrenaic 
doctrino of, 79 c 
Relativity, of matter, 15^^, ot function 
of induction, 195, q* evil, 271 and 
n , of moral qualry ot 5‘'tions, 
291, 292 { ' 

Religious, icvivd, and Orphic doc- 
tiincs, 19 , tciulcucy in iferachtus, 
41, 

Remuiisccncc {d./duy7t<Tts), Plato's 
theory of, 102 f , m Anstotlc, 20 1, 
213 , diotingunhcd from memory 
and imagination, 216 , early psycho- 
logy oi, ib end n , and as->u) lation, 
217 

jRipuhlic of Plato, Du , eaily theory of 
Ideas m, ib , 09 , attempt in, fo 
connect the two rcilms ot objects, 
101 , thcoiy ot jifjirjffir m, to , 
twofold diviaion of the mtelligiffio 
111 , ib , twotold division of world 
of generation in, 102, conception 
of gradation in, opposed to aoap. 
>o)(nr, lb , ticitmcnt of Ideas 
in, compared with that in Sophiit, 
110 , concrete conceptions in, and 
later Idc.il theory, 123 
Jl<.pvblic ot Zeno, 250 
Rhctouc, taught by tho Sophtts, u3 , 
cirly Sopluati and, 69, subdivi-ion 
of Stoic logic, 2o‘2 and n 
Ritter and PrcUoi, JIuCorta Philo~ 
sop/ua Giacu, (Sth cd ), cited 
^ 10, pp 3, b , § 100, 101, 102, 

13, p b , P 30 , 

15, p 7 , 103, 104, p 31 , 

lb, pp 7,8,0,11, 108, p 30, c 

17, p 11 , 109, 110, p 31 , 

19 21, p 9, 111, 117 f , p 

21, p 11. 32, 

22, p 12 , 121, 128, p 33 ; 

24, 2G,2S,p 16, 131, 132, 133, 

30, p 12 , 135, p. 38 , 

31, p 18. 13b, 137, 138, 

32, p 43 , p 39 , 

33, p 44, 139, lib, 117, 

35, p 45 , p 40 , 

36, p 46 , 151, p 50 , 

6b, pp 23, 27 , 153, p 19 , 

75, p 25 , 155, pp 52, 53 , 

76, p 23 , 160, p 52 ; 

80, p 25 , Ibl, pp 53, 51 , 

81, p 24 , 164 f , p 55 ; 

85, p 27 , 166, p 56 , 

86, p 27, 173, p 57, 

89, p 27 , 176, 177, p 58 ; 

90, p 27 , 188, p 60 , 
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§ f p y § 9 p H5 Self tealisation 245 iti the contem 

1^5 p 6 d62 p 146 pUUvelife ’’i 

19/ 198 ? 63 440 44‘>p 258 Seneca (late Stoic school) «61 n 274 

199 p 6l\ 477 p 259 See also lodes of Authontiea 

20‘> '’03 pA64 482 p 261 Sense perception Heraclitus on 44 

2'i>> PP p 3|64 484 pp *>73 47 Lucretius on 4/ n Auaxa 

6o 2/9 goras ou 54 Empedocles doctrine 

208 10 p «4 485 pp 280 283 of 68 Democritus on 64 Prota 

- 6 2 7 p 71 48/ p 287 goras on 71 Cyrenaic ifiew 79 

2 b ‘’37 p 72 490 p 266 ultunates of Antisthenes appre 

”49 p 74 492 p 267 hended by 81 and ima e 83 

27” p 79 493 p ■>6o Meganan rejection of 84 in Plato 

28 p 89 494 pp ”66 271 93 95 99 102 subjectivity of 

28b p 80 496 pp 286 287 {Ttmaw) 121 f l”a loner limit 

2 4 p 81 499 p 272 of {Phdebu$) 126 in school of 

-90 ’91 29o 500 p 266 Plato 140 14” 144 contrastel 

p 84 o04 p 269 with reasoning 186 188 mode of 

”90 p 85 0/ p 266 apprehension of particulars 18 j 

99 300 p 86 08 p 272 1J3 195 in the scale of organic 

3 ” p 143 o09 p 276 functions 164 tl 200 202 chap 

3 p 141 510 511 p 2/5 actenstic of animal 1 ft 203 grada 

14 op 140 514 515 p ”89 tion m *.04 the file senses 205 

3 8 p 144 specific sens bles a o6i) a) ”05 

Homan world and later Stoicism 208 common sensibles ( a <r 

61 system of jurisprudence b 6rj 4) ti per aceidens 20b as 

Stoicism practical character of 263 discnminatiie faculty 208 dis 

Unction between ensitive and 
Scale of existence 10” of functiona nutritive facult e nature of 

of hviHL hemga 164 16 200 209 change nvolved in realisat on 

Scepno philosophy Atomism as 6w of potentiality i5 relation of to 
ent cism of the Sto cs 260 and u its object b ”10 consciousness 

261 277 294 n Cameadea 260 n of 5 f intermediates between 

261 problem of knoivledge 62 reason and 21 217 dutiDgu bed 

use of the vup l-njf 294 n from imagination 13 214 truth 

Scholastcs on the eternity of the of ”14 relation of to 

world of generation 161 on the 215 comparison with reason ( t) 

^ animal soul 165 -17 218 identical with sensible 

Sthwegler Butory of Phlowphy form 219 simplcityof -23 uni 

Aristotle 8 conception of Qod 161 fying function of and or b 

lb 224 faculty of all 1 ving creatures 

Science vumy) and opim n Plat 233 memory an ing from t& ”34 

onic antithesis 94 100 S in Ans concrete imagery of 237 universal 

totle 1/0 17/ 1/8 apodictic of 242 and n -43 and rea'=on 

176 nature of its premisses i5 (Stoica) 275 2T6andii 273 func 

tran ition to from opinion 178 tions of 2/6 and n 277 S as an 
point of view of 191 ab ence of impreseion 273 as an alteration 

real from Stoic physics ”67 Stoic i6 pre entation £ ) t6 ff 

theory of -80 ”36 objectivity 283 

Scott AV P aymenta Uerf'vlanenavi Sensibles common and specibc (ko d 
260 n W oto0T} a) ”0 ”08 apprehen 

Secondary qualities di&tingu ^ed by sionof 206 discrimination of ”07 

Democritus from pr maty a4 63 209 212 common lacuna m Ans 

existing by convention ( 6y.(f) 63 totle s account of 213 

correlation with combinations of Separability of th Ideas 94 of o r 
atoms xb ixx T nwcus 1”” 217 

Seed^ Anaxagoras 49 Separation of things from the infiniU 

Self preservation primitive impulse of Anaximander s doctrme of the Sf 

man ”s9 of U enumbers Pythagorean theory 

X 
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25 , of things by voDs, Anaxagoras, 
53 , of things by hate, Empedocles, 
56 

Sextus Empiricus (Sceptic), quotation 
from Democritus, 65 , authority for 
Speusippus, 139, 140 , for Stoics, 
260 n See also Index of Author- 
ities 

Siebeck, on Austotle’s criticism of 
Plato, 138 

Simon (Sceptic), 260 n 

Simples, 82 

Simplicity of sense - perception and 
intuition, 223 

Simplicius See Index of Authorities 

Simulacia (etBuXa), Democritus’s 
theory of, 64 

Sleep, Aiistotle’s tractate on, 213 

Socrates, as a Sophist, 68, 72 , and 
the Eristics, 69 , relation to Plato- 
nic doctrine, 72, external featuies 
of method, 73 , special processeo, 
74 , practical end, 75 , ethics, 76 f , 
influence on Cyrenaics, 78 , on An- 
tiathenes, 79, on Euclides, 83, 
Aristotle on his relation to the 
Ideal theory, 94 , Ins view of the 
essential, zb , and of universals and 
definitions, zb , in Parmenzdcs, 105, 
106 , in Philehus, 112 

Sojplmt (Platonic dialogue), reference 
to Megarians, 87 , compared with 
the Parmenides, 110 , treatment of 
non-being, zb , element of relations 
among the Ideas, zb , compared 
ivith the Republic, zb , identity and 
diflteience, relation of, to the Ideas, 
124 , theory of Ideas in, 139 

Sophists, place in Greek philosophy, 

67 , connexion with education, zb , 

68 , teacheis of rhetoiic, 68 , 
meanmg of the name, zb , not a 
philosophical sect, zb , Plato and 
Aristotle on, , 69 and n , influ- 
ence on Greek character, 69 , types 
of, zb and u , speculations of, on 
piactical problems, education, art, 
70 ? distinction between conven- 
tion and natuie, zb See also 
Protagoras and Gorgias 

Soul, mythical view of the, 2 , early 
denotation of the term, 7 , Pytha- 
gorean conception of, 26 , Aiistotle 
on conception of, zb , 27 , separabil- 
ity from body, accordmg to Pytha- 
goreans, 27 , Alcmseon of Croton on, 
zb , Parmenides on, 33 , Heracli- 
tus’s conception of, 45 , Empedocles 


on, 58 , functions of, i^ Plato, 103 , 
dvdfivrja-is and, zb , umnortalitj of 
(Phado), zb , Platonic Qoctime of, 
114 118 , relation to Icy as, 103, 114, 
115, 117, 118 , relatioii to Idea of 
life, 116, pnnciple ofj change, 17, 
125, composite natuie, 120, 122; 
relation to vovs, 117, 119, 131 , in- 
destructibility of, 131 , as inter- 
mediate, zb , good and bad {Lazes), 
117, 132, Aristotle on, 135, Speu- 
sippuH on, Xenociates’ definition of, 
142, 117, Aiistotle on, 163-169, 199- 
231 , as actuality (^vTe\cx«<a) or 
body, 163 f , functions of<;;,*-he, 
Ibl f , dependence on the body, 
165 and n , individuahtj of, 165, ^ 
natuie of its immortalit}, zb , 
divine element in, vovs (intellect), 
166 , apprehension bj , of the real, 
zb , lelation to intellect, 167, gen- 
eral nature of, 199 201, Platonic 
view of, 199, 200 , scale of functions 
of, 200, 202, 203, 204, the oen’,i- 
tive, 204-213 , unite of, 207 , tunc- 
tion of, zb , 208, 211 , natuie of 
operation, 208, 209, consciousness 
of peiception, 210 f , intermediates 
between sense and reaaon, 213 217 , 
the rational, 21 7 227, nsrdTros H’juv, 
218 , vovs in the human, 219 and 
n , 243, 216, unity of, 219 , poten- 
tiality and actuality in, zb , 220 , 
immoitality of, as percipient of 
truth, 221 , j/oSj as function of, 
223, 227 , dependence of, on ma- 
terial conditions, 229 , severance o|_ 
voiJs from, zb and n , material basis 
of, 230, 231 , latei mtei-pretations 
of Aiistotle’s conception, 249 fl , 
corporeal natuie of (Stoics), 266, 
272, 275 , parts of the, 276 , lela- 
tion between rh zjyejsopiHuif and the 
senses, 277 , reaction of the, 282, 
285 , individual structure of the, 
286 

Space, in Pythagorean theory, 25 f ; 
divisibility of, in Zeno and the 
Meganans, 39 f , 85 , in Timcezis, 
122, 125 , factors of, 294 

Species, enumeiation of, m the induc- 
tive syllogism, 189 , continuation 
of, 203 

Specific difference, ultimate, in classi- 
fication, 154, 180 f 

Speculation, early Greek, and the 
theory of Ideas, 91 , Greek, identi- 
fies truth and reality, 97 
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Speucer H ) btcuc AutiaiiAtion of 
'’31 n 7 

Sieusippus-yloctrinesof 139 143 
Spmou procedure of comi are«l \mUi 
P lato « iS 

SpoQtaneit} \rb avrjparo ) m Ins 
tjiea theory of oature 1 t 1 <j7 
aud n 

St lugustiDC intcrprctiitxon of the 
Ideal theory 100 

Stimulation of the scoao n^n '’14 
cause of tb 

Stobwcus '’oO o See aUo Index of 
\uthonlit. 

Stoic philotio^hy penodg . 9 the 
1 ?r Stoics, 9 9 '*dl and » 

.3 the III Idle Stoic. 2 9 

’ 1 ail 1 n o the early Stoics 

3 >o9 aud II ol ’91 lodu 

eiKC of Vn totle 49 f '*a3 
o9 lO of lleraeUtu* 4 a 
f ^3 of Autiithcncs and tho 
Cynics 83 3 f Oa n mo» 

uci . 8 cm{iru.i*m ”9 / 

cntiasoil by the LpicurcAtis Seep 
Uc- and Vcadcnics oO autlion 
ties for i6 n inSluciico on Rome 
‘’ol diTuioa of philof |hy into 
logic, iliviict ethics 01 f m 
Hi eiice uf j rc PUt me e]<cuUtioi) 
.1)3 pliysics 3 4 Icvelop 

meat of Vrutelles loctnoooff rut 
and nutter .01 antiUiois he 
i\ een actno and passive 6t 0,/ 
an I n .oO dchnitioti of real cx 
utcnce .0 '’oO corporeal nature 
f reality 0 _C0 SO matter 

.^as fire «Ij 3 form <u or d 
0 in Imdualiij of ^ oi u< 
and u »paTij \v "OS pvt 
lb IlanOii inwrdejjcndencv 1 
the uunerfee .09 * ib anl 
n SO 1 if r 0 legreesof 
ten ion tb , \6yoi 6 

'’/I ({ t irir Or x>; r ( tl 

rb IK i.andn tO rr 

macroco in ai d microco m . 
rationality of the unit me tb ‘’<4 
GckI as germinal reason 2 3 me 
ciunical new of the unitcrse b 
'’,4 dcu aloffreei^ill tb problem 
of CTil b theory of hnowlelge 
^i5 ”33 relation of ro r to 
s -75 d sla '*78 and 

n O' criterion if hnuivlcdge '’rS 
f $rovT da KaTa\Tj»T v 2S0 and 
n .31 ‘>84 0 I r 80 

doctnuo of the ffO'pSr 31 and 


D auyjtaT Siff s SO n 2*^'’ 
.33 .8«> belief “S reaction 
of tho soul ‘>8 235 existence of 

the incorporeal ‘>50 88 distinc 
tion between tho true and the real 
existent 2SS ethics, '’89 94 idcn 
tiHcatron of good and bci utiful 
291 nature of virtue tb unity of 
Virtue "9 intnary virtues b 

293 liflicuItiM of Stoic moi um 

294 and u 

Strato of Lampsacus, *’ 0 leader of 
lenpattiUe sclool '> < d char 
octen lic4 of his teaching tb 
Subject (ri vvBK tfit ) of pre licalcs 
13 of ^ aBo\v 1 as Btro 
(compound) 1 8 tlie concrete in 
dtiidual as 1.4 18 f living body 
as, 02 of\i on 203 i {entity of 
Vrutbtloa view of the indi 
Mdual .31 

Subjectiie jlulottoiliy npf>earancB of 
6/ historical cau»c3 of ib n I 
objective tb 

Substance reference to Spinosa s 
131 to Locke s 1 3 
Sun 111 \naximankrscosinck '1 10 
r r coinjiarcd t by I lalo 0 n 
ileotiAed by Clcanthcs ilh b 
n rni »,'> n 

Sum al of Uie fit, Lupedocics on the 
^7 

Syll gum use of m apodictio kn i 
ledge an 1 dv Icctie liO li li*^ 
nature of 180 13< and in luctioii 
tb 15S f the inducliio {i (| 
irayaiYTit 1S9 

^yiaposium (Platoniod nioguo'' chrou 
ol pi of ‘'0 early theory f I lea 
u) h 

SyntJtrts '’13 

Tannery P Science hcU nc, 10 n 
Tai.to(>« t) aonaalscns '’04 
Teleological view of tl o bwly Plato 
12 ’ of sciibc pcrccptio » ( in totlo) 
‘»04 0 210 Stocikntifi tin 

of will tncchaiucal 2/3 <4 

Tcmretaiice primary Stoio i irtuc 
•>93 

Tension ( i o») Stoic theory of ‘>05 
*’07 in livvduality of ‘>6/ legrecs 
of as law of v /io,‘>,0 ‘’/I as 
retioa il 

Tetrahedron Pythagorean equivalent 
of fire 25 

Thales lus speculations 6 / 

ThtaUlvt (llatonic lialo^ue) refer 



